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This analysis of the problems and prospects of 
radio news presentation was presented by Mr. 
White at the 1946 AASDJ-AATJ convention. The 
author was director of CBS news broadcasts from 
1934 until 1946. 


ERE is one essential fact upon 
which all consideration of radio 
news should be based. That fact is 
this: Radio news covered its first 
war with spectacular distinction. 
Now we’ve come to some kind of a 
turning point. We’ve new responsi- 
bilities. The evidence thus far put 
into the record shows that we’re 
meeting them. It may interest—even 
astonish—some to learn that average 
listening to most important news pro- 
grams was as high throughout the 
winter as it was a year ago. 
Now that American radio has es- 
tablished itself as a great and com- 
petent mass medium with extremely 
high credibility, what is it to do dur- 


ing what we hope will be unending 
peace? What’s its job and how can 
the broadcasters see to it that this 
job is performed well, consistently, 
and conscientiously? 

First, I think we might as well 
admit that covering the peace is a 
lot tougher than covering the war. 
The inherent drama of battle, plus 
an insatiable demand for news be- 
cause of the public’s stake in the vic- 
tory, which, of course, included the 
life or death of its sons and daugh- 
ters, gave war reporters every ad- 
vantage. Aside from a few egocen- 
trics nobody wants to write anything 
unless it’s read; nobody wants to 
broadcast anything unless it’s heard. 
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And in wartime, correspondents in 
the field had plenty of readers and 
plenty of listeners. 

But what happens to these men 
now? In a semi-humorous article 
after the war Quentin Reynolds re- 
flected upon the situation created 
when Army orders last November 
removed 400 reporters from free 
Army messes, free flights with the 
Army Transport Command, priv- 
ileges at Army Post Exchanges, and 
occasional free drinks. This was 
Reynolds’ peroration: 


The war just isn’t commercial any 
more. I don’t want to see war pic- 
tures. I don’t want to hear drama- 
tized war incidents on the radio. I 
don’t want to read war books. But the 
hell of it is that’s all we’ve got to 
sell—we 400. If anyone can use 400 
slightly used -var correspondents we 
can be had cheap. You can have us 
in singles or in carlots. You can have 
us hot or cold. All we want is three 
meals a day, an expense account, and 
a little spending money. 


This is indeed a sad situation, but 
before too many tears are shed for 
these pitiable men, we might profit- 
ably inquire into problems of their 
reconversion. A majority, if not all, 
have some peacetime uses and can 
eat three times a day even if they 
have to pay out their own money. 
Perhaps the best way to explore the 
possibilities of these reporters who 
worked for radio in wartime is to 
consider the history of radio news. 


Now, there isn’t much radio news 


history. Although news broadcasts. 


are as old as radio broadcasting it- 
self, news took a secondary position 
during the 1920s and the early part 
of the 1930s. True, there were ex- 
ceptions—the names of H. V. Kalten- 
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born, Boake Carter, and Lowel] 
Thomas come immediately to mind— 
but it’s a fact well worth remember. 
ing that when the Lindbergh baby 
was kidnaped in 1932 one network 
didn’t mention the event at all the 
night of the kidnaping on the ground 
that the news was “too sensational,” 


Cc WASN’T until 1933, when the 
three major press associations 
decided, not too coincidentally, they 
would neither sell nor give their 
news to networks, that news became 
a highly desirable asset. At CBS we 
organized the Columbia News Ser. 
ice and bravely set out to cover the 
world with about ten full-time em. 
ployees. It took only a few months— 
from September to December—t 
persuade ourselves, newspaper pub- 
lishers, and press associations that 
we could do the job if we had to. 
In 1934 the Press-Radio Bureau was 
formed and press association news 
was delivered to us twice daily in 
addition to bulletins “of transcenden- 
tal importance.” The principal re 
striction was that this news could not 
be sold. At the same time Transradio 
Press and some other independent 
groups were organized and they per- 
mitted sponsorship of their news. 
By 1935 the United Press and In. 
ternational News Service began to 
see the light, or to hear the voices, 
and started out to sell their reports 
to radio. The Associated Press f- 
nally followed suit full blast in 1940, 
after the Press-Radio Bureau had 
expired and had been buried, with- 
out flowers, late in 1938. Now we 
were beginning to go places. It is 
only fair to say that the Press-Radio 
Bureau, before its demise, had put 
an extremely liberal definition 
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the word “transcendental.” It seemed 
to include practically all of the testi- 
mony in the Hauptmann Trial 
(1935) and every step in the events 
of Anschluss (March 1938) and of 
Gotesburg, Berchtesgaden, and Mu- 
nich (September 1938). 

Meanwhile, the networks, which 
had always reserved to themselves 
the right to cover news “on the spot,” 
which originally meant events such 
as football games and horse races, 
were making rapid strides in 
their foreign coverage. International 
broadcasting began in 1930 when we 
picked up and relayed an address by 
King George V, but at the time of 
King Edward’s abdication in 1936 
we seemed to be originating as many 
programs from London as from New 
York or Hollywood. Then came the 
Coronation of King George VI in 
1937, undoubtedly the most elabor- 
ately covered single event to that 
time. The British Broadcasting Cor- 
poration installed for its coverage 
fifty-eight microphones, of which 
thirty-two were in Westminster Ab- 
bey alone, and one of these—I’ll 
take my oath on it—was under the 
throne. 

There’s an anecdote in connection 
with the Coronation broadcast which, 
to a certain extent, illustrates the 
emergence of radio as a first class 
power. I noticed in going over the 
plans with a BBC program official 
that in the Coronation procession 
there were no mobile units, such as 
we use in this country to cover In- 
augural parades and other similar 
events. I told him it appeared that 
the route was some two miles long 
and that although there were ob- 
servers at such points as Piccadilly 
Circus and the Marble Arch, there 


didn’t seem to be any provision for 


‘a broadcasting car in the proces- 


sion. “Suppose,” I said, “some crack- 
pot takes a shot at the King?” I was 
put quickly in my place. “In that 
unfortunate event, Mr. White,” he 
said, “we would consider it a mat- 
ter for Scotland Yard, not the BBC.” 

Compare that type of thinking 
with the enterprise and ingenuity 
displayed by the BBC during the war 
years and you find that radio came 
of age very rapidly. 

In March 1938, at the time Hitler 
decided Austria could no longer get 
along without him, an event occurred 
in radio which was to cost more gray 
hairs, more consumption of aspirin, 
and more unduly lined faces among 
radio news directors than anything 
else that ever happened. It was 
March 13 when Frankenstein created 
the monster, and at 8:00 p.m. of that 
date, Eastern Standard Time, the 
first multiple pickup news broadcast 
in history went on the air. “Multi- 
ple pickup” is a radio phrase mean- 
ing that Moscow’s time is 20 sec- 
onds off and Athens 5 minutes. 

There’s a story about that which 
deserves repetition. When the Ger- 
mans came into Vienna, William L. 
Shirer was our correspondent there. 
The Germans closed the radio sta- 
tion, however, and I instructed him 
to go to London or any other place 
where he could get a_ broadcast 
through. At that time our chief 
European correspondent, Edward R. 
Murrow, now our vice president in 
charge of public affairs, was in War- 
saw arranging, of all things, a musi- 
cal program for our “School of the 
Air.” I cabled Murrow to go to 
Vienna as soon as possible because 
there was a chance that the Germans 
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would reopen the radio station. This. 
turned out to be the case, and. so 
on the celebrated night of March 13, 
1938, we had the peculiar experi- 
ence of hearing Bill Shirer, whose 
job was in Vienna, speaking from 
London, and Ed Murrow, whose job 
was in London, speaking from 
Vienna. That’s_broadcasting—it 
couldn’t happen in any other busi- 
ness. 

On the same program we picked 
up newsmen from Berlin, Rome, and 
Paris, and also the redoubtable 
Ellen Wilkinson, Laborite M. P., 
from London. International round- 
ups were now a part of radio. 

Such roundups, together with 
many periods of analysis of the news, 
were commonplace by September of 
that year when Mr. Chamberlain 
and Mr. Daladier returned from 
Munich after their meeting with Hit- 
ler and Mussolini, bearing “peace 
in our time.” 

A footnote might be added con- 
cerning the analysis. We used Mr. 
Kaltenborn’s talents early, late, and 
often, and the height of something 
or other was reached one afternoon 
when, in a fervor of commentation, 
Mr. Kaltenborn even analyzed a 
prayer by the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury! 

It was early in 1939 that the Ger- 
mans, paying no attention whatever 
to their pledges, advanced into 
Czechoslovakia, and proved that Mr. 
Chamberlain’s “peace in our time” 
was nowhere near as enduring as 
his umbrella. It seemed apparent 
soon after that a European war was 
inevitable, and so in June of that 
year I went to London and sat down 
with Mr. Murrow, Mr. Shirer, 
and our then Paris correspondent, 
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Thomas Grandin—we didn’t have 
any other staff men abroad—and 
plotted how we’d cover the war when 
it came. 

Today it seems incredibly brash of 
the four of us to undertake such 
elaborate plans. I recall that upon 
returning I sent a memorandum out. 
lining these plans to our executive 
offices, and appended this note: 
“P.S. I don’t think they'll work 
either.” 

But Murrow, Shirer, and Grandin, 
in the few weeks left to us before 
the memorable date of Sept. 1, inter. 
viewed—yes, bullied—foreign broad. 
casting directors, lined up prospec. 
tive staff men and string men, and 
the result was that from the very 
outset of the Nazi push into Poland 
we were able to hang out a sign 
“business as usual.” 

The rest of radio news history can 
be quickly telescoped because it is 
so recently a dramatic part of our 
memories. Even in our most harum- 
scarum dreams in 1939 I doubt if 
we could have imagined the extra- 
ordinary broadcasts to come in the 
next six years. Even now, it seems 
fantastic to recall such jobs as those 
turned in by Ed Murrow, during the 
blitz and after his bomber flight 
over Berlin, by Cecil Brown after 
the sinking of the Repulse, by 
George Hicks out in the Channel on 
D-Day, by Charles Collingwood in 
North Africa when he really poured 
it on both as to the military and 
political effects of the invasion, by 
Don Pryor in a B-29 actually over 
Tokyo at the time of the broadcast, 
and by Webley Edwards and Merrill 
Mueller from aboard the Missouri 
when the Japs formally surrendered 
to General MacArthur. There were 
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so many superb broadcasts that it’s 
unfair even to list the few I’ve men- 
tioned, unfair to a very gallant band 
of radio reporters whose courage and 
ability added so much to the annals 
of journalism. 

So much for the past. Now for the 
present. 


E WAR was over—although 
the news apparently didn’t reach 
certain parts of China, Indo-China, 
Java, Iran, and a few other places— 
and it was expected there would be 
an immediate drop in news interest. 
Never before in the space of four 
months had there been such peaks 
of news listening—with the tragic 
death of President Roosevelt, V-E 
Day, the atom bomb, and V-J Day 
following one another in rapid suc- 
cession. 

Many mistakenly thought that 
news broadcasts would no longer 
attract large audiences. But let’s 
look at the facts. As early as Sep- 
tember, the month after V-J Day, 
one nationwide survey revealed that 
the average rating per program 
(6.2) was at the average of 1944. 
Still another such survey in October 
showed an average of 6.1, which was 
the average to then for the first ten 
months of 1945, and above the aver- 
age (5.4) for the whole of 1944. 

To bring the picture closer to date 
let’s look at the news letter issued 
| in January by the Co-operative 
Analysis of Broadcasting. This sur- 
vey shows that 65 per cent of night- 
time news programs and commenta- 
tors on the air this year and last 
had an equal or higher C.A.B. rating 
in December of 1945 than they had 
for the corresponding period of 1944. 
“It seems indicated,” said the news 
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letter in a masterpiece of under- 
statement, “that a peacetime radio 
public is still maintaining keen in- 
terest in news by radio.” 

As news audiences held up within 
this present period—and surveys as 
late a February and March showed 
the same trend—a number of things 
had to be done by network news 
executives. Reporters had to be fur- 
loughed home, to be rested, to re- 
cover as best they could from the 
emotional letdown that inevitably re- 
sulted from the end of warfare. 
News schedules had to be examined 
and re-examined. Was radio pre- 
senting too much news, too often? 

In that connection, Columbia con- 
ducted a survey of its own. First we 
wanted to know what type of pro- 
gram the public would like to 
have heard more of during the Japa- 
nese surrender period. Forty per 
cent of those responding would have 
liked more straight news, 32 per cent 
more analysis, and 28 per cent more 
eye-witness reports. 

Another question we wanted an- 
swered was: Now that the war’s 
over, should the radio companies 
have fewer commentators and news 
programs? Less than one third of 
the people, 30 per cent, said they 
wanted fewer such broadcasts. 
Another 9 per cent didn’t have any 
opinion. That left an unexpectedly 
high majority of Americans, 61 per 
cent, declaring that they wanted no 
fewer news programs. 

If that was what our audience 
wanted, that was what we would sup- 
ply. But what news should we put 
into these programs? Most impor- 
tant of all, perhaps, was the redis- 
covery of our own country as a 
source of news. 
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In radio news rooms we had been 
looking so long at Okinawa and 
Luneberg and Iwo Jima and Frank- 
furt we had begun to forget that 
things could happen at home, too. 
News was not only B-29 raids on 
enemy cities and surrenders and 
plutonium, but also a blizzard in 
Buffalo, a kidnaped child in Chicago, 
a mine disaster in Kentucky. News 
was industrial disputes. News was 
the prices of what we buy and our 
take-home pay and_ stockholders’ 
dividends. 

There may be some who believe 
that we have reconverted our news 
thinking too rapidly, that we should 
cover foreign affairs more inten- 
sively. Some may argue that what 
now happens abroad is most impor- 
tant to the world’s future and 
shouldn’t be shoved aside in favor of 
detailed coverage of disputes be- 
tween labor and management within 
our own country. Such a point of 
view has a certain validity and yet 
it is equally arguable that the Ameri- 
can economy also will have a vital 
effect upon the world, that not until 
we in the United States have finally 
settled upon what we are to have, 
and what we are to be, can we take 
our rightful place in international 
affairs. 

I don’t intend to resolve this con- 
flict in opinion as to news emphasis. 
I don’t even pretend to know the 
answer. All I do know is that now, 
today, the news editor has a much 
tougher assignment than he had a 
year ago. Should the “play” be 
given to UNO, where history is being 
written, or to strikes and labor legis- 
lation? Or should the editor take 
refuge in a flood story or the latest 
sensational crime? Notice again, 
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please, that these are questions, not 
answers. Those answers will take 
some working out. 

Let us look now at the future. 


O DISCUSSION of radio news 
in the future would be complete 
without mention of the technical. de. 
velopments that seem almost certain 
to come, particularly in the fields of 
frequency modulation, television, 
and facsimile. As far as frequency 
modulation, or FM, is concerned | 
don’t foresee many changes except 
that the increased number of sta. 
tions made possible in this band 
probably will result in more special- 
ized news on certain FM stations not 
affiliated with networks. For in. 
stance, one station in a city might 
want to concentrate on its local, 
state, and regional news, and another 
on sports news, another on religious, 
educational, and club news, etc. 
The greatest effect that FM will have 
on our business, therefore, probably 
will be an increase in jobs. That, | 
like. 

Television, of course, has tremen- 
dous possibilities, especially if and 
when it becomes available on a na- 
tionwide scale. The news broad- 
caster, assisted by maps, charts, 
films, animation devices, and even 
picture postcards, should be able to 
give the news a dimension not possi- 
ble when it is heard only by the ear 
and not seen by the eye. Television, 
too, should be outstanding in the 
allied field of special events. 

Last winter, there was a parade 
in New York of the Eighty-second 
Airborne Division. The three men 
we assigned to broadcast a descrip- 
tion of that parade were all moved 
by the spectacle and yet, despite 
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good reporting, it was all but impos- 
sible to put into words what they 
felt, to translate what the eye saw 
to the spoken word. The entire sit- 
uation cried aloud for television. The 
same will be true of all types of 
sports events. 

Already some fears have been ex- 
pressed that if television becomes as 
important a part of American daily 
life as radio now is, there'll be a 
sharp decrease in the number of 
spectators at these events, thus mak- 
ing them unprofitable for promoters. 
These are familiar fears and can be 
dispelled quickly in the light of 
journalistic history. There were no 
really big crowds at sports events 
until newspapers began to cover 
them. When radio came on the 
scene and we covered prize fights, 
baseball, football, and the major 
horse races, the crowds increased 
rather than decreased. I predict that 
television will lead to still larger 
crowds. There should be millions of 
persons, especially women, now ob- 
livious to sports, who will develop a 
keen interest after watching them 
in television pictures with accom- 
panying descriptions. You will live 
to see larger ball parks, racing 
grounds and fight stadiums. 

It will be argued that seated at 
home you can see the action of a 
game more clearly through a tele- 
vision receiver than if you were 
seated in the fifty-fifth row of the 
third tier of a stadium. That’s true, 
but in a sense it’s equally true to- 
day of broadcast descriptions of 
football games. The people actually 
at the game usually don’t have 
nearly as accurate an idea of who 
carried the ball, who did the block- 
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ing, who did the tackling, as the man 
or woman seated before the radie in 
the family living room. There’ll al- 
ways be the desire of the fan to be 
able to say, “I was there.” 


As for facsimile, its place in the 
news world of the future is more 
doubtful. Granted proper transmit- 
ting and receiving equipment, for 
instance, it’s even now possible— 
and has been for ten years or so—to 
print a page of news in a radio set. 
The husband could then come down- 
stairs after shaving, tear off the Fac- 
simile Digest which has been printed 
through radio impulses as he slept, 
read it, re-set the dials for the latest 
news delivered by voice or television, 
and leave to his wife the problem 
of opening the door on a wintry 
morning and dealing with the milk 
bottles. 


It has also been proposed that the 
press associations transmit their re- 
ports to radio stations and news- 
papers by facsimile, speeding up the 
flow of news faster than the mod- 
ern sixty-word-a-minute printers and 
eliminate the high cost of leased 
wires. Whether anything will come 
of current facsimile proposals and 
other science-is-wonderful schemes is 
being studied by minds much better 
trained for that sort of thing than 
mine. I can only report that in the 
latest allocations a band for fac- 
simile has been set aside adjacent 
to the band for frequency modula- 
tion and thus, from a practical point - 
of view, FM transmitters and receiv- 
ers could be equipped for facsimile. 

But now to something I fortunately 
know more about. That has to do 


with what radio reporters are going 
to be needed in this postwar world. 
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I FREQUENTLY have been 
asked—most frequently by uni- 
versity professors—to draw up a list 
of the qualifications for a radio cor- 
respondent. Although the last thing 
we want is correpondents who fall 
into a pattern and who do not have 
the individuality and personality 
that radio emphasizes so distinctly, 
this might be as good a list of quali- 
fications as any: 


He should have integrity, else he 
shouldn’t be in any business at all. 

He should have curiosity, else he 
shouldn’t be in the news business. 

He should have energy, and a lot 
of it, because his working day will 
often be as long as from 8 a.m. to 
1:00 a.m. of the following day. 

He should have a hardy constitu- 
tion, but this I don’t insist upon. 
There are times when I don’t believe 
there is such a thing as a healthy 
radio correspondent. 

He should know at least one lan- 
guage other than English, and prefer- 
ably two. He should be well grounded 
in economics, political philosophy, 
and know at least enough about phy- 
sics to tell the difference between a 
cyclotron and a handful of uranium. 

He should be able to write objec- 
tively and yet colorfully with particu- 
lar ability in the creation of word pic- 


tures. 
He should be able to speak the 
lish language, not too mellifiu- 
ously, but as though he were speak- 
ing it and not writing it. 
his voice should be pleasant and 
authoritative. 
He should be able to survive in- 
numerable toasts at a Russian ban- 
et or enjoy tea—repeat tea—with 
eral Montgomery. 
Then, of course, he should be tact- 
ful, resourceful, kind to dumb ani- 
mals, and good to his mother. 


If anyone knows such a man tell 
him not to bother to write a letter. 
Just have him put his name and ad- 
dress on his halo and send it in. 


Let us assume that radio attracts 
enough of these paragons. Why do | 
say that they have a harder job now 
than before? There are a lot of rea. 
sons. In the first place, there has to 
be a lot more of just plain fact. 
getting. There aren’t any briefing 
officers any more to tell reporters 
what they should write. Reporters 
now have to find out for themselves, 
The era of the handout and the hold. 
for-release is on the wane, or at least 
I think and hope it is. Censorship 
will be the exception rather than the 
rule. That means a reporter will 
have to use his own judgment in. 
stead of depending upon the sharp 
= and sharper scissors of someone 


More important, he’ll have to de- 
velop unusual talents of telling a 
story in terms that everybody can 
understand. Writing about interna. 
tional broadcasting in a recent issue 
of Variety, Edward R. Murrow had 
this to say: 


How do you report suffering to 
people who have not suffered? How 
do you explain new and perhaps revo- 
lutionary political experiments to peo- 
ple who have not themselves wit- 
nessed the defeat and distintegration 
of traditional policies and practices? 
The real problem is going to be that 
there is no common denominator of 
experience. Words such as “sacrifice,” 
“shortages,” even “freedom,” and 
“democracy” have come to have 8 
different meaning on this side of the 
Atlantic. I have an idea that radio’s 
job is more than that of a mere 
translator. If it is to be effective it 
must transport the listener to the 
country from which the broadcast is 
originating and say to him: “Look, 
Joe, if you were here this is what 
you would see and hear and smell and 
taste.” 
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Mr. Murrow was writing only 
about the foreign radio reporters. 
But what he had to say is equally 
applicable to those on the domestic 
scene. Washington, in some ways the 
worst covered city in the world, of- 
fers a particular challenge to radio 
reporters. That city probably will 
be the news center of the world for 
years to come—I don’t even except 
the permanent site of the UNO—and 
from the millions of words spoken 
and written there every week we 
must somehow acquire the skill to 
report the gist of what is esential 
information along with colorful de- 
scriptions of the men who make the 
news. 

In covering industrial disputes we 
must send our men to the picket 
lines, the homes of strikers, into the 
offices of company management. And 
after they have found out all they 
can they must report their findings 
fairly, without innuendo, slyness of 
accentuation or bias. 


ONE of this is easy. There are 

many pitfalls both at home and 
abroad. I think reporters should be 
especially wary of generalities that 
concern whole populations or sec- 
tions of society. “The Soviets say 
this . . .,” “the Germans act this 
way ...,” “this is labor’s point of 
view.” Phrases such as these are apt 
to be misleading and there’s prob- 
ably more harm in badly informing 
a public than in not informing it 
at all. 

Then, too, this is probably the 
time to repeat a favorite dictum of 
mine, which on occasion I admit has 
been more honored in the breach 
rs in the observance. It goes like 
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“We want to be first with the news. 
But if being first means any sacri- 
fice of accuracy then we would much 
rather be last than to broadcast 
something that should not have gone 
on the air at all.” 

That is worth repeating because, 
looking back, it’s easy to see now 
that nearly everyone in the news 
business—press association men, 
newspaper men, broadcasters—be- 
came a little flash-happy during 
those strained and hectic days of 
1945. 

But if radio achieves more and. 
more hair-trigger accuracy, gets bet- 
ter reporting and writing, increases 
its vast audience, what then? Will 
all that contribute to the peace of 
the world, to the betterment of 
mankind; will it enable us to avoid 
a third and catastrophic world war? 

The answer here, I suspect, is 
only “maybe.” We were the best 
informed public in the world in 1933 
but that didn’t prevent a mad man 
from taking over the reigns of gov- 
ernment in Germany. We were even 
better informed in 1941 but that 
didn’t prevent Pearl Harbor. All 
that can be said is this: It certainly 
is worthwhile to be ever on the alert. 
It certainly is worthwhile to try to 
bring to every listener every con- 
ceivable fact that will help him to 
understand what is going on around 
him. It certainly is worthwhile to 
arm that citizen in an effort to keep 
man from destroying man and prob- 
ably destroying the earth itself. 

And one final thought: 

I firmly believe that a free and 
democratic radio, presenting the 
news as clearly and accurately as 
possible, is one of the greatest ex- 
ports we can give to the world. 
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Shall It Be Continued? 


' By Elmer Davis 


In the March issue Dean Kenneth E. Olson dis. 
cussed the foreign expansion by private neys 
agencies. In this article, the former director of 
the OWI argues that government should get U. §. 
news overseas. Mr. Davis is now with ABC. 


URING THE war OWI provided 

a general news service by cable 
and Morse-code broadcast for the 
foreign press, but largely in fields 
where, or at a time when, the Ameri- 
can news services were unable to 
operate. We began to withdraw, in 
the latter part of the war, from such 
fields as they were able to take over, 
supplying only papers that they 
could not reach, or giving to papers 
that they could reach material which 
they did not find it possible to send. 
Most of this service has now been 
discontinued, and all of it eventually 
will be; the only argument about its 
temporary continuance is in South- 
east Asia, where the American news 
agencies have made little or no pene- 
tration, and where the local press 
must get its news about America 
either from the State Department, or 
else from the British and the Rus- 
sians. 

There remains, however, the really 
controversial field—broadcasting by 
shortwave radio from the United 
States to foreign countries. That is 
a problem to which many people, 
both in government and in private 
industry, have given much thought in 
the past couple of years, and none 
of us knows the answer; the one 
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thing we are sure of is that it must 
continue in some form until Con. 
gress can determine what to do about 
it. The State Department keeps it 
up in the meantime, because it is 
essential to the national interest 
that it be kept up, and there is no 
present reason to believe that any- 
body else would do it. Before the 
war there were eleven shortwave 
transmitters which broadcast news or 
other material from the United 
States to foreign countries. They 
were owned by six different pri- 
vate interests, including NBC and 
CBS; but they were not profitable. 
CBS had started to build up a pro- 
gram of rebroadcasts in South Amer- 
ica from which it hoped for some 
advertising revenue; but it may gen- 
erally be said that aside from WRUL 
in Boston, which was sustained by 
private subscription, all American 
shortwave radio was in the nature 
of institutional advertising for the 
companies that owned it. 

In most foreign countries the gov- 
ernment owns—or controls, through 
some such semi-governmental insti- 
tution as the British Broadcasting 
Corporation—the radio both foreign 
and domestic, especially foreign. | 
might say for the sake of the record 
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that I believe in private ownership 
and control of our’ domestic radio, 
and did so when I worked for the 
government as well as now that I am 
employed by a radio network. With 
all the faults of American radio— 
and it has plenty—the competition of 
four national networks gives the pub- 
lic far better service than it could 
get from any single monopolistic in- 
stitution, whether it were govern- 
mentally or privately owned. As to 
what should ultimately be done with 
our shortwave international radio, I 
don’t know. In times of peace—real 
peace—not the period of interna- 
tional tension which prevailed for 
years before the shooting war began, 
and which unfortunately prevails 
even yet—in times of real peace it 
might be best to let everybody who 
chose operate short-wave radio from 
the United States—everybody who 
chose to do it and who could afford 
to take the loss. But before the late 
war, as the war drew nearer and 
nearer to America, it was found that 
the shortwave system that we had 
then—only fourteen transmitters 
with seven owners—had two great 
disadvantages; it was feeble, and it 
was confused. Foreign peoples, used 
to the government broadcasts, news 
Sand other programs, which poured 
forth in such profusion from the 
shortwave radios of other nations, 
supposed that whatever came on any 
shortwave radio was official; and if 
what they heard from New York, 
Boston, and Cincinnati was conflict- 
ing or confused, they thought that 
implied conflict and confusion in 
American government policy when 
in fact it did not. So, when the war 
came on, negotiations were under- 
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taken which eventually resulted in 
the leasing to the government for 
the duration of all shortwave trans- 
mitters in this country. 

But that was not enough; facing 
the shrewd and voluminous propa- 
ganda poured out from the magnifi- 
cent shortwave equipment available 
to Dr. Goebbels—not to speak of the 
Italian and Japanese propaganda 
broadcasts—the United States was 
very feebly equipped indeed. So, 
during the war, the government built, 
at a cost of several million dollars, 
twenty-two more shortwave trans- 
mitters; and accordingly now owns 
the larger part of the American in- 
ternational broadcasting plant. That 
is why Congress must make the ulti- 
mate decision as to its disposal. 
Shortwave, to be sure, has only a 
limited audience; in Germany and 
the countries occupied by Germany 
it was a capital offense to listen to 
it, and both the Germans and the 
Japanese confiscated shortwave re- 
ceivers whenever they could find 
them. People did listen to it none- 
theless—people in the resistance 
movement; some of the most effec- 
tive work done by OWI was the in- 
formation and assistance we were 
able to give the resistance move- 
ments in France, the Low Countries, 
Norway, and the Philippines. But as 
rapidly as possible we set up med- 
ium-wave relay stations for our 
broadcasts through which we could 
reach a far larger audience—relay 
stations in London and Algiers, in 
Saipan and Manila. With the aid of 
those relay stations, broadcasts from 
the United States can reach pretty 
much all the world—if we are per- 
mitted to continue broadcasting. 


\ 
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Y CAN’T private interests do 

it? They can, if they are will- 

ing to spend the money. You can 
hope for no commercials on short- 
wave radio; advertisers who want 
to reach a foreign audience can get 
a better money’s worth if they put 
their advertising on the domestic 
radio in the foreign country they 
want to reach. When the AP refused 
further delivery of news for State 


Department broadcasts the State De- _ 


partment suggested that the AP and 
other news services, together with 
the private interests owning a mi- 
nority of the transmitters, might or- 
ganize a corporation to do the job 
themselves. It was added, however, 
that to do it right would entail a 
deficit of six to ten million dollars a 
year. The offer has not been ac- 
cepted. 

So, if there is going to be a news 
service from America to foreign 
countries by radio, the government 
has got to do it; the question is 
whether the government has a right 
to do it, when the AP and UP are 
doing their best to expand their serv- 
ices abroad, to sell their news to 
foreign newspapers; and whether, if 
the government continues to do it, 
the press associations should be 
asked to sell their news to this gov- 
ernment service, in apparent com- 
petition with themselves. This in- 
volves a question of principle; 
should the government compete with 
private industry? You could answer 
that, in this peculiar international 
field, one way or the other, and could 
support either answer with plausible 
arguments; but actually this field of 
shortwave radio is one which private 
industry is extremely unlikely to re- 
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enter without some form of govem. 
ment subsidy. Furthermore, the gov. 
ernment is not giving its radio news 
to foreign newspapers, in competi. 
tion with the AP and the UP; it ; 
sending it direct to foreign listeners; 
and that brings up the whole ques. 
tion of competition between radi 
news and newspaper news. That is 
an old argument in this country; but 
I think by now it is pretty generally 
agreed that the two do not compete 
so much as supplement each other, 
Radio has the advantage of imme. 
diacy, the newspaper of fullness; 
you hear the broadcast of the world’s 
series but you are pretty likely to 
want to read about it, too, in the next 
day’s paper. State Department 
broadcasts might, then, create more 
rather than less demand for AP and 
UP news in foreign papers. It has 
been argued that newspapers which 
do not subscribe to the AP or UP 
service could steal their news from 
the State Department broadcasts. 
That is possible; though it has gen- 
erally been found that to transmit 
news successfully by voice broadcast 
you must talk at dictation speed. 
Still it might be stolen; it might also 
be stolen, however, from the AP and 
UP themselves, if they distribute 
their news to their more remote 
clients by Morse-code broadcasts as 
Reuters, the British news agency, 
does in Asia. In any case there could 
be recourse to legal remedies. 
Furthermore, there are large parts 
of the world where AP and UP sales 
men can do no business. There is 
the immense area of Russia, in 
Europe and Asia, which gets such 
news as its government chooses 1 
give it; which gets its AP news at 
second hand, as screened by Tass. 
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The State Department does not 
broadcast to Russia because the 


Russian government, during the war, 
forbade shortwave listening except 
by officials; but there are reports 
that that ban is to be relaxed, and 
in that case we may broadcast to 
Russia so that anyone who wants to 
i listen can get his American news as 
it comes. There are, furthermore, 
the various countries of eastern and 
southeastern Eurepe lying behind 
what has been called the Russian 
curtain. AP and UP have made lit- 
tle progress in selling there; those 
countries get their news about the 
rest of the world, including the 
United States, chiefly from Russia. 
Some of it from British broadcasts, 
band some from State Department 
broadcasts, so long as they can con- 
tinue. The AP and UP have been 
properly and praiseworthily con- 
cerned with getting news out of that 
part of the world, for distribution in 
the United States; that is their 
business, but their commercial in- 
terest in that instance coincides with 
the national interest. But the Ameri- 
can people are already better in- 
formed about what is going on in the 
world than are any other people; 
even more important than getting 
news out of eastern Europe is getting 
news into eastern Europe, Russia in- 
cluded. 

The great advantage of the radio— 
the thing it can do which the AP and 
UP cannot do, with the best of in- 
tentions—is to strike through the 
curtain of censorship and reach the 
listener direct when his newspapers 
are forbidden to print the truth. 
Last Spring, when the Russians 
2oved into Bulgaria, the local gov- 
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ernment which they dominated es- 
tablished a rigorous control of the 
press. We found then that OWI 
broadcasts were not merely the only 
way to let the Bulgarians know what 
was going on in the United States, 
but the only way to let them know 
about some things that were going 
on in Bulgaria. When the leader of 
the country, fled from the Com- 
munists in fear of his life and took 
refuge in the American Legation, 
the Bulgarian newspapers published 
nothing about it; the only way the 
Bulgarians learned about this highly 
important turn of their domestic 
politics was from OWI broadcasts. 


The State Department recently is- 
sued a long and sizzling history of 
the Argentine government’s collab- 
oration with the axis—material 
gathered largely from German gov- 
ernment records or German govern- 
ment officials. Dispatches from 
Buenos Aires the first night said that 
the newspapers printed only brief 
mention of it. Now the AP and UP 
sent long stories about this report; 
I do not know whether the brevity 
of Argentine newspaper accounts the 
first night was due to slowness of 
transmission of such long dispatches, 
or to a censorship of the press such 
as has often been imposed in Argen- 
tina. But, said the report from 
Buenos Aires, the people were get- 
ting a full account by radio—the 
State Department radio, which could 
address the Argentine people direct. 
If there were any attempt at censor- 
ship—and I do not know that there 
was—these broadcasts apparently 
convinced the Argentine government 
that it was futile, for the next day 
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the Buenos Aires papers printed the 
story at length. And hereafter, in 
any future crisis in our relations with 
some foreign nation, the radio is the 
surest way to get the American point 
of view to the people of that nation, 
past their government’s censorship. 
The AP and UP would certainly do 
the best they could to report that 
point of view as news; but they 
would be helpless if the foreign gov- 
ernment concerned refused to let the 
papers print their dispatches. The 
radio can go direct to anybody who 
dares to listen; and I do not think 
the government of the United States 
can afford to give up an instrumen- 
tality which we are sure to need from 
time to time, to explain our policy 
to foreign peoples who may be af- 
fected by that policy. 


OME PEOPLE maintain that full 

and free international informa- 
tion will necessarily lead to inter- 
national brotherhood. I am not sure 
of that at all. I cannot help recall- 
ing that in this country, where many 
people have antipathies to one for- 
eign nation or another, nobody hates 
the Afghans; because nobody ever 
saw an Afghan—except the late 
Achmed Abdullah, and he was a 
Broadway Afghan who was pretty 
much like one of us. But the na- 
tions of the world do not live on sep- 
arate and hermetically sealed is- 
lands; whether we like it or not we 
must have continual and extensive 
dealings with one another; and the 
whole theory of democracy implies 
that a nation will make its decisions 
more intelligently if it knows what 
is going on. The AP and UP deserve 
the heartiest support in their cam- 
paign for worldwide freedom of in- 
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formation; but I cannot see that they 
deserve support in their present pol. 
icy of insisting that there must be np 
American news sent to the rest of 
the world unless they sell it. It js 
very doubtful if the competition of 
which they are afraid actually exists: 
the doubt is so considerable that it 
does not seem to me to justify the 
cutting off of a government service 
required by the national interest. 
But is it required by the national 
interest? What does a government 
news service do that AP and UP 
couldn’t do by themselves? Well, | 
have mentioned one thing—the abil. 
ity of radio to bypass censorship; 
also a government service can give a 
fuller and better rounded picture of 
American life than can be done by 
any news service which is restricted 
to whatever may be the top news of 
the moment—news which is very apt 
to deal with the more regrettable 
aspects of life; especially when that 
is the kind of news that most for- 
eigners have been trained to expect 
from America. It is on the whole 
what their papers and their own news 
agencies gave them before the war; 
what the enemy propaganda ager- 
cies poured on them, in a flood, dur- 
ing the war; what they may expect 
still. I quote once more from the 
report of the traveling committee of 
the American Society of Newspaper 
Editors: “One of the chief com 
plaints we found from our diplomatic 
and information staffs abroad was 
that our own news services—AP, 
UP, and INS—were sending ou 
items which they thought would be 
used and displayed, in an effort to 
build up their services, without re 
gard to whether the people of for 
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eign countries were getting a picture 
of America and its news. Too often 
it is race riots, murders, Hollywood 
loves, divorces, and so on which con- 
tribute to a distorted picture of 
America.” 

Well, those items all are news; 
but they are not all the aews about 
what is going on in the United 
States. They are, however, the items 
that most foreign readers are most 
accustomed to expect; our press 
associations must compete with for- 
eign agencies which send out plenty 
of that stuff, and it is no wonder if 
they tend to compete by sending 
what is surest to sell. From conver- 


sations with executives of our news. 


services I am convinced that they 
are aware of this danger, that they 
have a sincere desire to improve the 
quality of their foreign service and 
present a truthful, but still a com- 
plete and rounded picture of Ameri- 
can life. But they have to struggle 
against a habit among their readers; 
and they know that the one who 
first slips down from this high as- 
piration is probably the fellow who 
will make the sales. 

It is objected that this is propa- 
ganda, What is propaganda? The 
late A. E. Housman once said that 
he could not define poetry any more 
than a terrier could define a rat, but 
that the terrier knew a rat when he 
saw one. That is about the way I 
feel about propaganda; so long as 
the material you send out is true, 
whether it is propaganda or infor- 
mation depends on the intention, 
and still more on the effect, rather 
than on the actual content of the 
material, We have recently had an 
instance. The blue book issued by 
our State Department on the pro- 
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Nazi activities of the Argentine gov- 
ernment was news; it was factual 
information. But, if the Argentine 
voters accepted it as true, and if they 
were permitted to express their feel- 
ings in the election, it would prob- 
ably influence their votes. Was the 
State Department radio guilty of 
propaganda, then, in sending a re- 
port of the contents of this American 
official document to Argentina? If 
so, the AP and UP were equally 
guilty of propaganda, for they sent 
long news stories about it, too. 

All those agencies, governmental 
and private, were reporting news; 
but it was news which would have a 
propagandistic effect. The truth is 
that a fact—an incontrovertible, un- 
disputed fact—is often the most 
powerful propaganda. In the old 
war, the war of 1914, the most effec- 
tive anti-German propaganda was 
nothing that was said by Northcliffe 
or Creel or any other allied propa- 
gandist; it was the German invasion 
of Belgium, violating a neutrality 
which Germany had guaranteed by 
treaty—an act which shocked the 
far more civilized world of 1914 as 
perhaps nothing could shock us now. 
The biggest anti-German propaganda 
in this war was Hitler’s record—his 
broken promises, the bestiality of his 
rule. And the most powerful anti- 
Russian propaganda this winter was 
Mr. Vishinsky’s behavior at the re- 
cent London conference; factually 
and objectively reported, it had a 
powerful propaganda effect, just as 
the most powerful anti-American 
propaganda, at present, is the knowl- 
edge, in the rest of the world, that 
we are letting our army and navy 
go to pieces, so that whatever the 
policies of the United States, we 
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lack, at the moment, the force to 
back them up. 


IHE DEFINITION of propaganda 

is not so simple. Certainly false 
information may be propaganda, but 
propaganda, as I have suggested, is 
not always or even often false. False- 
hood is too easy to detect; and when 
it is exposed, your propaganda back- 
fires. During the war the Office of 
War Information did make propa- 
ganda against our enemies—both to 
their home publics, to the inhabi- 
tants of occupied countries, and 
where necessary to neutral coun- 
tries; but we stuck to the truth. 
Luckily the truth was on our side. 
We could stick to the truth and tell 
an effective story; but we told the 
truth to advance the interest of the 
United States at war, and we told 
it to the enemy, to occupied coun- 
tries, and on occasion to neutrals, 
with such selection and emphasis as 
best to advance that interest. That 
was propaganda and I am not 
ashamed of it. 

At the same time, addressing al- 
lied countries, and generally in ad- 
dressing the neutrals, we provided as 
best we could a straight information 
program about American policy and 
American life—not glossing over the 
bad news such as strikes and race 
riots, but endeavoring to present a 
complete and rounded picture in 
which bad and good would be seen 
in proper perspective. That is the 
kind of program that the State De- 
partment proposes to conduct. 

There are, of course, certain ob- 
vious types of propaganda, not for 
one’s own country but against the 
government of a foreign country— 
what is known as the war of nerves, 


such as the Germans conducted 
against the Czechs in the summer oj 
1938, against the Poles in the sum. 
mer of 1939, and against other ng. 
tions later as their policy required, 
It might be noted that words are 
usually only one weapon in the war 
of nerves; propaganda is apt to be 


accompanied by certain gover. 


mental acts, diplomatic or economic 
measures. It is a milder form of 
political pressure than shooting war; 
but like shooting war, it is a carry. 
ing out of the political policy of one 
government against another—and 
like shooting war, the question 
whether it is justifiable or not de. 
pends on the soundness of the policy, 
and on the question whether the aims 
of that policy could not be attained 
by milder methods. 

So proposals for outlawing the war 
of nerves, like proposals for outlaw. 
ing shooting war, strike at symptoms 
and not at causes. One such pro- 
posal has lately been offered in an 
extremely interesting book entitled 
Unwritten Treaty by James P. War. 
burg, who until early in 1944, was 
director of European propaganda 
for the Office of War Information. 
Mr. Warburg is in error on certain 
matters of fact, and any of you who 
have read the book will understand 
that I disagree with some of his 
judgments. Nevertheless, he is 4 
thorough student and a skilled prac- 
titioner of propaganda, and his views 
are worth study by anybody who i: 
interested in the subject. 

Mr. Warburg is in favor of recip 
rocal freedom of information among 
all countries; he is in favor of a gov- 
ernment information program. He 
says, indeed, that such a prograll 
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would be propaganda, but what he 
calls harmless propaganda. He en- 
deavors to draw a distinction be- 
tween that and harmful propa- 
ganda—otherwise known as psycho- 
logical warfare—and this latter he 
would outlaw by treaty among the 
United Nations. Basically his dis- 
tinction is that positive propa- 
ganda—information about one’s own 
country—is harmless, provided that 
it contains no misrepresentation of 
fact, that it is properly labeled as to 
origin, and that it does not make 
derogatory statements about or com- 
parisons unfavorable to other coun- 
tries. The acts of psychological ag- 
gression which he would forbid by 
treaty would be attempts to dis- 
credit the government of another na- 
tion, especially among its own citi- 
zens; to divide the people of other 
nations. among themselves; to dis- 
credit another nation’s philosophy of 
government and way of life; or to 
stimulate prejudice against any ra- 
cial, social, economic or political 
group. 

These are certainly worthy objec- 


' tives; putting them into practice 


would be somewhat difficult. It is 
evident, for instance, that such a 
treaty would prohibit the recent 
statements made by our government 
about the government of Argentina. 
Mr. Warburg obviously thinks it was 
a mistake ever to let Argentina into 
the United Nations and most of us 
would agree with him; nevertheless 
Argentina is there, and our govern- 
ment has recently issued a statement 
whose effect, if it has any, must cer- 
tainly be to discredit the Argentine 
government among its own citizens. 


Should we have been compelled by 


treaty obligation to withhold that 
statement? It was true, it was news; 
obtained from sources only recently 
made available; and it was of great 
political importance not only to the 
Argentine people, but to the nations 


‘of the world. To publish it could 


certainly be interpreted as a war of 
nerves; to suppress it, however, 
would have been to suppress news 
and leave the world in the dark on a 
highly important aspect of interna- 
tional politics. 


HE WARBURG proposal would 

further pledge the nations to 
counteract, so far as constitutionally 
possible, activities of their own citi- 
zens which might tend in the direc- 
tion of psychological aggression 
against another government. That 
means that if certain American news- 
papers started a campaign against a 
foreign government—and some of 
them are conducting such campaigns 
practically all the time—our govern- 
ment would correct any misstate- 
ment of fact, dissociate itself from 
the campaign, and if necessary try 
to counteract it by telling the other 
side of the story. In many cases 
such action would probably be a 
service to international peace and 
good will; but we would be pledged 
to take such action in all cases—and 
a case might well arise in which 
newspaper correspondents accurately 
called attention to certain situations, 
or activities by a foreign govern- 
ment, dangerous to international 
peace; and the United States govern- 
ment, knowing those reports to be 
generally true, would be hampered 
by a treaty obligation to do what it 
could to countract them. It would in 
that case be faced by a choice be- 
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tween imputing falsehood to what 
was true, to something that the 
American people ought to know, or 
violating its treaty obligation. 

So you see that this question of 
what is and is not propaganda is 
far from simple. All I can say is— 
and I say this of my own knowl- 
edge—that the intention of the 
State Department information serv- 
ice is to tell the truth, to endeavor 
to present a complete and rounded 
picture of American news and Amer- 
ican life, with both the lights and 
shadows; in the conviction that such 
truthful information, given to for- 
eign peoples, will in the long run 
advance the prestige and the interest 
of the United States. 

Other governments are conducting 
such news services, and however ob- 
jective they may or may not be, they 
are concerned with giving such a 
view of the world picture as will ad- 
vance their interests, not ours. In 


an ideal world, possibly, there would 
be no government news services, and 
the free flow of information among 
nations would be conducted excly. 
sively by private citizens, whose nv. 
merous voices might blend into some 
sort of harmony. But in an ideal 
world there would be no armies and 
navies, and no such tension among 
nations as makes the maintenance 
of armies and navies necessary. 
Maybe, some day, the United Na. 
tions will be able to create that kind 
of world; but it is not the kind of 
world we live in now. 

I do not believe that in times like 
these our government can afford to 
be deprived of an instrument—in. 
ternational broadcasting—which no 
private interest is now able to em- 
ploy, and which will from time to 
time be essential to provide foreign 
nations with information that will 
advance the interest of the United 
States. 
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Shortwave Broadcasting 


And the News 
By William Benton 


Mr. Benton, 


founder of Benton and Bowles ad- 


vertising agency, former vice-president of the 
University of Chicago, and now Assistant Secre- 


tary of Stat 


e, explains the thinking behind the 


government’s broadcasts to foreign countries. 


AST DECEMBER 22 the State 

Department announced that the 
United States Government had de- 
cided to recognize Yugoslavia’s 
newly-proclaimed republican govern- 
ment. The instructions sent to the 
American Ambassador at Belgrade 
were released to the press in Wash- 
ington. The Ambassador was told to 
make it clear to the authorities and 
the people of Yugoslavia that our 
willingness to establish diplomatic 
relations with their new government 
“should not be interpreted as imply- 
ing approval of the policies of the 
regime, its methods of assuming con- 
trol, or its failure to implement the 
guarantees of personal freedom 
promised its people.” 

Not until December 25 did the 
closely controlled press of Yugo- 
slavia report the American decision. 
Even then, Belgrade’s newspapers 
gave the story only two short para- 
graphs, buried on inside pages. They 
recited only the bare fact of the 
recognition, and not a word was 
said about the outspoken criticism 
and reservations which our Govern- 
ment attached to it. 

In spite of this attempt to keep 
the facts from them, the people of 
Yugoslavia learned the truth. Three 
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times a day powerful shortwave 
transmitters on the East Coast of the 
United States, aided by relay sta- 
tions in North Africa and England, 
broadcast in the Yugoslav languages 
full accounts of what had happened. 
Yugoslavs who heard the broadcasts 
told others; word spread quickly 
that there was more to the story 
than the newspapers revealed. 

In Belgrade, crowds descended on 
the offices of the United States In- 
formation Service, which is main- 
tained by the American Embassy. 
They wanted authoritative informa- 
tion about the recognition. They 
swarmed around the USIS bulletin- 
board, where two copies of the full 
text of the State Department’s an- 
nouncement had been posted. The 
small building became so crowded 
that normal operation of the library 
and reading-room became impossi- 
ble, so the persons in charge began 
mimeographing copies to give to 
those who asked for them. By noon 
of the next day, 3400 copies were 
gone and still the people came. The 
congestion grew so serious that the 
USIS office had to be closed tempor- 
arily in order to avoid police inter- 
vention. 
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Early in February, the United 
States and Great Britain announced 
that they were prepared to recog- 
nize the Groza Government in Ro- 
mania, in view of the fact that Groza 
had promised that his government 
would be broadened and that free 
elections, accompanied by freedom 
of the press and freedom of assem- 
bly, would be held in accordance 
with the agreements which the 
United States, Great Britain, and 
the USSR had reached at the con- 
ference of foreign ministers held at 


Moscow in December. 


Several days later the Bucharest 
newspapers were allowed to publish 
stories about the American and Brit- 
ish announcement. The press-runs 
of Romanian papers are severely 
limited by a shortage of newsprint. 
As fast as the papers containing 
these stories reached the newsstands, 
they were bought up, en bloc, by 
organized groups, identity unknown. 
Very few copies reached the public 
that day. 


Nevertheless, the many Roman- 
ians who had heard, or heard of, 
the shortwave broadcasts from New 
York and London knew that the 
U. S. and Britain had kept the 
pledge they made at Moscow and had 
forthrightly said they expected the 
Romanian government to keep its 
side of the bargain. 

Scarcely a month later this 
familiar pattern was repeated in 
Spain. There were not more than 
300 words in the joint statement 
which France, Great Britain, and 
the United States made on policy to- 
ward the Franco regime. Free news- 
papers easily found space to publish 
its full text. Not so in Spain. The 


United Press reported from Madrid 
that Americans there were incensed 
by the watered-down and misleading 
version of the statement which al] 
Spanish papers published. 

We may be sure, however, that a 
goodly proportion of Spain’s people 
heard the full text via radio. The 
Spaniards, like other peoples who 
have little faith in what their govern. 
ments permit them to hear and read, 
are acutely aware of shortwave 
broadcasting. The State Depart. 
ment’s broadcasting office in New 
York receives many letters from 
Spanish listeners. Not long ago a 
single broadcast to Spain reviewed 
the SHAEF motion picture, “The 
True Glory,” and invited listeners to 
ask the USIS office in Madrid for 
particulars of its showings in Spain. 
For several days after that the USIS 
office was so jammed with callers 
that its regular business had to be 
neglected. 


ANY INCIDENTS like these 
have been reported to the State 
Department by its representatives 
abroad. They explain in large part 
why nearly all our ambassadors and 
ministers urge that the United States 
continue its overseas broadcasts. 
Our diplomats abroad have come to 
appreciate the characteristic of short- 
wave broadcasting which sets it 
apart from all other means of inter- 
national communication: and which 
makes it an indispensable part of 
an effective program for informing 
other peoples about America. 
For shortwave broadcasts carry 
the Voice of America wherever we 
want it to be heard—without expos 
ing it to censorship, distortion, sup- 
pression or delay. 
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The ability of shortwave to pene- 
trate to the far corners of the earth 
without regard to national boun- 
daries or other man-made obstacles 
makes it a potent weapon in the 
campaign for worldwide freedom of 
the press. Half the power of a con- 
trolled press to do evil is lost when- 
ever the people who read it learn 
that it is controlled. If it does not 
jibe with foreign news broadcasts 
that are truthful and are believed, it 
cannot completely deceive or cor- 
rupt any people. Bad money may 
drive out good, but corrupt “news” 
cannot stand against true news if 
there is a chance for comparison. 

American shortwave newscasts 
are especially effective in this re- 
pect, for two reasons. Most of the 
world knows that in America the 
collection and dissemination of news 
is free and untrammeled, and that 
American newspapers, news agen- 
cies, and radio networks record and 
report world events on an unparal- 
leled scale and with unsurpassed 
freedom. The second reason is that 
general respect for the integrity of 
the American Government carries 
conviction to Voice of America lis- 
teners overseas. 

Mark Ethridge, publisher of the 
Louisville Courier-Journal and Louis- 
ville Times, sums it up well. Last 
fall he traveled throughout the Bal- 
kans, as a special representative of 
the President, to investigate barriers 
to the free flow of news. He reports 
that the Balkan peoples listen to 
American broadcasts and have faith 
in them. “I have had them, from 
palace to peasant, tell me about it,” 
Mr. Ethridge said. “One peasant 
even claimed that the American Gov- 
ernment was not putting on the news 


at the time he wanted it. They be- 
lieve this news. They believe it be- 
yond any other news in the world... 
first, because they have faith in the 
American government, and second, 
because they know that we do not 
have strategic interests by which 
news should be measured.” * 

Shortly after Mr. Ethridge re- 
turned from his trip, the State De- 
partment representative in one of the 
countries he had visited cabled 
Washington that editors and other 
influential persons at his post “were 
expressing alarm over the possibility 
that Voice of America broadcasts 
may be discontinued.” He added: 
“They are widely heard here and 
many consider them the sole source 
of objective news.” 


NLY in the United States has 


shortwave broadcasting ever 
been in private hands to any extent. 
The first U. S. shortwave voice broad- 
cast transmitter went on the air in 
1934. By December 7, 1941, eleven 
transmitters were in operation. They 
were owned by six corporations.’ 
It is estimated that these corpora- 
tions, now known as “licensees,” had 
spent about $2,500,000 on their 
shortwave installations and that their 
annual operating cost was about 
$1,000,000 as of 1941. Revenues 
from advertising and other sources 
returned only a fraction of the op- 
erating costs. 
The war made an integrated and 


10On University of Chicago Round Table 
broadcast, ‘“‘Public vs. Private News,” 
Feb. 24, 1946. 

2 National Broadcasting Co., Columbia 
Broadcasting System, General Electric 
Co., Crosley Corporation, Westinghouse 
Electric and Mfg. Corporation, World 
Wide Broadcasting Foundation, Inc. The 
Associated Broadcasters, Inc., completed 
two transmitters in 1942. 
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greatly expanded shortwave system 
a necessity. In 1942 the Government 
took over all existing transmitters, 
under lease contracts, and assumed 
responsibility for programming. NBC 
and CBS continued to produce some 
programs of their own, but under 
government direction. The number 
of transmitters was tripled, largely 
by direct expenditure of government 
funds. In 1945 thirty-nine transmit- 
ters were in operation within the 
country and a dozen more had been 
installed abroad, primarily as relay 
stations to pick up and rebroadcast 
locally the programs of the home 
transmitters. 


During the war all transmitters 
were operated by and for the gov- 
ernment. The OWI shared program- 
time with the Office of Inter-Ameri- 
can Affairs, which broadcast to Latin 
America, and with the Armed Forces 
Radio Service, which served Army 
and personnel stationed 
abroad. A Presidential order term- 
inated OWI and OIAA last August 
and transferred their continuing 
functions to the Department of State. 
The shortwave operation is now the 
responsibility of the Department’s 
Office of International Information 
and Cultural Affairs, which has cut 
program-hours, number of languages 
employed, and the size of the operat- 
ing staff far below their wartime 
peaks. 

Study of a postwar shortwave sys- 
tem began long before the war’s end. 
In November 1943, President Roose- 
velt wrote James L. Fly, then Chair- 
man of the Federal Communications 
Commission: 


If the principle of freedom to lis- 
ten is to help in providing the basis 
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lay the 
foundations now for an sian 
for 


tem of international broadcasting 
the future years. 


Many technical problems, as vel] 
as differences of opinion, were e. 
countered by those—within go. 
ernment and without—who took part 
in the investigation of this very con. 
plex and largely new field. Agree. 
ment was reached, however, on ; 
statement of basic policy which wa 
prepared by the Department of Stat. 
and approved by the Special Con. 
mittee on Communications in Febr. 
ary 1945: 


1. Direct short-wave broadcasts orig. 
inating in the United States should 
be continued after the war on: 
daily basis. 

2. Facilities, both as to quantity and 
quantity, should in general be a 
good as those of any other country. 


This statement did not face up to 
the question of who should operate 
postwar system—private  corpors- 
tions, the Government, or some com 
bination of the two. That is a prob- 
lem which only Congress can decide. 


TEVER form American 
shortwave broadcasting may 

take — government, private, 
mixed—newscasts will be a major de 
terminant of its audience-appeal. The 
United States has become the world’s 
most important news center, and the 
location of UNO headquarters in this 
country will make it even more »%. 
There is a great hunger throughout 
the world for news about America, 
from American sources, collected 
and presented with the integrity, 
clarity, and efficiency which are a 
American tradition. What America 
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has to say on the shortwave will 
never lack for listeners, especially in 
those areas which can get little or no 
American information in other ways. 

Will shortwave news broadcasts 


“compete” with the distribution of 


news to foreign publications by 
America’s great private news agen- 
cies? In other words, will the news- 
papers of nations reached by Ameri- 
can shortwave broadcasts be less in- 
terested in buying the news reports 
of the AP, the UP, and the INS than 
they would otherwise be? I think 
not. In fact, I think they will be 
more interested. 

Not many years ago it was widely 
thought that radio newscasts within 
this country were a threat to news- 
paper circulation and to the news 
agencies. Experience has proved 
these fears were groundless. News 
agencies today sell their reports to 
broadcasting stations as a matter of 
course, and many of the stations are 
owned by newspapers. 

These domestic developments im- 
ply that the loudspeaker does not 
replace the newspaper in public 
favor. Indeed, it has been pretty 
well demonstrated that a news story 
on the air sharpens the listener’s in- 
terest in reading about it in his news- 
paper. There is no reason why the 
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foreign shortwave listener should 
react differently, and I have heard 
no evidence that he does. Our short- 
wave broadcasts will thus develop 
the foreign market for our wire serv- 
ices, and not the reverse. 

The American news agencies, with 
the wholehearted support and coop- 
eration of their government, are now 
rapidly expanding their overseas 
markets and today serve foreign 
newspapers in numbers that would 
have seemed impossible a few years ~ 
ago. Most of the credit for their suc- 
cess undoubtedly goes to the solid 
reputation the agencies have estab- 
lished for themselves and to the 
greater importance which news from 
the United States has in recent years 
assumed in the eyes of foreign edi- 
tors and readers. 

But I think it is fair to add that 
the American shortwave radio has 
done not a little to advance the good 
repute of news from American 
sources and to create a greater de- 
mand for it. 

In a world no longer at war, but 
not yet at peace, America’s radio 
voice must not be silenced. For it is 
a powerful and irreplaceable advyo- 
cate of American principles, not 
least among which is freedom of the 
press, freedom to know. 
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International Broadcasting: 
Still a Jangle of Nerves 


By John W. Gerber 


What has happened to shortwave radio, a weapon 
widely used in the major capitals of the world 
during the war, is described here by Mr. Gerber, 
who served as wartime director of the shortwave 
listening station for CBS. 


F WE were to judge by the amount it was necessary to continue the 
and kind of international broad- fight on shortwave. One of the first 
casting that is being carried on these acts of the French resistance fighters 
days, we might think that peace— when they rose to liberate Paris was 
like war—is a contest. During the to capture the shortwave transmit. 
war thousands of men of all nations ters. It is fair to infer that it has 
explored the techniques and mechan- become a habit to regard interna. 
ics of international broadcasting, a tional radio as a psychological wea- 
medium which theretofore largely pon, rather than as a medium for 
had been neglected. Their end prod- information, education, and enter. 
uct, mechanically, is adequate for tainment. 
its purposes. But their wartime In general, then, the emphasis is 
techniques were mostly designed for on establishing among the audience 
disputation, and there has been little a desired effect, for which purpose 
if any reconversion. it is necessary to “tailor” programs 
To a great extent, this situation is to fit each section of the audience. 
simply a reflection of the current For example, it is practically w- 
state of the world. It is apparent by heard-of in international broadcast- 
now that the problems of peace are ing circles to transmit the same pro- 
as numerous and as complex as the gram to England as to France—even 
problems of war, and there is no_ in translation. A program directed 
overlooking the fact that we do have to England should be English, and 
differences—some of them serious. one to France should be French. 
International broadcasting, as Having thus established rapport with 
heard today, may lead one to specu- the audience, the program planner 
late that the situation is also the re- proceeds to slip in the hypodermic, 
sult of an attitude. During the war, in varying degrees of strength. This 
international radio was purely an is even carried to the extreme of 
adjunct of government force and employing an American to broadcast 
power. As such it became tremen- to America and an Englishman to 
dously important, and with few ex- broadcast to England, although pre- 
ceptions the conquered countries, im- sumably both audiences understand 
mediately they were liberated, felt the same language. 
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This general pattern varies greatly 
from country to country, and so does 
the method. Let’s take a look at 
what we know of the international 
broadcasting programs of a few 
countries, to see what America has 
to compete with—if America is to 
compete. 


E BRITISH Broadcasting Cor- 

poration presents a splendid ex- 
ample of the complex requirements 
of a really big-scale international 
broadcasting outtit designed to do a 
job of convincing. The BBC oper- 
ates, roughly, seven “transmissions” 
a day... many of them running si- 
multaneously. (A “transmission” is 
a period during which one set of 
shortwave transmitters is directed to 
a specific area.) In the European 
transmission alone, which operates 
for about eighteen hours a day, the 
BBC broadcasts in some twenty-three 
European languages, from Bulgarian 
to Luxembourg patois. The pro- 
grams are mostly fifteen-minute to 
half-hour news and “talk” periods. 
The Latin American transmission 
operates in Spanish and Portugese 
for about fourteen hours a day. 
Then there are transmissions for 
India and the East (in about ten 
languages) and for the Pacific (in 
English for colonials), for the Brit- 
ish forces overseas, and for North 
America. 

The one feature that all these 
transmissions have in common is 
news. Observing only from the loud 
speaker end of the business, it may 
be said that the BBC gives the im- 
pression of trying to be objective 
about its domestic news. When 
there was a debate in Commons on 
the question of nationalizing trans- 
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port, for example, the BBC con- 
scientiously reported both sides of 
the debate; and if one side came out 
on top, it seemed to be because it 
had the better argument. But on 
some questions of foreign policy it 
is impossible to give the BBC such 
a clean bill of health. When Presi- 
dent Truman abruptly ended lend- 
lease, the BBC reported extensively 
the pained comments of sundry lead- 
ing Britons. Since there was no ap- 
parent effort to counter-balance with 
American comment, most listeners 
could only get the impression that 
America was being manifestly arbi- 
trary and unfair. Again, during the 
recent disturbances in India, the 
BBC consistently used such prejudi- 
cial phrases as “orgy of destruction,” 
and the listener could only get the 
impression that this was a spontan- 
eous outburst of violence for its own 
sake. I hope that an objective Amer- 
ican reporter would have inquired 
at length into the reasons for the 
violence. The sins of the BBC are 
largely sins of omission of one side 
of the story. 

The operation of Moscow Radio is 
comparable in size to that of the 
BBC, and in many of its transmis- 
sions Moscow also concentrates on 
news and talks. There the compari- 
son ends. News, to the Soviets, has a 
completely different meaning than it 
does to us. It is reporting with a 
mission. It consists, to a great ex- 
tent, in “playing” official statements, 
communiques and reports, or reports 
of officially-sanctioned activities. 
Moscow’s news broadcasts generally 
sound as if each item is broadcast, 
not simply because it is an informa- 
tive account of something important 
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that happened, but because it will 
produce a specific effect at the time. 

Take, for example, the demand of 
Soviet Georgia for the return of cer- 
tain territory now part of Turkey. 
Every day Moscow broadcasts ex- 
cerpts from such leading newspapers 
as Pravda and Izvestia. The Geor- 
gian demand was quoted from an 
editorial in a relatively obscure 
provincial newspaper which had 
never before, to my knowledge, been 
quoted on Moscow radio’s interna- 
tional transmissions. It became big 
news, in our terms, only when Mos- 
cow Radio picked it up. 

Moscow’s concept of the uses of 
international radio is also evident in 
broadcasts from such Eastern Euro- 
pean capitals as Sofia and Belgrade. 
Broadcasts from Warsaw are some- 
thing else again. Concentrating ex- 
clusively on news and talks, the 
Poles are constantly on the defen- 
sive. They are so anxious, appar- 


ently, to convince the world that 
they are completely independent of 
the Soviet Union that they violate 
one of the cardinal rules of current 


international broadcasting; their 
Russian broadcaster, I am told, talks 
with an atrocious Polish accent. 


HE FRENCH _ international 

broadcasting operation is con- 
siderably smaller than that of Lon- 
don and Moscow, but the pattern is 
about the same. News and talks are 
the backbone of the programming. 
One thing must be said: There must 
be some extraerdinarily active news- 
men around the studios. During the 
French cabinet crisis in which De 
Gaulle resigned, the Paris radio was 
up to the minute every minute. How- 
ever, in French news broadcasts it is 
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often difficult to tell what is ney; 
and what is commentary. In th 
middle of a news report on som 
situation on which France has a vig. 
orous official opinion, there is likely 
to be a statement such as this: “]; 
is indispensable that our friend 
know that France, in order to obtain 
immediate advantages, cannot cop. 
sent to sacrifice her future.” The 
“talks” — commentaries — often de. 
scribe French policy in terms lyrical 
beyond even Moscow’s broadcasts of 
several years ago. From a commen 
tary on French colonies: “The truth 
must be told. French colonial policy 
has been a blessing for the native 
from the very beginning, up to the 
present day. . . . France has made 


_ sacrifice after sacrifice for the sake 


of humanity. . . . We have selflessly 
brought civilization to foreign peo- 
ples.” 

No report on international radio, 
however brief, could be complete 
without mentioning the great current 
anachronism: Radio Madrid. It is 
the last remaining example of Goeb- 
bels-type propaganda in its purest 
form. 

Madrid is constantly railing a 
democracies. Here are a couple of 
sentences from a recent comment 0 
freedom of the press. “We have more 
freedom of the press than the lim- 
ited papers of the anglo-saxons. 
. . - Home censorship is negligible. 
. . . Moreover, we have extenuating 
circumstances. No new regime cal 
establish itself with absolute fret- 
dom of the press.” When, at the 
recent UNO meeting in London, 
Franco received his second rebuf 
from the rest of the world, Madrid 
radio boasted that Spain could clos 
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its border and “live alone” if neces- 
sary. Perhaps the most sinister as- 
pect of Madrid’s propaganda activi- 
ties is its constant emphasis on 
Spain’s traditional ties with Latin 
America, and its consistent support 
for every reactionary and anti-U. S. 
faction in Latin America (such as 
Mexico’s Sinarquistras). Madrid ra- 
dio vociferously supported the Peron 
regime in Argentina during the re- 
cent elections, and screamed about 
“yanqui interference” when our 
charge d’affairs released the blue 
book on Argentine aid to the Nazis. 

There are innumerable others in 
the international broadcasting field. 
Bern and Stockholm spend a lot of 
time explaining that they have al- 
ways been on the side of the United 
Nations, so why shouldn’t they get 
into the act now? Vatican radio 
keeps Catholic missionaries through- 
out the world up to date on Papal 
policies and activities (and also on 
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late researches in ecclesiastical his- 
tory). Australia has the loudest 
voice in the Pacific, and is roughly 
comparable to the BBC. There are 
shortwave transmitters in both 
Chungking and Yenan, placing their 
respective stories before the world. 
And there is a Latin American sta- 
tion almost anywhere you'd care to 
set your dial; sometimes several in 
one country representing various fac- 
tions in the government; often pri- 
vately-owned stations advertising ev- 
erything from stogies to hair tonic. 
The list could go on—Ankara, Leo- 
poldville, Cairo—they are all on the 
air. 
This competition of jagged nerves 
presents America with a superb op- 
portunity—an opportunity to set an 
example in using this potentially 
great medium, which can circle the 
globe within the space of a second, 
for building international friendship 
and understanding. 
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Measuring Radio News 


Since V-J Day 


By Elmo C. Wilson 


Now that radio news listening has become , 
firmly-rooted American habit, the question arise; 
as to how the listeners feel about the news they 
get. The author of this analysis is director of 
research for the Columbia Broadcasting System, 


HE HISTORY of communica- 

tions has had few chapters to 
compare with the rise of radio news 
during World War II. With the dra- 
matic swiftness of the war itself, the 
volume of news broadcasts increased 
sharply following the invasion of 
Poland in 1939. This rise continued 
throughout the war, and only a slight 
decrease has been in evidence since 
V-J Day. 

It is this last fact which is perhaps 
the most astonishing thing about 
radio news today, for with the end 
of the war came a widespread feel- 
ing, both inside and outside the in- 
dustry, that the American public, 
once the war was over, would turn 
to more relaxing radio fare and away 
from what it was generally assumed 
would be the more work-a-day, less 
interesting news of a _ peacetime 
world. 

But while the American radio lis- 
tener has apparently retained, at 
least to the Spring of 1946, his appe- 
tite for news, there have been cer- 
tain gradual changes in the complex- 
ion of his news interests. And re- 
cent research on this point by the 
Columbia Broadcasting System may 
help to bring into better focus the 
quality of listening to news today. 
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Returning for the moment to a 
consideration of the development of 
radio news, Table I shows the trend 
of such broadcasts over a single net- 
work since 1931. 


TABLE I 


CBS Network News Broadcasts 
1931-1945 


No. of 
Broadcasts 
lll 
427 
1322 
1828 


Hrs:Min 


7973 
7403 


These figures represent only the net: 
work originated news and do not 
take into consideration the news pro- 
grams put on by the local stations 
themselves. But some idea of the 
volume of the latter may be seen 
from the records of a single station, 
WCCO in Minneapolis. In 194, 
WCCO broadcast 4316 local and 


2163 network news programs. The 
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time devoted to this total of 6479 
broadcasts was 1008 hours and 48 
minutes.” 

Another way to show the same 
startling growth is contained in the 
statistics for the National Broadcast- 
ing Company, which show that in 
1937, NBC devoted 2.8 per cent of 
its total program hours to news. By 
1940, this had jumped to 7.2 per 
cent, and by 1944, to 20.4 per cent.’ 

Perhaps even more impressive 
than this increase in the volume of 
news presentation was the growth 
in public reliance upon radio as a 
source of information about the fast 
moving events of the day. As late as 
1939, radio news was a decided 
“also ran” in the competition to 
bring current information to the 
American public. By late 1945, it 
had become the primary source of 
information to the majority of radio 
families in this country. Two na- 
tional cross-section surveys, one by 
Elmo Roper in 1939, the other by 
the National Opinion Research Cen- 
ter of the University of Denver in 
November 1945, point clearly to this 
shift in public reliance. 

Roper Question: “From which one 
source do you get most of your news 
of what is going on—the newspapers 
or the radio?” 

NORC Question: “From which one 
source do you get most of your daily 


news about what is going on—news- 
papers or radio?” 


Roper * NORC 
1939 1945 
Newspapers 64percent 35 per cent 
Radio 25 61 
No choice ll 4 


1All figures are for the Columbia 
Broadcasting System and were compiled 
by the Program Statistics Division of the 
CBS Research Department. 

* Broadcasting, April 23, 1945. 

*The Roper survey was made among a 
cross-section of the total population, while 
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Thus, the picture of the war years is 
one of rapid growth in radio news 
offered, accompanied by a concomi- 
tant acceptance of these offerings in 
terms of public usage. But what of 
the period since V-J Day? 


VEN well established newscasters 
last September were wondering 
what might be going to happen to 
their audiences now that the drama- 
tic happenings of the shooting war 
were finished. And there were many 
who freely prophesied that whereas 
the public hung eagerly over their 
radio sets for the latest item of battle 
news, the events of the peace would 
sound pale indeed by comparison 
and would attract no such eager 
audiences. Consequently, each new 
release from the program rating 
services was carefully scanned. 
Some sponsors faced with renewal of 
contracts for news broadcasts hesi- 
tated before re-signing. By mid-fall 
it was apparent that the prophets of 


‘doom had at least been guilty of 


exaggeration, and by the end of the 
winter of 1946, it was evident to 
anyone having access to the measure- 
ments of radio program popularity 
that news broadcasts were here to 
stay. 

Chart A, based on Nielsen Radio 
Index figures, traces the trend of 
average audience ratings for all 
sponsored network news programs 
and for all sponsored network pro- 
grams, month by month, since De- 
cember 1943. 


that done by the National Opinion Re- 
search Center was asked of radio owners 
only. Since radio owners constitute more 
than nine of every ten families in the 
country, however, this difference in the 
sample should not cause any great varia- 
tion in the trend picture shown by the 
comparison of the two surveys. 
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Analysis of the chart shows that 
the average audience rating for spon- 
sored network news in December 
1943 was 5.0, and that this consti- 
tuted a ratio of 62 per cent when re- 
lated to the average audience rating 
for all sponsored network programs. 
In February 1946, the latest month 
for which Nielsen Radio Index fig- 
ures are available at this writing, 
the average radio family since that 
was 6.8, giving it a ratio of 71 per 
cent of the rating for all programs. 

One question, however, which 
arises in consideration of these 
trend figures is the matter of the 
number of news programs involved 
in the various points along this rat- 
ing scale. It is true that in Decem- 
ber of 1943 there were forty-eight 
news programs in the analysis pre- 
sented by Nielsen, and by February 
1946 this number had dropped to 
thirty-five. In terms of simple arith- 
metic this might mean that since 
there were fewer news programs to 
listen to, the ratings of those which 
remained on the air in 1946 might 
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be higher even though there were 
fewer persons in the aggregate lis- 
tening to news programs than there 
were twenty-six months earlier. 

The accuracy of this generality 
may be tested by measuring the ac- 
tual number of minutes of sponsored 
network news broadcasts heard by 
radio families. The peak number of 
such news programs shown in the 
Nielsen analysis occurred in June 
1945, when there were forty-six. 
During this month, the average radio 
family listened to about eleven min- 
utes of commercially sponsored net- 
work news a day. In December 1945, 
in spite of the drop in the number 
of news programs to thirty-five, the 
average radio family was listening 
to ten minutes of such news a day. 
If we look instead at the climactic 
events of V-J Day for a base point, 
the amount of listening to news by 
the average radio family since that 
time has shown a very slight in- 
crease in terms of minutes, as may 
be seen in Table II. 


TABLE Ii 
Nielson Radio Index 


Analysis of Listening to Sponsored Network News 
Average Minutes Listened Per Day 
June-December 1945 


Average No. of 
Minutes Offered 
Per Day 


1945 


19.9 
17.4 
16.9 
16.3 
15.6 
15.6 
13.6 


June 

July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


= 
Average Audience Average 
7 Rating Minutes Listened 
For Period Per Day 
5.7 11.3 
45 78 
5.7 9.6 
5.3 8.6 
6.1 95 
65 10.1 
7.3 9.9 
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This lack of change in the actual 
amount of listening further points 
to the sustained dependence and in- 
terest of the public in radio news, 
at least in so far as network spon- 
sored news is concerned. Admit- 
tedly, this does not reveal the pic- 
ture of what may have happened to 
unsponsored news and news orig- 
inating on the local stations, but 
from non-statistical evidence at hand 
there is no reason to believe that 
such programs have decreased sig- 
nificantly in numbers or in audience. 


F, THEN, there was very little 

change in the volume of listening 
to news broadcasts after V-J Day, 
were there any differences in the 
types of news the public preferred 
following the Japanese surrender? 
One of the reasonable assumptions 
might be that there would be a sharp 
decrease in public interest in foreign 
news, with an accompanying greater 
concern with more localized items. 
To some extent this proves to be the 
case, although perhaps not to the 
degree which might have been an- 
ticipated. Some interesting evidence 
on this point is shown in the results 
of a question included in a nation- 
wide survey made by the National 
Opinion Research Center in March 
of 1946. 


“As far as your own listening is 
concerned, is the radio giving too 
much time or not enough time to...” 
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In one sense, the most significan 
thing about these figures is the fac 
that the majority felt that news pro. 
gramming in terms of local, national, 
and international content was “about 
right.” Nonetheless, the 31 per cen 
who declare there is not enough time 
devoted to local news is an indica. 
tion that the home surroundings are 
regaining perspective as a source of 
interesting news. 

On an a priori basis, one might 
also assume that with the war’s end 
listeners might feel relatively less 
need for the often-time dogmatic, 
but perhaps confident and comfort. 
ing, assurances of the opinion. 
ated commentator. And interestingly 
enough, this assumption apparently 
proves to be true upon analysis, 
Classifying news broadcasters into 
groups based on a qualitative analy. 
sis of the type of material they offer 
over the air, an analysis was made 
of the popularity trends of “com. 
mentators,” and “reporters.” Using 
C. E. Hooper’s share of audience fig. 
ures, and assigning a base line of 
100 to the average newscaster’s share 
figures for each month of 1944, the 
trend for the two types of news 
casters is traced from January 1945 
through December 1945. It is ap 
parent from Chart B that the more 
dramatic type of commentator suf- 
fered the severest drop in audiences 
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with the passing of the emotional 
crisis of the actual fighting.‘ 

In evaluating this comparison, of 
course, it must be remembered that 
many of the more “emotional” com- 
mentators have extremely high rat- 
ings. And even though their audi- 
ences have fallen off percentage- 
wise, more than the averages for the 
straight reporters, in many cases 
their individual ratings remain con- 
siderably higher than those of the 
straight reporters. 

The issue of whether or not opin- 
ions should be aired by newscasters 
to the American public is an inter- 
esting one, and one on which there 
is considerable division of opinion 
within the public itself. In the same 
survey referred to before, made dur- 
ing March 1946 by the National 
Opinion Research Center of the Uni- 
versity of Denver, a national cross- 
section of 2281 radio listeners was 
asked this question: 


“As you know, there are two differ- 
ent types of news broadcasts. In one 
type, the broadcaster simply reads you 
straight news reports. In the other 
type, a commentator includes his own 
personal opinions when he gives you 
the news. In general, which one of 
these do you like best—straight news 
or commentators?” 

Straight news 46 per cent 

Commentators 

No preference 
100% = Total radio ” (2281) 


The preference of the majority of 
those who have views on the subject 


*Share of audience represents the pro- 
portion of the program sets-in-use listen- 
ing to a particular program. Sets-in-use 
is the per cent of the total telephone 
homes in thirty-two cities called and 
found listening to the radio. Thus, if 40 
per cent of telephone homes called during 
a given fifteen-minute period had their 
radios turned on, and a newscaster had a 
rating of ten, his share of the audience 
would be 25 per cent. 
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is for straight news. This 

is more marked among the lesser 
educated elements in the population 
than among those with more form] 
schooling. Listeners who have bee 
to college are more likely to prefer 
commentators, perhaps because they 
feel better able to evaluate the opin. 
ion material which they hear in such 
broadcasts. 

This preference for straight news 
broadcasts is paralleled by a fairly 
strong opposition to having news 
commentators take sides in impor. 
tant issues of the day. Another ques 
tion in the survey yields these re. 
sults: 


ou think it a good 
ea for news com 


a general, do 
or a bad i 


tant issues of the day?” 


Good idea 
Bad idea 
No opinion 


100% = Total radio ae (2281) 


It is interesting that the percent. 
age of persons in opposition to hay- 
ing news commentators take sides is 
precisely the same as the percentage 
favoring straight news reports. 
When asked why they thought it was 
a bad idea for news commentators to 
take sides on important issues, vir- 
tually all of this opposition group 
answered in terms of their fear that 
“it might sway public opinion.” 

On the other hand, the public gen- 
erally expresses a good deal of con- 
fidence in the commentators who are 
now broadcasting. Only 18 per cent 
of them are willing to say that cur- 
rent commentators “give unfair or 
biased opinions.” 

Radio news in general comes out 
extremely well in the public esti 
mates from the standpoint of its 
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fairness and accuracy. Although it 
is perhaps a somewhat difficult com- 
n, since many individuals un- 
doubtedly fail to differentiate be- 
tween the news and editorial columns 
in a newspaper, the public, when 
asked to compare the fairness of the 
two media, gives a distinct edge to 
radio. The National Opinion Re- 
search Center question and the re- 
sulting answers were as follows: 


“Which one gives you the fairest, 
most unbiased new. 
or the radio?” 

Newspapers 

Radio 

No opinion 28 
100% =Total persons interviewed 

(2568) 


newspapers 
24 per cent 
48 


NE of the factors which is some- 

times cited by critics of radio 
as responsible for bias or coloring of 
news broadcasts is the power which 
the sponsor exercises over a news 
broadcast. But the question of spon- 
sor influence on news programs is 
one which apparently has not oc- 
curred to a large section of the popu- 
lace. Almost a fourth of them have 
not formulated an opinion on this 
issue. Those who do have opinions, 
however, vote strongly in favor of 
independence of action and thought 
on the part of the commentator. Two 
questions in the same March survey 
which probed into public opinion on 
this score are shown below: 


A. “Who do you think mainly decides 
what opinions a news commen- 
tator expresses over the air—the 
station, or the com pany spon- 
sors the program? 

B. “Who do you think should decide? 
(The commentator himself, the 
station, or the company that spon- 
sors the program? )” 


A. B. 
Does Should 
Commentator himself 
Radio station 
Sponsor of program z i 
No opinion 
100% = Total radio Mer (2281) 


The question naturally arises as to 
whether there is any strong oppo- 
sition among listeners to commercial 
sponsorship of radio news. The an- 
swer seems to be, based on the re- 
cent Denver survey, that slightly 
more than half of the listeners have 
no objection to news sponsorship, 
whereas about one in four listeners 
would favor a policy of having news 
programs paid for by the radio sta- 
tions themselves. Entertainment 
programs, on the other hand, are 
generally accepted as vehicles for 
sponsorship. Only one in ten persons 
feels that programs of this type 
should not be sponsored. 


A. “In general, do you ys radio 
news programs should be paid for 
by advertisers or by the radio ste- 
tions themselves?” 


B. “How about entertainment 
grams in general, should the} be be 
paid for by advertisers or by the 
radio stations themselves?” 


Enter- 
News tainment 
Advertisers 53% 
Radio stations = 
No opinion 


100% = Total radia ee, (2281) 


It is very likely that some of the 
objection to commercial sponsorship 
of news programs stems from annoy- 
ance with the type of commercial an- 
nouncements employed in such 
broadcasts rather than with sponsor- 
ship per se. For when the listening 
public is asked to cite criticisms of 
current handling of radio news, the 
major source of public irritation is 
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advertising interruptions. The only 
other annoyance which approaches 
this in intensity is the objection to 
the repetitiousness of radio news. 
Four out of every ten listeners say 


they feel strongly about advertising 
interruptions, and roughly a third 
express the same objection to news 
repetition on the air. 

Even when they are asked to react 
to a fairly long list of suggested crit- 
icisms, no other specific annoyance 
gains adherents with more than one 
in eight of the people. Perhaps even 
more significant is the fact that a 
third of the listeners do not feel 
strongly about any of the criticisms, 
even when aided by seeing a list of 
them. 


“Here are some criticisms’ of the 
way news is handled on the radio. 
Would you tell me which ones, if any, 
= feel strongly about?” 

ae by advertising 40% 

Same news over and over again 32 
Incomplete, not — details 13 
Too many one-sided 

opinions 
Hard to follow—news given ag 

quickly 10 
Broadcaster’s voice too dramatic 10 
Too much news on one subject 
Too much sensational news 
News often inaccurate 
Broadcaster’s voice dull or tire- 


some 

News often dragged out to fill 
up time 

It’s never on when I want it 

DONT FEEL STRONGLY 
ABOUT ANY 32 

Total radio listeners = 2281 

(Percentages add to more than 100% 
because more than one answer per 
person was possible) 


en DA 
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It is interesting in this connection 
that in an earlier nationwide survey 


made by NORC in November 1945, 
only 10 per cent of the public said 
“less advertising” in answer to the 
open and “unaided” question, “In 
what way do you think radio news 
could be improved?” Also, in the 
November study, about one-third had 
no criticisms to offer. 


N SUMMARY, it seems clear that 

radio news, in something approxi- 

mating its present expanded volume, 
is here to stay. 

Whether because of war-bom 
habit, or because the news of the 
peace is more exciting than had been 
anticipated, millions of Americans 
are continuing to listen to the news 
to approximately the same degree as 
they did during World War IL 
There seems to be a tendency for less 
reliance on the commentator and a 
preference for straight news report- 
ing, although there is little feeling 
that even the news presented by com- 
mentators has been biased in the 
past. Advertising on radio news pro- 
grams is objected to by a minority, 
and there is considerably more op- 
position to commercial sponsorship 
of news programs than entertain 
ment programs. It is possible, hov- 
ever, that some of this feeling about 
commercials is directed at their 
placement rather than at their exist- 
ence. 
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What Radio News 
Means to Middlevill 


By Wilbur Schramm and Ray Huffer | 


Mr. Huffer, now a radio news writer for the Asso- 
ciated Press, supervised the field work for this 


study while 


he was a graduate student at the 


University of Iowa. Dr. Schramm is director of 
the Iowa School of Journalism. 


EHIND the Hooper ratings, be- 

hind the CAB levels, are per- 
sons and communities. Every so 
often we have to remind ourselves 
that a program is not heard by 6.8, 
but rather by Samuel Jones and 
other individuals in communities. 
They listen to it under different con- 
ditions and in different ways; in each 
of them it arouses different re- 
sponses. If we knew and could com- 
prehend those facts about audience 
response, we should have priceless 
information about radio. 

In an effort to get behind some of 
those program ratings into the pat- 
terns of radio news listening, the 
Iowa School of Journalism has just 
completed one of a series of inten- 
sive studies of typical communities. 
This is a report of that study. 

Middleville. The village we shall 
call Middleville is in east central 
lowa, in the midst of the richest 
farm land in the world. In most re- 
spects it is typical of the villages 
of the northern fertile plains. The 
1940 census gives it 542 persons, but 
there were only 510 when this study 
was made; some had gone away to 
the armed services or to war plants, 
and a few were vacationing in sun- 
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nier climates. The town has 159 
houses, two of them vacant, and 
thirty-four business places. These 
include four cafes, four filling sta- 
tions, three taverns, three garages, 
two feed stores, postoffice, railroad 
station, school, telephone office, 
blacksmithy, beauty shop, barber 
shop, cream and egg exchange, gen- 
eral store, funeral parlor, hatchery, 
drug store, electrical appliance shop, 
bottling company, hardware store, 
lumber yard, print shop, and gro- 
cery store. The money earners are 
divided approximately 15 per cent 
farmers, 32 per cent labor, and 53 
per cent business and professional, 
but in a town this size the line be- 
tween labor and business is often 
hazy. For example, the garage owner 
is also the mechanic. No one in 
Middleville is either very rich or 
very poor. The adults average ninth 
grade education, slightly above the 
national average, and 97 per cent of 
them are native born. The town is 
sixteen miles from the county seat. 
Fortunately for its radio listening, it 
is in the primary coverage area of 
two 50,000-watt stations (NBC and 
ABC) and two 5,000-watt stations 
(one CBS, the other non-commer- 
cial). 
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The Method. The most extensive 
radio audience study thus far made 
in Iowa would have put only two 
questionnaires into Middleville. The 
purpose of this study was intensive, 
rather than extensive. It was to 
reach everyone in Middleville. This 
included children and adults, and 
not one interview for every home, but 
one interview for every person. 


Actually, 94 per cent of the people 
of Middleville were reached. The 
remaining 6 per cent were unavail- 
able either because they were unco- 
operative or ill. Of the persons 
reached, 25 per cent (119) were 
found not to be listeners to radio 
news, in most cases because they 
were too young, in a few cases be- 
cause they did not have access to a 
radio. The remaining 360 were in- 
terviewed at considerable length by 
graduate students in the School of 
Journalism. These interviewers were 
furnished with a series of forty ques- 
tions, but were instructed to go be- 
yond the questions whenever neces- 
sary to clear up a point or deepen 
their understanding of what radio 
news meant to the person to whom 
they were talking. These interviews 
took from twenty minutes to one 
hour each, and were completed 
within 10 days, in March 1946. 

The results of the interviews were 
then checked against a brief coin- 
cidental telephone survey and a 
diary study. The interviewers’ re- 
ports were examined for question- 
able evidence. And the following 
picture of radio news listening in 
Middleville began to emerge. 


DLEVILLE’S 158 radios be- 
gin to flicker on shortly after 
6 am. Eighty-eight per cent of the 
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homes have radios and 43 per cent 
of the business places. The average 
radio plays 4.2 hours a day. By 7:3 
a.m. one-fifth of the people have 
tuned in a newscast. 

The high peak of news listening 
during the day is between noon and 
1 p.m., but there is another peak be. 
tween 6 and 7, and still another he. 
tween 10 and 11 p.m. A number of 
the persons who hear newscasts at 10 
or 10:15 hear them in bed. After 
10:30 there is very little news lis. 
tening. 

The average citizen of Middleville 
who listens at all to radio news can 
name, by station and time, two news- 
casts which he hears regularly. 
Housewives hear most (3.1 per day), 
farmers least among adults (2.2), 
and students still less (1.08). 
Women average 2.3 newscasts per 
day; men, 1.7. Of the persons who 
hear any newscasts, 74 per cent hear 
at least two, 35 per cent at least 
three, 18 per cent at least four, and 
6 per cent at least five. One Middle. 
ville woman named ten casts, by 
time and station, which she makes 
it a point to hear every day. By their 
own testimony, checked against the 
two auxiliary studies, the people of 
Middleville spend between twenty 
and thirty minutes a day listening to 
radio news, between thirty and forty 
minutes reading newspapers and 
newsmagazines. 

Newspaper reading is heavy in 
Middleville—about 1.65 papers an 
average person a day. Yet almost 
two-thirds of those readers, if faced 
with a choice between conflicting 
radio and newspaper news, say they 
would prefer to believe the radio. 
Age makes a considerable difference 
in this attitude. The younger people 
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who grew up with radio voted for people have read a morning paper 
the newer medium, 70 to 26 per cent, before they hear a morning news- 
4 uncertain; the older people by a_ cast, but 64 per cent have seen an 
margin of only 40 to 25, 35 uncer- evening paper before their first eve- 
tain. Some of the people made pene- ning newscast. 

trating suggestions, detailed later in Middleville listeners have strong 
this report, as to how the newspaper _ likes and dislikes in news and news- 
might present its news differently, men. Among the commentators, Kal- 
now that so much radio news is  tenborn is the most liked as well as 
available. Only 17 per cent of the the most disliked. There is no seri- 


FIGURE Ia 
When Middleville Listens to 
Radio News 
(Per cent of total listening at a 
given hour) 
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ous opposition to commercials on 
news programs, but 60 per cent said 
they would prefer not to have a mid- 
dle commercial. Fifty-nine per cent 
of adults say gruesome details bother 
them more on the radio than in the 
newspaper, and 34 per cent object 
to crime news on radio. 

Only 24 per cent of Middleville 
listeners say they habitually listen 
to radio news without doing some- 
thing else at the same time. Forty- 
six per cent say they listen while 
eating, 11 while doing housework, 7 
while reading. 

Young people in Middleville start 
to listen to radio news in the third 
grade, about the age of 8. None of 
them “make a point” of listening, 
however, until they are about 10. 
After that the curve of listening goes 
steadily up through high school. The 
noon hour is the peak of student lis- 
tening, as well as of adult listening, 
but there are two secondary peaks 
between 7 and 8 a.m. and 6 and 7 
p.m. After 7 there is very little news 
listening on the part of students. 


A strong trend in favor of local 
and regional news is apparent in 
Middleville. Asked what change in 
radio news they would like, 62 per 
cent said more local news. Asked 
for a preference among types, they 
voted for local news over state, na- 
tional, and foreign. 

Finally, Middleville’s great de- 
pendence on radio news, so evident 
throughout the survey, was under- 
lined by 87 per cent of the listeners, 
who said they depended on radio for 
their weather forecasts, and by 88 
per cent of the farmers, who said 
they depended on it for crop reports 
and market prices. 
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mass of statistics impossible to 
present in short space. The folloy. 
ing are a few of the items concerning 
which more information may be de. 
sirable. The tabulations are based 
on interviews with 360 persons, di. 
vided thus: 72 male students, 75 fe. 
male students, 20 farmers, 80 town 
working men, 80 housewives, 33 
working women other than house. 
wives. 

When They Listen. Figure |, 
graphs the patterns of listening by 
hours of the day. The abscissa is 
hours, and the ordinate percentage 
of total listening. Figure Ib is a 
table of the basic information from 
which Figure Ia was made. 


How Much They Listen. A recall 
survey has certain weaknesses in 
measuring amounts of time. In this 
case, people were asked not only 
how many newscasts they usually 
hear a day, and how much time they 
spend on radio news, but also what 
news programs they could remember 
hearing in the last two days, and 
what newscasts (by station and 
hour) they try to hear regularly. 
Checked against diary and coinci- 
dental information, the last of these 
was thought to be most accurate. As 
a measure of total news listening it 
appears to be on the average about 
25 per cent high (the average lis 
tener in Middleville could name 2.01 
regularly heard newscasts, while 
other information indicates that he 
hears about 1.6 casts a day). Men 
could name 1.65 casts; women, 2.32. 
Figure II shows how many regularly- 
heard casts each group could name. 
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FIGURE Ib 
(Percentage of news listening at given hours) 


Town 


Working House- Male Female 


Farmers wsomen wives students students 


— 


in 


Of the listeners who could name at 
least one newscast, by station and 
time, which they make it a point to 
hear daily: 


74 percent could name at least 2 
newscasts, 


newscast without doing something 
else at the same time. The others 
said that when they listen they are 
usually: 


35 per cent could name at least 3 
newscasts, 

18 per cent could name at least 4 
newscasts, 

6 per cent could name at least 5 


46% 
Doing housework ll 
Getting ready for school or work 7 
Readin 7 


4 
Working (outside home) 5 


FIGURE II 


newscasts, 

3 per cent could name at least 6 
newscasts. 

2 per cent could name at least 7 
newscasts. 

1 per cent could name at least 8 
newscasts, 


And one housewife named, by sta- 
tion and hour, ten newscasts which, 
she said, she made it a point to hear 
every day. 

Under What Conditions They Lis- 
ten. Less than one-fourth (24 per 
cent) of the listeners in Middleville 
tay that they habitually listen to a Mae Stents Si 


Number of Newscasts Heard Daily 
Hosewives 31 

Working Women 2% 
Town Working Mer 225 

Farmers 
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Other information: 


74 per cent of the men, 57 per cent 
of the women, said that when they 
were in a group and a newscast 


started, they stopped talking to lis- 
ten. 


79 per cent said they were usually 
tuned in at the beginning of a news- 


cast. 


60 per cent said they were often 
uncertain, after the program, as to 
certain things the newscaster had 
said. Names caused the greatest 
trouble, followed by small details, 
then by names of cities and towns. 


17 per cent said they usually read a 
morning newspaper before their first 
morning newscast; 64 per cent us- 
ually read an evening paper before 
their first evening newscast. 


Likes and Dislikes. Radio com- 
mentators and newscasters have 
built up vigorous partisans in Mid- 
dleville. Kaltenborn leads both 
races—he is liked by the most peo- 
ple and disliked by the most. He and 
Robert St. John seem to be the fav- 
orites of women listeners; Fulton 
Lewis Jr., Winchell, Heatter, and 
Vandercook draw more votes from 
the men. Here are the figures on 
most-liked commentators: 


Men Women 
Kaltenborn 21 percent 31 percent 
St. John 7 23 
Lewis 14 10 
Heatter 8 2 
Vandercook 7 2 


“Reads too fast” and “unpleasant 
voice” were the qualities most often 
named when interviewees were asked 
why they disliked certain newscast- 
ers and commentators. Others: “re- 
peats too much,” “monotone,” “too 
dramatic,” “reactionary,” “biased,” 
“holier than thou,” “subjective, not 
objective.” 
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A disturbing note in the results 
was that more than half of the Mid. 
dleville listeners appear to have no 
clear distinction in mind between 
commentators and newscasters. 


Other interesting results: 


58 per cent of adults, 51 per cent 
of students, said ——_ details 
bother them more when heard on the 
radio than when read. 

34 per cent of adults, 12 per cent 
of students, said they objected to 
crime news on the air. 

45 per cent said that a one-day. 
week substitution for the usual news 
caster on a program bothered them. 

Only 31 per cent said they objected 
to any of the commercials on the 
news programs they heard, but 60 per 
cent said they would prefer not to 
have a middle commercial in a news. 
cast. 

Sponsor identification in connection 
with newscasts was about what it is 
with non-news programs, but a check 
showed that the names of sponsors of 
the most-heard programs were very 
well known although the interviewees 
did not always connect them with the 
particular program—indicating that 
the advertising is doing its work. 


Local News. Asked what change 
if any they would like to see in radio 
news, 62 per cent of the people said 
they would like to hear more local 
news. Asked whether they preferred 
network or local-station newscasts, 
69 per cent said they preferred the 
local ones, although they recognized 
that there was a job for the network 
to do distinct from the job of the 
local station. Indicating their prefer- 
ences among types of radio news, the 
people voted: 
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FIGURE Ill 


Extent of Children’s Listening to 
Radio News 


Number of newscasts 


heard regularly per day at dif- 


ss eT 


How Children Listen to News. The 
youngest Middleville children who 
said they listened to radio were 8 
years old and in the third grade. 
Not until the age of 10 and the fifth 
grade, however, were any students 
able to name by time and station a 
newscast which they heard regularly. 
From the fifth grade to the twelfth, 
15 per cent of the boys, 94 per cent 
of the girls said that they hear radio 
news. Some of the listening, how- 
ever, is incidental, and to programs 
which the adults in the family want 
to hear. Only 55 per cent of the girls 
vho hear radio news, 73 per cent of 


the boys, said they make a point of 


hearing newscasts. The others de- 
pended upon their parents for news 
program choice. 


Figure I gives the pattern of stu- 
dent listening by hours of the day. 
Figure III shows the pattern of stu- 
dent listening by ages. 

Other facts: 


Students proved only about one 
half as able as adults to connect a 
sponsor with a news program. 


Asked about preferences and sug- 
gestions, 83 per cent of student Renee 
ers said they would like more human 
interest stories. 


foe WEEKLY newspaper in Mid- 
dleville was recently suspended 
because of the publisher’s health. 
That circumstance gave an oppor- 
tunity to find out what happens to 
a community’s listening and reading 
habits when it loses its newspaper. 
Only a few of those facts are pertin- 
ent to this report. In brief, the story 
seems to be that the county seat 
daily has come in with Middleville 
correspondents and filled most of the 
hole left by the suspended weekly. 
Almost 100 per cent of Middleville 
say that they now turn to the daily 
for local news. Twenty-five per cent 
say that they spend more time lis- 
tening to radio news, now that the 
weekly is gone, and 33 per cent say 
that radio is doing some of the job 
the weekly used to do. Farmers, 
however, turn almost entirely (88 
per cent) to radio for crop and price 
reports, and farmers and other resi- 
dents (87 per cent of them) depend 
on the radio for weather news. If 


the radio were to satisfy some of 
Middleville’s often expressed desire 
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for more local news, the dailies 
might have still more competition. 

The people of Middleville read 
1.65 daily newspapers a person, one 
person out of ten reads a newsmaga- 
zine, and three persons out of ten 
read weekly newspapers. Asked 
whether they would be more likely 
to believe radio or newspaper, if the 
two sources did not jibe, they re- 
ported as follows: 


Believe News- Un- 

Radio paper certain 

Housewives 55% 17% 28% 
Working women 62 19 «619 
Town working men 28 39 33 
Farmers 38 31 31 
Male students 3s @ 3 
Female students 72 25 3 


The breakdown of these answers 
by ages is interesting. Of the per- 
sons who were young enough (30 or 
under) to grow up with radio, 70 per 
cent said they would believe radio, 


26 per cent newspaper, with only 4 
per cent uncertain. The older per- 
sons who had grown up before radio 
gave radio 40 per cent and news- 
paper 25 per cent, with 35 per cent 
uncertain. 


When the people of Middleville 
were asked, “If you had to give up 
either radio news or newspaper, 
which one could you get along with- 
out more easily?”, 64 per cent of 
them said they could get along bet- 
ter without newspaper. 

“After you have heard a radio 
newscast, for what kind of news do 
you turn to the newspaper?” they 
were asked. These were the com- 
monest answers in relative order of 
frequency (the first item being arbi- 
trarily set at 100): 


Among the concrete suggestions a; 
to how the newspaper might make it. 
self more useful, now that so much 
radio news is available, the folloy. 
ing were most often heard: 

What to write: more documents. 


tion, more news in summary form, 
more feature and human interest ms. 
terial, concentrate more on local news. 


Pictorial features: more pictures, 
more maps, more graphs. 

News handling: quit writing the 
inverted pyramid story, “boil ‘em 
down,” don’t skip stories from the 
first page to an inside page. 

What They Get From Radio News. 
If there was any thought that Mid. 
dleville listeners might divide their 
news intake between radio and news- 
paper on the basis of categories of 
news, this study blasted that. Mid- 
dleville gets all kinds of news from 
radio and all kinds from newspapers. 
It gets far more local news from 
newspapers, but radio stations carry 
little local news for Middleville, and 
Middleville wants them to cary 
more. The difference is rather when 
they get the news (usually first from 
radio) and how much they get (more 
details from newspapers). This was 
checked not only by categorical 
questions, but also by finding out 
where people got their information 
on several important stories of the 
time. In most cases, the headline 
news had come from radio, the pic 
torial treatment and more details 
from the newspaper, and sometimes 
at the end of the cycle an editorial 
opinion from a radio commentator. 
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conclusions were upper- 

most in the minds of the persons 

who made the survey and those who 
analyzed the reports. 

In the first place, the importance 
of radio news to the village of Mid- 
dleville (which, it may be well to 
repeat, is not its real name) was im- 
pressively demonstrated. The fact 
that 88 per cent of the homes and 
43 per cent of the business places 
have radios, that every radio in the 
town is used for newscasts, that the 
average person in Middleville who 
listens at all hears between two and 
three newscasts a day and spends 
within ten minutes as much time on 
radio news as on newspapers, that 
the majority of people are more in- 
clined to believe radio than news- 
paper news, and that almost all peo- 
ple depend on radio for weather 
forecasts and almost all farmers de- 
pend on it for market reports—these 
facts do not mean that radio is re- 
placing the newspapers, but cer- 
tainly that, in the informational pat- 
tern of a village like Middleville, 
radio news has assumed an imper- 
tance akin to that of the newspaper. 

In the second place, Middleville’s 
strong interest in local news by radio 
is something that should be taken 
into account by radio news editors, 
and by station managers who are 
contemplating FM installations. 

In the third place, there are signs 
that a generation with a somewhat 
different attitude toward radio may 


be growing up. Persons 30 or under 
have been exposed to radio for most 
of their educational life. When some 
of the statistics from Middleville are 
broken down in terms of people un- 
der 30 and people over 30, the re- 
sults are extremely interesting. For 
example, persons under 30 are sig- 
nificantly less opposed to crime 
stories on the air, less disturbed by 
gruesome details on the air. Does 
this indicate that material of this 
kind is developing scar tissue in its 
hearers, and that a different kind of 
listener is beginning to appear? 
Furthermore, there is a significant 
difference in the attitude of Middle- 
ville people under 30 toward the 
newspaper. Seventy per cent of 
those persons under 30 say that, in 
the case of conflicting news, they 
would be inclined rather to believe 
radio than newspaper; only 40 per 
cent of persons over 30 felt that way. 
Sixty-nine per cent of persons under 
30 indicated that they could more 
easily give up newspaper than radio 
news; only 56 per cent of persons 
over 30. There is no attempt in this 
report to equate Middleville to the 
entire United States, and the per- 
sons who made the survey were well 
aware that a prestige factor might 
be operating in favor of radio. But 
even with those allowances, the sug- 
gestions of a new radio-mindedness 
developing in the younger genera- 
tion have implications far beyond 
Middleville. 
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The Evolution of Newspaper 


Interest in Radio 


By Paul H. Wagner 


The reaction of the press to a new competitor in 
the 1920s and 1930s is a vital chapter in the 
history of news media. Mr. Wagner, a former 
newspaperman and radio newsman, is a member 
of the journalism faculty at Ohio University, 


EN THE infant radio indus- 
try was a squalling (sic) and 
unruly brat in the family of news 
media, newspaper publishers on the 
whole were complacently tolerant,’ 
looking upon this newest addition to 
the family not as potential competi- 
tion but as a novelty in entertain- 
ment and of no great consequence 
in the world of printers’ ink. 

Few publishers in 1920 or 1921, 
even in their wildest of predictions, 
would have said that in 1944 radio 
would sell $285,000,000 worth of 
time,’ that 33,100,000 homes would 
have radios,* that a single radio pro- 
gram would be heard by several mil- 
lion persons, or that in a little less 
than a quarter of a century 28.7 per 
cent of all stations would be owned 
in whole or part by newspapers.‘ 

1It should be noted, however, that a few 
newspapers were pioneers in broadcasting. 
Station 8MK owned by the Detroit News 
began daily operation Aug. 20, 1920, more 
than two months before KDKA, Pitts- 
burgh, went on the air with the returns 
of the Harding-Cox presidential election. 
8MK broadcast state primary returns 
Aug. 31, 1920. Call letters of 8MK 
changed to WBL and on July 7, 1922, to 
WWJ, the present call letters of the 


Detroit News’ station. 
Yearbook, 1945. 


« Broadcasting Yearbook for 1945 lists 
265 of 923 standard stations owned by 
newspapers as of Jan. 1, 1945. 
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In the twenties, newspaper editors, 
acting in a natural loyalty to their 
sense of news values, gave radio free 
publicity—news stories about radio 
activities of all kinds, program list. 
ings, and, even in a few instances, 
cooperation in the broadcast of spe- 
cial events. Both United Press and 
International News Service allowed 
their clients to make a limited use 
of their news services. As early as 
1922, however, the Associated Press 
warned its members that release of 
news for broadcast purposes was 4 
violation of AP by-laws, but later 
authorized broadcast of AP news of 
“transcendent importance.” 

The inevitable stirring of the self- 
survival instincts of publishers was 
hastened in the late twenties and 
early thirties by several factors, most 
of them economic. 

After the founding of the National 
Broadcasting Company in 1926 and 
the Columbia Broadcasting System 
in 1927, there began a rapid expan- 
sion of network broadcasting and 
with it an increase in radio adver- 
tising (Table 1). With the depres 
sion came economic headaches, not 
relieved at all by the rise of a volu- 
ble and energetic competitor. News- 
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TABLE I 


Estimated Gross Billings * 
(000’s omitted) 


TABLE II 
Daily Circulation, 
Linage * 


Linage (23 
Chief Cities) 


*From Broadcasting Yearbook, 1945. 


paper circulation dropped temporar- 
ily and linage fell off (Table II), 
but the radio cash register rang up 
more and more sales (Table I). 

The first clear sign of a change of 
the publisher mind was evident in 
the early depression years when 
# some newspapers began cutting down 
on space allotted to radio news and 
programs, and others eliminated this 
material entirely.* 

The swing to belligerency was un- 
mistakable by 1933. In that year, 
goaded by continuing economic pains 
and increasing radio news competi- 
tion, publishers launched an_ill- 
advised trade-war offensive. After 
study by a national committee, the 
American Newspaper Publishers’ As- 
sociation, in cooperation with the 
three major press associations, and, 
oddly enough, with the acquiescence 


*Report No. 73100, 
Federal Communi 


1,245,296,051 
1,237,531,351 
1,292,745,591 
1,109,132,591 
1,010,600,455 
813,764,714 
745,783,483 
790,745,769 
855,745,769 
929,019,568 


* From Editor ¢ Publisher Yearbooks. 


of NBC and CBS, adopted the so- 
called Press-Radio Plan. A Press- 
Radio Bureau was put in operation 
in 1934. 

Under the agreement, the purpose 
of the plan was to “forestall unfair 
competition between newspapers and 
the radio in the gathering and dis- 
seminating of news.” It seems quite 
apparent now thit the true purpose 
of the plan was at least to control, 
if not throttle, radio’s development 
as a news medium by allowing radio 
only two news reports of five minutes 
duration each day, one in the morn- 
ing and one in the evening. 

Doomed to failure at the start, the 
Press-Radio Plan began to dis- 
integrate a little more than a year 
after its inception. The inevitable 

*From a statement of the Press Radio 
Plan contained in a report issued by the 


National Association of Broadcasters on 
Feb. 16, 1934. 
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National 
Year Networks Others Total Circulation 
1927 3833 $ 987 $ 4820 1927 37,966,050 
1928 10,227 3,873 14,100 1928 37,972,488 
1929 19,196 7,604 26,800 1929 39,425,615 
1930 27,694 12,806 40,500 1930 39,589,172 
1931 37,502 18,498 56,000 1931 38,761,187 
1932 39,107 22,793 61,900 1932 36,467,689 
1933 31,516 25,484 57,000 1933 35,709,010 
1934 42,659 30,228 72,887 1934 36,709,010 
1935 49,315 38,209 87,524 1935 38,155,540 
1936 59,671 47,880 107,551 1936 40,292,266 
1937 68,828 75,314 144,142 1937 41,418,730 949,599,611 
1938 71,728 78,390 150,118 1938 39,571,839 830,504,412 
1939 83,114 88,000 171,114 1939 39,670,682 842,589,826 
1940 96,456 111,500 207,956 1940 41,131,611 852,975,426 
1941 106,900 130,700 237,600 1941 42,080,391 877,599,593 
1942 118,200 136,600 254,800 +1942 43,374,850 830,550,086 
1943 151,791 155,400 307,191 1943 44,392,829 944,346,742 
1944 190,677 201,200 391,887 1944 45,954,838 880,451,665 
145 199,580 220,800 411,547 1945 48,384,188 898,974,580 
| 
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organization of a new press service 
(Transradio Press, Inc.) to serve 
radio came almost immediately. Less 
than one year later, modification of 
the agreement was forced by UP and 
INS to permit them to meet this new 
competition. At the same time the 
networks were making great strides 
in development of their own news 
organizations and services. 

Patently involved in a hopeless 
trade war, the ANPA nevertheless 
stuck to its guns for five years, but 
in 1940 surrendered and officially 
abandoned the whole idea. The ven- 
ture failed partly because of a di- 
vided loyalty of newspapers, espe- 
cially those already associated with 
the broadcasting business, but mostly 
because of the developing strength 
and versatility of the radio industry 
itself. The significance of the Press 
Radio Plan today seems to be mostly 
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in its revelation of the vacillations 
of the publisher mind. 

A study of data of ownership of 
radio stations alone reveals that the 
third phase of the evolution of news. 
paper interest in radio was getting 
underway as early as 1931 and was 
in full swing about 1936 (Tabk 
III). By 1940 the pendulum pointed 
unmistakably toward active partici. 
pation. The newspaper industry as a 
whole could be said to have decided 
that “if you can’t lick ’em, join ’em.” 

The shift in policy of the ever 
cautious and administratively con 
servative Associated Press illustrates 
the trend. In 1934 the AP relaxed 
its policy to permit members to 
broadcast news over their own or 
other stations and in 1935 it was 
further relaxed to permit use of AP 
news by non-member stations with, 
and only with, the consent of the 


TABLE Ill 
Newspaper Ownership of Stations * 


50% Less Than 


Total Total All, 


BESSRG 


* Total stations figures from Broadcasting Yearbook 1945, and percentages by 


©* Included in the totals but not shown eleewhere are stations which were 00 
classified majority or minority owned due to the character of data available for 
these years. 


* From FCC Report No. 73100. 
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local member. Finally in 1940 AP 
went all the way, set up Press Asso- 
ciation Inc. to develop the radio news 
service, and made its news available 
for commercial sponsorship on the 
air. 


wu the increasing interest of 
newspapers in radio ownership 


and control, the federal government 
through the Federal Communications 
Commission moved into the picture 
with a parallel interest but slightly 
different motivation. By law charged 
with regulating radio in the “public 
interest, convenience, and necessity,” 
the FCC had a natural concern over 
increasing newspaper control of ra- 
dio. Its interest blossomed officially 
in 1941 with orders No. 79 and 79A, 
providing for an exhaustive investi- 
gation of all the problems of news- 
paper ownership of radio. The hear- 
ings began July 23, 1941, and were 
held intermittently for twenty-five 
days. The Newspaper-Radio Com- 
mittee of the ANPA was particu- 
larly cooperative in the investiga- 
tion; fifty-four witnesses testified to 
help produce a record of more than 
3400 pages and more than 400 ex- 
hibits. 

A 38-page summary of the findings 
of that investigation was prepared.” 
Because this offers a complete pic- 
ture of newspaper interest in radio 
as developed up to June 1941 and 
also affords some explanation of the 
economic forces at work, digests of 
the pertinent sections of the FCC 
summary report follow. 

Advertising Receipts of Radio and 
Press. Radio has undoubtedly taken 
some of the advertising newspapers 


"FCC Report No. 73100. 
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otherwise would have had. Percent- 
ages of total advertising receipts: 


1929 1939 
Radio 3percent 14 percent 
Newspapers 69 percent 60 percent 
Net Repts. $1,150,000,000 $894,000,000 


Newspapers depended primarily 
on local advertising (70 per cent) 
and broadcast stations got most of 
their revenue (70 per cent) from 
network advertising. Both competed 
strongly for all types of advertising. 

Physical Growth. Number of sta- 
tions doubled from 1922 to 1940; 
there was a decrease in number of 
dailies. Number of receiving sets 
increased from one set to every sev- 
enteen persons in 1922, to one to 
every 4.5 persons in 1940; news- 
paper circulation increased slightly 
in relation to total population. 
(Chart IV.) 

Public Preference. Polls (Roper) 
in 1938 and 1941 indicated radio as 
being increasingly relied upon as a 
source of news. Dependence on ra- 
dio became more prevalent as in- 
come level fell. These same polls 
showed a popular belief, especially 
among the low income groups, that 
radio was more accurate and free 
from bias. 

Newspaper Ownership (Table 
Ill). Number of newspaper associ- 
ated stations grew steadily from 68 
in 1931 to 249 in 1941; in particu- 
lar those stations 50 per cent news- 
paper owned and located in the 
same community as the newspaper 
increased from 54 to 160. Of the 801 
commercial standard stations li- 
censed on June 30, 1941, about 31 
per cent (249) had newspaper as- 
sociation. Of the 249 stations, 201 
(80 per cent) were majority owned 


Newspapers 


No. Dailies 
-Circulation 
Cities with Dailies 
Cities with Two 
or More Dailies 


Radio 


No. Stations 
Homes with Sets 


376 (1922) 
60,000 (1922) 


599 
12,048,762 


750 
29,300,000 


* From FCC Report No. 73100. 


or affiliated by newspapers or news- 
paper interests, and of these the ma- 
jority (201) were in the same com- 
munity as the associated newspaper. 
Eighteen newspapers were associ- 
ated with more than one station, for 
a total of 48 stations. Thirty-eight 
newspaper chains were asociated 
with a total of 83 stations. 

Of the 801 commercial stations in 
1941, there were 353 in cities with 
but one station and one newspaper, 
serving a population of 8,000,000. 
In 111 (31 per cent) of these 353 
“monopoly” cities, the only news- 
paper publisher was associated with 
the only station. 

The proportion of newspaper as- 
sociated stations was greatest in 
cities of 50,000 to 100,000 popula- 
tion, amounting to almost half (53) 
of all stations in that group (117). 
As the population went up or down, 
the proportion of newspaper associ- 
ated stations went steadily down. 

Of the 249 newspaper associated 
stations in 1941, approximately 40 
were in each of the East North Cen- 
tral, West North Central, and the 
West South Central areas. Thirteen 
were in the Mountain states and nine 
in New England. The greatest pro- 
portion of newspaper associated sta- 


tions was in the West North Central 


cent (229) of the newspaper associ- 
ated stations in 1941 were stock 
corporations, against 78 per cent 
(411) of the non-newspaper as- 
sociated stations. 

On the basis of 1940 only, news- 
paper associated stations, as a class, 
differed little from the non-news- 
paper associated stations, with re 
spect to profit or loss, time sales, 
broadcast income, ratio of income to 
sales, revenues, expenses and de 
preciated value of property devoted 
to broadcasting. 

Newspaper Use of Radio Pro- 
grams. One hundred and sixty-three 
of 801 standard stations questioned 
in 1941 made a total of 355 com- 
plaints that newspapers refused to 
carry program logs except on a paid 
basis. Proportionately there were 
more complaints of this nature from 
stations not associated with a news- 
paper than from stations associated 
with a newspaper. 

Two hundred and seventy-nine 
(35.5 per cent) of 795 stations re 
ported that no newspaper carried 
their programs without charge. One 
hundred and sixty-four (20.6 per 
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cent) reported a time-space ex- 
change agreement. Twenty-two sta- 
tions reported that newspapers re- 
fused to carry their programs on 
any basis. 

Refusal to Carry Display Adver- 
tising. Out of 54 complaints in 1941 
by 36 stations, 50 were from 33 of 
347 non-associated stations reporting 
and four were from three associated 
stations. 

Refusal of Space for News About 
local Station. Four hundred and 
eighteen complaints were made by 
288 stations; 366 by 250 (45.7 per 
cent) of 547 non-associated stations 
reporting in 1941 and 52 by 38 (15 
per cent) of 248 associated stations 
reporting. 

Newspaper Sponsorship of News- 
casts. Newspapers sponsored news- 
casts over 59 (24 per cent) of the 
M48 associated stations reporting in 
1941; 16 were paid and in 43 sta- 
tions there were courtesy arrange- 
ments. On non-newspaper associated 
stations, newspapers sponsored news- 
asts over 79 (15 per cent) of the 
47 non-association stations report- 
ing; 10 were paid and in 69 there 
were courtesy arrangements. 


Broadcast of Local or Regional 
News. Of the 795 stations respond- 
ing to the FCC questionnaire, 763 
aid they broadcast local or regional 
news. Five hundred and nineteen 
(4 per cent) of the 547 non-as- 
weiated stations broadcast local or 
regional news and 244 (98 per cent) 
of the 247 associated stations did so. 

The scope of this article does not 
permit evaluation or interpretation 
of the mass of data in the FCC’s 
ummary report. It should be kept 
in mind, however, that the above is 
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a digest by the author for the pur- 
pose of showing the developm... of 
newspaper interest in radio, and 


does not necessarily represent the 
whole of the FCC report. 


T has happened since the 

FCC study is obscured by lack 

of adequate data. A leveling of the 

trend of the thirties may be indicated 

by the fact there was one less stand- 

ard broadcast station owned by news- 

paper interests in 1941 than in 1940 
(Table III). 

Broadcasting Yearbook for 1945 
shows that between the early part 
of 1941 and January 1, 1945, news- 
paper interests acquired only 25 
additional standard stations. On the 
latter date, of 943 stations, 274 (29 
per cent) were associated with news- 
paper interests. A look at frequency 
modulation (FM) acquisitions and 
applications, however, gives the pic- 
ture more completely. 

With the development of FM 
broadcasting, the newspaper pub- 
lishers had a new opportunity to 
develop radio interests in a promis- 
ing field of broadcasting, and there 
is evidence that they have been mind- 
ful of that opportunity. 

FM broadcasting was put on a 
commercial basis on May 22, 1940. 
As of June 30, 1941, eleven (22.4 per 
cent) of the 49 FM stations were 
associated with newspapers, and in 
each case the newspaper had ma- 
jority control. Of these eleven sta- 
tions, ten were owned by newspapers 
which already were associated with 
a standard station. There were 61 
pending applications at that time 
and 27 (44.3 per cent) of these were 
from newspaper interests. ° 


8 Ibid. 
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Of the 665 applications pending in 
October, 1945, 263 (39.7 per cent) 
came from newspaper interests.° As 
of January 30, 1946, approximately 
100 additional FM applications had 
been filed, but no study of newspa- 
per interest has yet been made.” 

Of the 263 newspaper applications 
on October 8, 1945, 173 (65.8 per 
cent) were from newspapers now 
associated with standard stations. 

It is significant that of the 452 
applications from AM licensees, the 
173 from newspapers is greater than 
even the number (131) from broad- 
cast interests, or any other group. 
Of the 182 applications from non-AM 
licensees, the total from newspaper 
interests (90) is almost as great as 
the total for all others combined 
(92). 

What the future participation and 
control of newspapers in radio ‘will 
be remains to be seen. The FCC still 
is actively engaged in policing radio 
in its interpretation of the “public 
interest, convenience, and necessity” 
clause of the 1934 Federal Com- 
munications Act. 

Its attitude is clearly indicated in 
a recent commission ruling on the 


seen FCC News Release No. 86169, Nov. 2, 

% Letter to the author from T. J. 
Slowie, secretary of the FCC, dated Jan. 
30, 1946. 
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voluntary assignment of a liceny 
for station WSRR, Stamford, Com, 
to newspaper interests which pub 
lish the only daily paper in Stay 
ford, the Stamford Advocate." Upm 
assurances that the station would 
operated “completely independey 
of and apart” from the newspaper 
and would “pursue a vigorous policy 
of competition,” the transfer , 
license was granted. 


What newspapers will do abou 
the competitive threat of televisin 
and facsimile also remains to k 
seen. Possibly indicative of a trend 
in facsimile is the recent application 
to the FCC by WOL (Washington, 
D. C.), owned by the Cowles news 
paper interest, for authority to build 
and operate an experimental fac. 
simile broadcasting station.” 

The station’s application promised 
that during the course of the experi- 
ment “the delivery of a newspaper 
by facsimile will be demonstrated 

. It is hoped that the results to 
be achieved by the experiment wil 
make possible the inauguration of 1 
news service to the Washington pub- 
lic utilizing electronics for the de 
livery of newspapers to the home.” 

FCC Report No. 88327. 


Plans Facsimile Paper it 
eee’ ” Editor & Publisher, Feb. 2, 
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Legal Problems of Radio 


News: A Summary 
By Fred S. Siebert 


This article is an answer to numerous requests 
from station managers for a concise and concrete 
summary of radio law as it applies to news. The 
_ @uthor is a member of the Illinois bar, and di- 
rector of the Illinois School of Journalism. 


E FOLLOWING is an attempt 
to put into brief and concrete 
form the various legal rights and 
duties of the managers and em- 
Bployees of radio newsrooms. Legal 
problems arising from gathering, 
writing, and broadcasting news pro- 
grams may be classified under the 
following headings: 
Defamation 
Right of Privacy 
. Censorship 
Obscenity 
Protection for news programs, 
including 
a) Literary property 
b) Copyright 
c) Unfair competition 
6. Lotteries 
No attempt will be made to treat 
these branches of the law except as 
they apply to the problems of radio 
news. 


Defamation 

Slander or Libel? Defamation con- 
sists of libel and slander. Slander 
is oral defamation. Libel is written 
defamation. The problem of whether 
defamation in news broadcasts is 
slander or libel has not been finally 
determined in all jurisdictions. The 


trend of judicial decisions and legis- 
lative enactments appears to be in 
the direction of libel rather than 
slander. 

Criminal liability for defamation 
by radio. Criminal libel is based on 
enactments of the state legislatures, 
and therefore the question of whether 
the criminal libel statute covers 
defamation by radio must be deter- 
mined in the light of the wording of 
a particular statute. Most criminal 
libel statutes do not cover defama- 
tion by radio. Some states, including 
Illinois, have enacted special stat- 
utes covering criminal liability for 
libel by radio. In the absence of a 
special statute, it is safe to assume 
that statutes on criminal libel do not 
apply to radio. In case of doubt, 
check your state statutes or consult 
your state Attorney-General. 

Extent of liability for damage for 
defamation by radio. The safest rule 
to follow is that the civil liability of 
the radio station for defamation con- 
tained in a news program is absolute. 
This is the rule which is now applied 
to newspapers. 

A radio station is liable for defa- 
mation committed in the following 
manner: 
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1. Reading from news script—full 
liability. 

2. Ad lib programs—full liability. 

3. Piped in programs—full lia- 
bility on the individual station. 

4. Deviations from script—gen- 
erally liable, but station can reduce 
damages by showing it had no con- 
trol over the deviation. 


How to identify defamation. To be 
libelous, a statement made over the 
radio must 

l. Be defamatory—it must injure 
someone’s reputation. 

2. The person defamed must be 
identifiable. Ordinarily identification 
is by name, but it can be accom- 
plished in other ways, such as by 
description. 

3. If factors No. 1 and No. 2 are 
present, the statement is not libelous 
if the station can establish any one 
of the following -defenses: 


a) That the statement is true. 


b) That the statement is privileged, 
i. e., it is a fair and accurate report 
of a judicial or legislative proceeding. 
(Note: This defense is not available 
to justify the broadcasting of a defa- 
matory statement issued by an execu- 
tive or administrative officer.) 

Statements obtained from the fol- 
lowing, although defamatory, are not 
libelous: Congress, federal commis- 
sions, state legislatures, county 
boards, school boards, and other ofh- 
cial or semi-official deliberative 
bodies. 

c) The statement is comment on a 
matter or person in the news who for 
some reason or another is seeking 
public approval. Defamatory com- 
ments on artists who perform in pub- 
lic, on businesses seeking public 
patronage, and on institutions i 
public support are not libelous. A 
statement is a comment if it is 
sented not as a fact but as a r Ss 
tion from stated facts. 
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d) The statement is a comment 

a public officer or a candidate for 
public office. A wider latitude of de 
famatory comment is permitted by 
the courts when the subject of dis. 
cussion is a public official or a candi. 
date for public office. The above rule 
applies not only to newscasts but to 
political forums and to broadcasts 
by candidates for public office, 


Right of Privacy 


The Right of Privacy is still a new 
and undeveloped area of the law. At 
present it is not of universal or uni- 
form application throughout the 
United States, and is based on a few 
statutes and a few court decisions. 
Seven states have established this 
branch of the law in their jurisdic. 
tions by court decision; five states 
have rejected it; and in others the 
issue has not been raised. At least 
two states have established the right 
of privacy through legislation. The 
New York statute prohibits the use 
of a person’s name or picture “for 
advertising” or “purposes of trade.” 

The following is submitted as an 
analysis of the law of privacy as ap- 
plied to news broadcasts: 

1. All States permit the use of a 

name in news. This rule applies 
whether the news is sponsored or 
sustaining; whether the item is 
strictly news or in a news commen- 
tary. 
2. New York, Virginia, and a few 
other states prohibit the use of a 
name in advertising without permis- 
sion of the person whose name is 
used. 

3. News and features about per- 
sons are permitted in all states so 
long as there is a legitimate news or 
human interest in the person. When 
news and features degenerate into 
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mere gossip, there is a possibility 
that the right of privacy may be in- 
volved, but the courts have not yet 
set out any rule for distinguishing 
between the two. 


Censorship of News 

As far as censorship of news is 
concerned, radio has the same stand- 
ing as newpapers or magazines. All 
are protected by the first and four- 
teenth amendments to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. 

Section 326 of the Communications 
Act specifically restrains the Federal 
Communications Commission from 
exercising any form of censorship 
over radio programs, including news 
programs. 


Obscene, Indecent, 
Or Profane Language 

Section 326 of the Communica- 
tions Act of 1934 prohibits the use 
of obscene, indecent and profane 
language over the air. A number of 
states have criminal statutes prohibit- 
ing the dissemination or circulation 
of blasphemous statements. 


Protection for News Programs 


Legal rights to ownership of news 
programs are capable of protection 
under three branches of the law— 
literary property, copyright, and un- 
fair competition. 

Literary Property. The owner of a 
news script or of news-copy may pro- 
tect his rights to exclusive owner- 
ship under the law of literary prop- 
erty. This right is not lost after the 
initial broadcast and in this respect 
a radio news script differs from a 
news story published in a news- 
paper. When a news item is pub- 
lished in a newspaper, the owner 
loses all exclusive rights to repub- 
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lication. The broadcast of a news 
script, however, does not deprive the 
owner of the script of exclusive 
rights for rebroadcast. This right 
of ownership in copy applies to all 
types of radio news scripts, includ- 
ing straight news, commentary, and 
human interest copy. 

Copyright. In addition to the 
above right, further exclusive rights 
can be created by securing a copy- 
right on the script. This copyright 
is available for all scripts prepared 
for oral delivery. To copyright a 
script, the owner must comply with 
the requirements of the Copyright 
Act, register two copies and pay the 
registration fee. 

Copyrighting affords protection 
against unauthorized rebroadcasting 
or republication of the literary form 
of the script but does not give the 
owner exclusive right either to the 
news or to the ideas presented in 
the script. Copyrighted news mat- 
ter can be rewritten and then broad- 
cast without violation of the copy- 
right law. 

Unfair competition. The law of 
unfair competition as developed by 
the courts prohibits the unauthor- 
ized appropriation of news copy by 
a competitor. One radio station may 
not make a transcription of a com- 
peting station’s news program and 
then rebroadcast it. It has also been 
held that in this branch of the law, 
radio and newspapers are competi- 
tors, and unauthorized appropriation 
by one from the other is prohibited. 
This applies both to the news itself 
and to the literary form in which it is 
written, but does not apply to news 
tips. A newspaper may publish a 
news story based on a tip from a 
radio news program and developed 
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by the newspaper staff without vio- 
lating the rights of the radio. 


News of Lotteries 

Section 316 of the Communica- 
tions Act of 1934 prohibits the 
broadcast by radio of “any adver- 
tisement of or information concern- 
ing” a lottery. This prohibition ap- 
plies both to advertising and to news 
programs. Although the lottery pro- 
visions of the postal regulations 
which apply to newspapers and 
magazines are quite similar, there is 
a slight difference in wording and a 
significant difference in enforce- 
ment. Under the postal law news- 
papers may not publish the “results” 
of lotteries, but there is no definite 
restriction against publishing ad- 
vance notices of lotteries so long as 
these notices do not take the form 
of “advertising.” The radio law pro- 
hibits all “information” concerning 
lotteries, including advance stories 


and follow-ups giving results. On the 
matter of enforcement, the post- 
office department has in the past 


been very lenient in applying the ban 
against publication of the results of 
lotteries. Most newspapers carried 
stories of the American winners jn 
the pre-war Irish sweepstakes. Fx. 
isting evidence does not indicate that 
the Federal Communications Com. 
mission is likely to follow the post. 
office department in this matter. 

The problem of what constitutes a 
lottery is particularly confused, 
Three elements must be present— 
consideration, prize, and chance. 
Bingo games, as well as bank nights, 
are lotteries, but neither horse rac- 
ing nor the stock market is consid- 
ered to be a lottery. 


In conclusion, the most effective 
method of avoiding legal difficulties 
arising from news broadcasts is to 
employ a competent newsman. Ad- 
herence to the principles of good 
taste and of accurate reporting as 
practiced by trained and experi- 
enced newsmen is the safest guaran- 
tee against legal liability. 
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Radio Journalism: 
An Annotated Bibliography 


This bibliography was prepared by @ committee of the National Coun- 
cil on Radio Journalism, with the aid of a number of specialists. Coop- 
erating in the work were Miss Gertrude G. Broderick, of the United States 
Office of Education; Mitchell V. Charnley, of the University of Minnesota; 
Fred S. Siebert and Frank Schooley, of the University of Illinois; Kenneth 
Bartlett, of Syracuse University; Karl Krauskopf and Paul Wagner, of 
Ohio University; Floyd Baskette, of Emory University; Paul White, of the 
Columbia Broadcasting System; Arthur M. Barnes and Wilbur Schramm, 
of the University of Iowa. Dr. Schramm was chairman of the committee. 


RADIO IN SOCIETY 


History 


Arcuer, GLEASON L. History of Radio to 1926. American Historical Society, 1938. 
— Big Business and Radio. American Historical Society, 1939. 
Dr. Archer offers, in two volumes, an elaborate account of the development of 
the business of broadcasting. Emphasis is placed on the roles of RCA and 
NBC in this development. The books’ organization is poor, and they are at 
times repetitious and verbose. A careful reader will find much of value in them. 

BickrorD, LELAND. News While It Is News. G. C. Manthorne & Co., 1935. 

A colorful, though at times mildly billious, account of the news operations of 
the Yankee Network in 1934-1935. 

Cuase, Francis S. Sound and Fury, an Informal History of Broadcasting. Harper 
& Brothers, 1942. 

The book’s subtitle describes it. It covers interestingly and anecdotally the 
aspects of broadcasting of interest to the layman. Accurate in net effect, 
though not always in detail. 

Covet, Martin (editor). Radio and Its Future. Harper & Brothers, 1930. 
Twenty-nine articles by competent authorities on “ aspects of broadcasting. 
Now outdated, it gives a good picture of radio in 1930. 

NationaL AssocIATION OF Broapcasters. Chronology of 25 Years of Radio. 
Special 25th Anniversary Bulletin. No. 8. May 2, 1945. 

Scuecuter, ABEL A. J] Live on Air. Frederick A. Stokes Co., 1941. 

A breezy collection of tales, some of them revealing, about the radio néws 
pn eg of the man who directed NBC’s news activities during the press- 
war. 


Radio’s Relation to Government and the Public 


Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science. “Radio,” edited 
by Dr. Irwin Stewart. Supplement to Vol. 132, March 1929. 
Authoritative articles covering the whole field of radio, including point-to- 
point communication as well as broadcasting. 

— Fifth Estate,” edited by Herman S. Hettinger. Vol. 177, Jan- 
uary 
Twenty- -nine competent articles on the organization of American radio broad- 
casting, its programming and its relationship to society. 
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a in Radio,” edited by Herman S. Hettinger. Vol. 213, Jap. 

uary 

Twenty-four authoritative articles under the subheads “Broadcasting as , 
Social Force Today,” “Current Problems in Radio,” and “Coming Develop. 
ments in Radio,” 

FeperaL Councit or Cuurcues or Curist 1n America. Broadcasting and th 
Public. Abingdon Press, 1938. 

A restrained and readable discussion of the relations of broadcasting and the 
public. Especially strong in its chapter on “religious broadcasting.” 

Friepricu, Cart J., and others. Studies in the Control of Radio. Littauer Center 
Harvard University, 1940. ‘ 
Six studies conducted on a Rockefeller Foundation grant under Mr. Fried. 
rich’s direction, from 1940 to 1943. Titles: 1—Development of the Control oj 
Advertising on the Air. 2—Controlling Broadcasting in Wartime: A Tentg. 
tive Public Policy. 3—An Analysis of the Radio-broadcasting Activities of 
the Federal Agencies. 4—The Problem of the Educational Institution and 
Radio. 5—The Problems of Broadcasting Control in American Democracy. 
6—The Psychological Aspects of Radio-broadcasting Control. 

Frost, S. E. Is American Radio Democratic? University of Chicago Press, 1937, 
Development of the thesis that American broadcasting should be operated 
more in the interests of the public and less in those of the station owners, 

Hit, Frank E. Listen and Learn. American Association for Adult Education, 1937. 

t 


+ author surveys radio as a cultural force, and reviews adul on 

air. 

Hurn, Arno. Radio T : The Present State of Broadcasting in the World. 
Columbia University 1942. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF Broapcasters. NAB Code. NAB, 1939. 

—— NAB Code for Wartime Broadcasting. NAB, 1941. 

Broadcasters’ codes put into effect October 1, 1939, and December 19, 
1941. Includes material to help stations put the code into practice. 

Newspaper-Rapio Committee. Freedom of the Press. 1942. 

Testimony of six “expert witnesses” for the Newspaper-Radio Committee 
before the FCC “newspaper-radio” hearings in 1942. Excellent commentary 
and background on the development of the free press—free speech concept, 
historically, legally, and practically, and its contemporary meaning. 

Payne, Georce Henry. The Fourth Estate and Radio. Microphone Press, 1936. 
Four addresses on broadcasting, the public and the government, delivered in 
1935 and 1936 by the then member of the FCC. 

Rosinson, THomas P. Radio Networks and the Federal Government. Columbia 
University Press, 1943. 

A clear and factual exposition of federal regulation of American broadcasting 
from 1912 to 1942, with special attention to the FCC action on chain broad: 
casting. 

Rose, C. B., Jn. National Policy for Radio Broadcasting. Harper & Brothers, 1940. 
Thorough critical analysis of American broadcasting in its technical, com- 
mercial, programming and “freedom of the air” aspects, with a section on 
proposed national policy for broadcasting. 

Summers, H. B. (editor). Radio Censorship. H. W. Wilson Co., 1939. 

A compilation of quoted material, describing attitudes and practices in censor: 
ship of broadcasting from early days until 1939. 

Summers, Ronert E. (editor). Wartime Censorship of Press and Radio. H. V. 
off erial ship in the early dey 
A compilation of periodi mat on censorship ly days 
of the war. Contains the American radio censorship code in its first form. 
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Wartes, Doucias (editor). Print, Radio, and Film in a Democracy. University 
of Chicago Press, 1942. 
Ten papers on “the administration of mass communications in the public 
interest.” 


Radio As a War Tool 


Cups, Harwoop L., and Wuittron, Joun B. Propaganda by Short Wave. Prince- 
ton University Press, 1942. 

Analysis of European radio propaganda methods and of the shortcomings of 
American policy and practice in this before 1942. 

Dryer, SHERMAN H. Radio in Wartime. Greenberg, 1942. 

A criticism of the failure of American radio to be fully effective on the home 
front in wartime. The author subjects his criticisms to the “rebuttals” of 
well-equipped experts in several fields. 

GranpIN, THOMAS. The Political Use of the Radio. Geneva Research Center, 1939. 
A sound and thoughtful study at radio’s use as @ political tool in Europe in 
the years before the invasion of P 

Kris, Ernst, and Sperer, Hans. German Radio Propaganda: Report on Home 
Broadcasting During the War. Oxford University Press, 1944. 

Contains an excellent discussion of use of radio news for propaganda purposes 


in Germany. 
Roto, CuarLes J. Radio Goes to War. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1942. 
Excellent analysis of radio as a war—and pre-war—propaganda instrument in 
all the major countries of the world. 
SiermaNN, C. A. Radio in Wartime. Oxford University Press, 1942. 
Describes coordination of radio with other weapons in modern strategy. 
TayLon, EoMonD. The Strategy of Terror. Houghton Mifflin Co., 1940. 
A foreign correspondent’s thoughtful and keen-sighted analysis of the psycho- 
logical aspects of modern warfare, with emphasis on the Nazi use of radio. 


RADIO NEWS 
News Writing and Style 


LeatHERWOOD, Dow inc. Journalism on the Air. Burgess Publishing Co., 1939. 
(Mimeographed.) 
A pioneer handbook on radio journalism for classroom use. Contrasts news- 
paper and radio styles. 

Newsom, oo United Press Radio News Style Book. United Press Associa- 
tions, ] 
Contains many helpful suggestions on how to make news as appealing to the 
ear as it is to the eye. 

O'Ne, Tom. For Reading Out Loud. Press Association, 1944. (Pamphlet.) 
Discussion of how to achieve clarity in radio news writing. 

Wacner, Parry H. Radio Journalism. "ion Publishing Co., 1940. (Mimeo- 
grap 
A brief study of the history of newscasting and the technique of radio news 
writing. Now out of print. 


Radio News Sponsorship 


Denison, Merritt. “Editorial Policies of Broadcasting Companies.” Public Opin- 
ion Quarterly 1:64, (January 1937). 
A discussion of determinants of the editorial policy of programming. 
— “What’s Wrong With the Broadcasters?” Harper’s 185:1105 
une, 
Analyzes monopoly by big advertisers and the effect on programs, including 
news commentary. 
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Press and Radio 


Anonymous. “The Press and the People—a Survey.” Fortune 20:2 (August, 1939) 
Study includes a comparison of radio and newspaper news preference anj 


reliability. 

Barnett, Stantey F. “The Press and Radio: Past and Future.” Journalism 
Quarterly 20:4 p. 326 (December 1943). 
Discusses opportunities for closer cooperation between press and radio, 

Catpwe tL, Louis G. “Freedom of Speech and Radio Broadcasting.” Annals of the 
American Academy of Political and Social Science. Vol. 177 (January 1935). 
Comparison of press and radio freedom. 

LazarsFELD, Paut F. Radio and the Printed Page. Duell, Sloan and Pearce. 194). 
See annotation under Radio Audience Research. 

Morris, Frank D. For Further Details——. Collier's 103:17 (Apri) 29, 1939), 
Reasons for the “must nots” that govern radio news. 

Newspaprer-Rapio Committee. Freedom of the Press. 1942. 
See annotation under Radio’s Relation to Government and the Public. 

Patt, Joun F. “Journalism of the Air.” Quill 26:9 (September 1938). 
Subtitled, “Radio and the Press Are Found to Have Much in Common.” 

Tue PARLIAMENT OF THE COMMONWEALTH OF AUSTRALIA. Fourth Report of the 
Parliamentary Standing Committee on Broadcasting. Commonwealth Gover. 
ment Printer (March 13, 1944). 
Detailed background of 'press-radio agreements for newsgathering and pres. 
entation; recommendation for Australian Broadcasting Commission to estab- 
lish its own newsgathering service. 

Riecer, O. W. Radio-Press News Exchange. Public Opinion Quarterly 5;| 
(March 1941). 
Brief survey of the news exchange agreements between the networks and the 
major press services. 


Radio Commentaries 


Cantrit, Haptey. The Role of the Radio Commentator. Public Opinion Quarterly 
3:4 (October 1939). 
Results of a study among listeners to Boake Carter’s broadcasts, concerning 
his appeal, intimacy, news sources. 

Fisuer, CHARLES. The Columnists. Howell, Soskin. 1944. 
Primarily a book about newspaper columnists, this book gives useful and 
revealing material on such newspaper-radio figures as Winchell, Miss Thomp 
son, Pearson, and others. 

Howe, Quincy. Policing the Commentator: A News Analysis. Atlantic Monthly 
172:5 (November 1943). 
Author says four groups are struggling for power in name of freedom of the 
air—government, the radio industry, sponsors, commentators. 

Katrensorn, H. V. Covering the Crisis. Current History 51:2 (October 1937). 
Defines functions of news analysist. 

Wecrer, Dixon. “Hearing Is Believing.” Atlantic Monthly 175:6, 176:1, 2 (June, 
July, August 1945). 
Three thoughtful, hard-hitting articles on the American radio commentators. 


Books by Radio News Correspondents and Commentators 


Brown, Ceci. Suez to Singapore. Random House, 1942. 
Contains a description of British censorship in Singapore. 
Ka.rensorn, H. V. I Broadcast the Crisis. Random House, 1938. 
—— Kaltenborn Edits the War News. E. P. Dutton & Co., 1942. 
These two volumes contain selections from the author's radio commentaries. 
Lesveur, Larry. Twelve Months That Changed the World. Alfred A. Knopf, 1%8. 
Radio newsman’s experiences in Russia in 1941-42. - 
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Murrow, Eowin R. This Is London. Simon & Schuster, 1941. 

Selections from CBS correspondent’s broadcasts from London from August 25, 
1939, to December 31, 1940. 

SAERCHINGER, CESAR. Hello America! Houghton Mifflin Co., 1938. 

Pioneer in transatlantic broadcasting describes experienced in establishing 
international radio broadcasts. 

St. Jon, Rosert. From the Land of Silent People. Doubledsy, Doran & Co., 1942. 

The dramatic adventures of a radio reporter in covering the wake of war. 

Sumer, WittiaM L. Berlin Diary. Alfred A. Knopf, 1941. 

One of the better on-the-scene reports by a radio correspondent. 

Sura, Howarp. Last Train From Berlin. Alfred A. Knopf, 1942. 
——- account of the psychological and economical conditions inside 
the Reich. 

Swinc, RayMonp Gram. Preview of History. Doubleday, Doran & Co., 1937. 

— How War Came. W. W. Norton & Co., 1939. 

Commentaries broadcast before the crisis and der the Nazi-Soviet pact. 


RELATED FIELDS OF RADIO 
Radio Writing 


Barnouw, Erik. Handbook of Radio Writing. Little, Brown & Co., 1930. 
Principles of script writing, and excerpts from successful scripts. 
— Radio Drama in Action. Rinehart, 1946. 
An excellent collection of radio dramas, documentaries, and other radio shows, 
representing most of the leading radio writers. 
Bovn, age (editor). The Free Company Presents. Dodd, Mead & Co., 1941. 
Ten radio plays by outstanding writers. 
Corwin, Norman. They Fly Through the Air. Vrest Orton, 1939. 
— Thirteen by Corwin. Henry Holt & Co., 1941. 
— More by Corwin. Henry Holt & Co., 1944. 
— On a Note of Triumph. Simon & Schuster, 1945. 
Radio plays by the winner of the first Wendell Willkie ward. His well-known 
“We Hold These Truths” is in More by Corwin. 
MacLeisH, AncHIBALD. The Fall of the City. Farrar and Rinehart, 1937. 
— Air Raid. Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1939. 
—The American Story. Duell, Sloan & Pearce, 1944, 
The first two of these volumes are single plays by the well-known poet. The 
third contains ten scripts produced in 1943 
Martin, Joun T. W., and Seymour, KATHERINE. Practical Radio Writing. Long- 
mans,.Green & Co., 1938. 
Different techniques of radio writing are discussed and illustrated. 
Osoter, Arc. Fourteen Radio Plays. dom House, 1940. 
— New Radio Plays. Random House, 1941. 
Some of Mr. Oboler’s most successful scripts. 
Wuirp.e, James. How to Write for Radio. McGraw-Hill, 1938. 
A broad survey of radio writing. 
Wvure, Max. Radio Writing. Farrar & Rinehart, 1941. 
One of the most usable of the textbooks. Contains exercises and examples. 
— Best Broadcasts of 1938-1939. Whittlesey House, 1939. 
— Best Broadcasts of 1939-1940. Whittlesey House, 1940. 
— Best Broadcasts of 1940-1941. McGraw-Hill, 1942. 
Anthologies of radio programs including talks as well as scripts. 


Radio Speaking 
Benver, James F. NBC Handbook of Pronunciation. Thomas Y. Crowell, 1943. 


Shorter than Greet’s book, but includes more American words and more words 
other than names. 
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Famsanks, Grant. Voice and Articulation Drillbook. Harper and Brothers, 194, 
A thorough treatment of problems of voice production, vocal quality, anj 
articulation. Contains hundreds of corrective exercises. 

Greet, WituiaM Capett. World Words. Columbia University Press, 1944. 
Recommended pronunciations, largely limited to foreign names and place 
names, compiled by the CBS consultant on pronunciation. A 35-page discus. 
ae en in foreign languages is useful for words not listed ix 


S., and Knott, THomas A. A Pronouncing Dictionary of America 

nglish. 
Especially useful in determining acceptable pronunciations for various por. 
tions of the United States. 

Parrish, WayLanp M. Reading Aloud. Thomas Nelson and Sons, 1941. 
Theory and practice of oral interpretation. Selections and exercises for read. 
ing practice and voice improvement. 

Winans, James A. Speech-Making. Appleton-Century, 1938. 
Although not written primarily for radio speaking, chapters II and XX are 4 
basic introduction to a successful approach either to a visible or to an invisible 
audience. Chapter XXII by C. K. Thomas is probably the best short treatment 
of voice problems in print. 


Radio Directing and Production 


Assot, Watpo. Handbook of Broadcasting. McGraw-Hill, 1941. 
A text intended for use by student and teacher, listener and the occasional 
radio speaker, and dealing with the problems of preparation and presentation 
of practically all types of programs. 
Arnuerm, Rupotr. Radio. Faber & Faber, 1936. 
An analysis of the effective use of speech, music, and sound effects in broad- 
casting; the art of speaking to everybody; and the psychology of the listener. 
eas Kennetu L. How to Use Radio. National Association of Broadcasters, 


An outline of practical suggestions for the teacher and radio chairman for 
use in planning and producing community and educational programs. 
one. — S. Production and Direction of Radio Programs. Prentice-Hall, 

Coy 
An applied text on the radio program and the qualifications of those who 
produce it, plus the problems and practices of producing the program. 

Crews, ALBert R. Radio Production Directing. Houghton Mifflin Co., 194. 
Evaluation of the medium, qualifications of the production director, the tools 
needed and used, and the “how-to-use” application for practically all types 
of radio productions. 

— — V. “Town Meeting Tonight!” Atlantic Monthly 170:3 (Septem 
The story of the idea for “Town Meeting” on the air, steps in planning and 
producing the programs, and principles and practices followed in pr 
this effective program series. 

McGut, Earte. Radio Directing. McGraw-Hill, 1940. 

The fundamental problems of broadcasting, including use of microphones, 
studios, and sound effects; preparation and rehearsal; procedure in handling 
different types of programs. “ 

Rowzanp, Howarp; Tyuer, I. Kerra; Worrer, Norman. Criteria For Children's 
Radio Programs. The Federal Radio Education Committee, 1942. 
Guidance manual for program planners, writers, and producers on what cow 
stitutes good radio programs for children, based upon study of children’s ad 
parents’ reactions, plus codes and standards developed by child psychologists. 
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Radio Law 


Dut, CLARENCE St np. Radio Law, Practice and Procedure. National Law 
Book Co., 1938. 

Deals with legal and technical problems and with procedures before FCC. 
Excellent on station licensing applications, hearings before FCC, and on grant 
and transfer of licenses; very little on law of operations of a radio station. 

Freprich, Cart Joacuim. Congress and the Control of Radio-broadcasting. 
Radio-broadcasting research project at the Littauer center of Harvard Uni- 
versity, 1944. 

Hermincer, Herman S. Radio Regulations: A Case Study in Basic Policy Con- 
flicts. a of the American Academy of Political and Social Science. 
(May, 1942. 

Lewis, ELmer (compiler). Radio Laws of the United States. Government Printing 
Office, 1944, 

Contains text of all federal statutes on radio from 1910 to 1943. 

NationAL ASSOCIATION OF BroapcasTers. Decisions of the National Labor Rela 
tions Board Affecting Radio Broadcasting Stations. (Vols. 1-48.) 1943. 

Nationa InstiTUTE OF Municipat Law Orricers. Radio and Municipal Regula 
tions. The Institute, 1944, 

Rosinson, THOMAS Porter. Radio Networks and the Federal Government. Co- 
lumbia University Press, 1943. 

Excellent on legal problems growing out of network arrangements. Contains 
forms for standard NBC and CBS affiliation contract. 

SocoLow, ABRAHAM WALTER. The Law of Radio Broadcasting. Baker, Voorhis and 
Co., 1939. (2 vols.) 

The best work on the broad field of radio law. Where questions have not yet 
been decided by the courts, the author supplies his own theories. 

U. S. Feperat Communications Commission. Rules and Regulations. Pts. 1-15, 
41-62. Government Printing Office. 


Radio Advertising 


Acnew, Hucu E., and Dycert, W. B. Advertising Media. McGraw-Hill, 1938. 
The general problem of media selection. Merits and demerits of all media 
are listed for comparison. One chapter on Radio as an Advertising Medium. 

Connan, Doucias D. How to Build the Radio Audience. Harper & Brothers, 1948. 
Audience building and techniques of program planning and promotion, with 
emphasis on public relation factors and problems. 

Dycert, WarrEN B. Radio as an Advertising Medium. McGraw-Hill, 1939. 
What the business man and advertising executive should know about radio. 
Maintains the point of view of the advertiser—the man who signs the checks. 

Se S., and Nerr, W. J. Practical Radio Advertising. Prentice 

all, 
1. Fundamental considerations (a descriptive survey). 2. Planning the Radio 
Campaign. 3. Executing the Radio Campaign. Also chapters on retail radio 
advertising, foreign radio advertising, and radio advertising organization. 
Appendices on What the Advertiser Should Know About Radio Mechanics, 
and Structure and Rates of National and Regional Networks. 

Weiss, E. V., Kenpary, F. C., and Larrasee, C. B. Handbook of Advertising. 
1938. 

n anthology of papers on advertising subjects. Contains a chapter on media 
by J. J. Doyle, of McCann-Erickson, and one on radio by H. K. Boise, vice 
president in charge of sales of the Columbia Broadcasting System. 

Sanpace, C. H. Radio rape np for Retailers. Harvard University Press, 1945. 


The economics of this side of radiv advertising 
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Radio Audience Research 


Cantrit, Hapiey. The Psychology of Radio. Harper 
rothers, 
The only book devoted rag Bdge dag ge The studies on which it js 
‘ge part by more thorough and up-to-day 


mate. 

Canrrit, Haptey. The Invasion from Mars. Princeton University Press, 1940, 
Notable not only for the script of the famous Orson Welles broadcast, but q 
an important case study of the impact of the event on listeners. 

~ and Hooper, C. E. Radio Audience Measurement. Stephen 

aye, 
A study of the coincidental and recall methods, and of some of the facts about 
radio listening these devices have uncovered. 

LazarsFELD, Paut F. Radio and the Printed Page. Duell, Sloan and Pearce, 194, 

—— and Stanton, Frank. Radio Research, 1941. Duell, Sloan and Pearce, 194), 

a Stanton, Frank. Radio Research, 1942-43. Duell, Sloan and Pearce, 


These three volumes report studies of audience response to press and radio, 
many of which were conducted through the Office of Radio Research (now 
the Office of Applied Social Research) of Columbia University. In the firs 
volume are elaborate comparisons of newspaper readership to radio listener. 
ship, and discussions of program popularity at different levels; in the second, 
studies of foreign language broadcasts, serious music, young people’s response 
a ay and radio, and radio and the farmer; in the third, daytime serials, 
radio in wartime, popular music, and progress in listener research. 


Television, FM, Facsimile 
Anonymous, “Television II: ‘Fade In Camera One!’” Fortune 19:5 (May 1939). 


Television’s program problems as the first broadcasts were made. 

—— “Television—A Case of War Neurosis.” Fortune 33:2 (February 1946). 
Thorough analysis of the “troubled past and angry present” of television. 

—— “Revolution in Radio.” Fortune 20:4 (October 1939). 

One of the earliest articles on FM. 

DeForest, Lee. Television, Today and Tomorrow. The Dial Press, 1942. 

An easy-to-read technical book by a man who contributed materially to th 
development of radio broadcasting. 

Dupuy, Jupy. Television Show Business. General Electric, 1945. { 
One of the most complete texts available on the production of television 
programs. Covers all types of programs telecast by WRGB. 

Dun.ap, Orrin E., Jr. The Future of Television. Harper & Brothers, 1942. 

A broad picture of television by the former radio editor of the New York 
Times. It is non-technical with special chapters on news and education, 

Eppy, C. Television, the Eyes of Tomorrow. Prentice-Hall, 1945. 
History and development of television, including a brief popular explanation 
of its technical characteristics. Special attention to lighting, miniatures, color, 
film, and studio design. 

ee Ricuarp W. Four Thousand Years of Television. G. P. Putnam's Sons, 


1 
Describes the dramatic development of television. 

—— Television Programming and Production. Murray Hill Books, 1945. , 
A book that compares television with the theater, motion pictures, and radio. 
There is considerable attention to video and audio technique. 

Jounson, Atva. “Television: Boom or Bubble?” Saturday Evening Post 218:%, 
37, 38. (March 9, 16, 23, 1946.) 

Three articles on the difficulties of television production, 
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Lez, Rosert E. Television: The Revolution. Essential Books, 1944, 
A short book that presents an overall picture of television with emphasis on 
its meaning for the future. Lee DeForest has written an introduction 
praises the author's analysis of “television commercials.” 
Lour, Lenox R. Television Broadcasting. McGraw-Hill, 1940. 
A broad approach to television, including the social and economic as 
LowpermitK, R. R. Facsimile as a Possible Adjunct of Educational FM Broad- 
casting. U.S. Office of Education, 1944. 
Testimony presented before FCC. 
Munro, W. Carrott. Newspaper by Radio. Current History 47:3 (December 
1937). 
Aucher sate potentialities of facsimile transmission in changing the social 
life of the nation. 
naan Broapcasters Association, Inc. Proceedings of the First Annual 
Conference, 1944. Television Broadcasters Association, Inc. 
The television industry plans to hold each year an annual, conference of per- 
sons active in television. The “Proceedings” are reports of the conference. 
They are probably the most up-to-date way of keeping abreast of the newest 
pments in a rapidly changing fi 
Warprop, Frank, and Borxin, Josepn. Television: A Struggle for Power. 
William Morrow and Co., 1938. 
A discussion of the “impending revolution in communications” and a charting 
of social and economic currents affecting it. 


CAREERS IN RADIO 


Barrett, Kennetu G., and Miter, Douciass W. Occupations in Radio. Science 
yy the radio, the radio 
A 48-page pamphlet describing rise o i organization o i 
station and network, and the jobs radio offers—qualifications, training, salary, 
opportunities for advancement. 

Conn, Dorey V., and Rice, Conran C. Your Career in Radio. E. P. Dutton 
and Co., » 
Intended to answer the question, “How can I get into radio?” 

— — and Kann, Harotp S. How to Break Into Radio. Harper and 

A handbook covering practically every phase of the industry. 

Knicut, Ruru. Stand By for the Ladies. Coward-McCann, 1939. 
An account of positions women are occupying in the radio industry. 


— L. (editor). Working for Radio. National Association of Broadcasters, 


Brief hints by radio writers, producers, musicians, and station managers on 


how to proceed toward a career in radio. 


RADIO YEARBOOKS AND BIBLIOGRAPHIES 


BBC Yearbook. British Broadcasting Corporation. 1928 to date. 
Annual reports of program, technical and other BBC activities. 
Broadcasting and Broadcast Advertising Yearbook. Broadcasting Publications, 
Inc. 1935 to date. 
Radio Annual. Radio Daily Corporation. 1938 to date. 
Variety Radio Directory. Variety, Inc. From 1937-1938. 
Brovertck, Gertrupe G., and Rowianp, Rurn M. Radio Bibliography. U. S. 
departmentalized bibliogr in references on education by radio 
and radio in the schools. oe 
thorough, i iblio, containin, a complete list o 
CBS publications. x= 
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The Minnesota Aptitude Tests: 
Construction and Evaluation 


By Walter W. Cook and Wendell Knowles 


This is the second in a series of two articles 
on the testing of journalistic aptitudes at the 
University of Minnesota. The first, by Dr. 
Cook, professor of education at Minnesota, 
appeared in the June 1945 Quarterty. 


1939, the School of Journalism 
and the University Committee on 
Educational Research of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota undertook a coop- 
erative study to discover or devise 
effective techniques for predicting 
success in the various branches of 
journalism. The Committee’ ap- 
pointed to direct the project first 
conducted a preliminary investiga- 
tion to determine the effectiveness of 
available test scores and other meas- 
ures in predicting academic success 
in journalism. 

The preliminary investigation’ re- 
vealed that the two best predictors 
were honor point ratio based on 
sophomore reporting, which corre- 
lated .53, and honor point ratio 
based on all junior college courses, 
which correlated .54, when the cri- 
terion was honor point ratio based 
on all senior college journalism 

1The Committee consisted of Ralph D. 
Casey (chairman), R. O. Nafziger, M. V. 
Charnley, T. F. Barnhart, of the journal- 
ism faculty; Dean Malcolm MacLean of 
the General College; Dean T. R. McCon- 
nell of the Arts College; E. G. Williamson, 
dean of students; and Walter W. Cook, 
professor of education. Wendell Knowles, 


Nicholas Fattu, and Margaret Abernathy 
did the statistical work in this investiga- 


tion. 

2 Walter W. Cook, “Predicting Scholas- 
tic Success in Journalism,” JOURNALISM 
QUARTERLY, XXII :130-43 (June 1945). 
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courses. The tests which showed the 
highest prognostic value were the 
Cooperative Sophomore tests in His. 
tory and Social Science, Foreign 
Literature, Fine Arts, and General 
Science. However, when these test 
scores were combined with honor 
point ratio based on pre-journalism 
courses by the multiple correlation 
technique its predictive power was 
not increased materially. 

The committee concluded that the 
best procedure would be to develop 
a test designed to measure aptitude 
in journalism to be administered at 
the close of the sophomore year, and 
to attempt to improve the grading 
procedure in sophomore reporting 
classes so as to make the grade in 
this course even more effective in 
predicting success in senior journal- 
ism. Also the committee deemed it 
advisable to attempt to construct a 
new criterion of success in senior 
college journalism, using rating 
scale procedure, which would em- 
body the functional journalism skills 
more directly than does senior col- 
lege honor point ratio. The commit: 
tee hoped that a combination of 
these predictive measures and an im- 
proved criterion of success would 
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make possible more accurate prog- 
nosis of success in senior college 
journalism. This paper is concerned 
with the construction and evaluation 
of the journalism aptitude tests, and 
the construction of criterion rating 
scales of journalistic ability. 


Ll Preliminary Journalism 
Aptitude Test 

During 1940-41, the committee en- 
gaged Wendell Knowles, teaching 
assistant in journalism, to construct 
a journalism aptitude test. With the 
assistance of members of the School 
of Journalism an analysis was made 
of those skills which are particu- 
larly valuable in reporting and copy- 
desk editing ability. The preliminary 
test was divided into ten sections, 
each designed to measure a func- 
tional skill. A description of the ten 
sections follows: 


Section I—designed to measure 
ability to remember names, street 
numbers and personal character- 
This section was subdivided into 
three divisions, in each of which the 
students received a page with the 
memory associations on it to study 
for three minutes, after which they 
were asked to put away that page 
and select the correct associations 
from a group of similar associations. 
The first type of memory association 
used was the initials or given name 
that belongs to each family name, 
ie, P. B. Smythe, George G. Linas, 
U. V. Snead. The recognition test 
was in this form: 

—— Smythe (1) A. Y., (2) P. B., 

(3) George G., (4) U. V., (5) S. 

The second and third types of mem- 
ory associations were (2) the num- 
ber that belongs to each street, as 
1713 South Crawford, 106 Cherry 


Avenue; and (3) identifying char- 
acteristics that belong to each name, 
Hubert Johnstone—bald, lip 
moustache, dark; Jeck Hefty—limp 
(right leg), square jaw, slick hair. 

Section Il—designed to measure 
ability to catch spelling mistakes in 
journalistic copy. 

The student was given a list of 65 
unrelated sentences, with instruc- 
tions to check any sentence that con- 
tained a misspelled word, or an in- 
correct name or address. The stu- 
dent also had a correct list where he 
might check on accuracy of spell- 
ings or names and addresses (to ap- 
proximate reliance on dictionaries 
and telephone directories). 

Examples of sentences: 


l. He yearned to make the an- 
nouncement that would separate them. 

2. Mingling with perspective sail- 
ors is always interesting. 

3. At the last minute, George Gyd- 
erno was granted a reprieve. 

Some of the correct list: 

affable isi 

announcement 

auspices 

llible 

Georg 

Gyn, Livilan 

Section I]1l—designed to measure 
ability to distinguish incorrect word 
usage. ; 

In order to equalize to some ex- 
tent varying backgrounds as related 
to word usage, two pages of re- 
minders about usages that often 
cause difficulty were given to the stu- 
dent for preliminary study. 

Examples: 

Affect means to influence; effect 
as a verb means to cause or produce. 

Effect is the only one of the two 
that may be used as a noun. 


An autopsy is not held but per- 


formed. 
Collide implies that both objects 
were in motion. 
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Then these two pages were re- 
moved, and the student was given 
thirty-five sentences using these 
words both correctly and incorrectly. 
The student was told to check sen- 
tences containing incorrect usages. 

Examples: 

1. The auto was 0 the 
next day ~ the with 
the bridge. 

2. His words effected a sudden 
change in the group. 

Section 1V—designed to measure 

knowledge of word usage. 

In the first subdivision of this sec- 
tion, the student was given sentences 
with numbers written above forty of 
the words. He was to check every 
numbered word which was incor- 
rectly or poorly used. 

Example: 

21 


Upon meeting with = 


upon a lone formal education for her 
young to educate them 


herself by exposure to culture. 

In the second half of the section, 
the student was given twenty-four 
sentences, each of which contained 
an underlined word or words. He 
was asked to check those sentences 
in which he thought the underlined 
word should be changed because of 
incorrect or poor usage. Example: 
His antecedents were ali dead, even 
his, parents. 

Section V—designed to measure 
ability to remember and use special 
“style sheet” usages. 

The student was first given a jour- 
nalism “style sheet” which gave the 
rules which he was to follow for cap- 
italization, abbreviation, and punc- 
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tuation. After he had studied that 
for two minutes, it was removed and 
forty sentences using these rules put 


before him. He was to check every 


sentence containing a violation of 
one of the rules. 
Examples: 


Abbreviate all titles that are used 
before the name, none’ that are used 
after the name. Military titles are an 
exception to this rule. Spell them out. 
1. Governor Richard Anderson lives 

at 1312 Madison Street. 


2. Well, Captain John Henry Smythe 

is now a colonel. 

Section VI—designed to measure 
ability to select pertinent material in 
writing a news story. 

The student was given the facts 
for a story in sentence form and 
told to check sentences which con- 
tained facts he wanted to use in his 
story. He did not have to use the 
sentences as written, but only facts 
in them. To help him judge, he was 
told he would probably want to use, 
as a rough approximation, about 
two-thirds of the sentences in one 
form or another. 

Examples (a memorial service 
story): 

1. Dr. Cornell has been ill exactly « 


week from pneumonia. 

2. He was the head of the history and 
sociology department at 
Mandford University. 

3. He had held that position for 
seven years. 

Section VIl—designed to measure 
ability to select the most important 
or most attractive fact to “play up” 
in a news story. 

The student was given twenty-six 
paragraphs, each of which contained 
five facts in sentence form. He was 
asked to select the fact he would 
“play up” in writing the story. 
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Example (oratorical contest) : 
. Don Hay won the contest. 
The pe. was the annual Mc- 
Gurgle Oratorical Contest. 
3, The winner’s prize was $50. 
4. The winning oration was titled 
“The Violet Ray of Truth.” 

5. Don Hay came from a sickbed to 

deliver his oration. 

Section VII1|—designed to measure 
ability to “dig up” the correct fact 
desired from a collection of informa- 
tion. 

The student was given a para- 
graph of information, statistics, 
profit and loss statement or other 
data, and then was asked to answer 
a question or questions on the data. 


Example: 

Circuit Court: The court finds for the 
plaintiff, and orders that he be re- 
imbursed for the defamation of his 
character in the sum of $50,000. 

Supreme Court: Judgment of the 
circuit court and of the common 
pleas will be reversed, and judg- 
ment entered for the defendant in 
error. 

Plaintiff in trial court: Lynus B. 
Trainter. Defendant in trial court: 
Sornat Gunner Bradnland. 

Which of these statements repre- 
sents the final outcome of the case? 

l. Trainter got $50,000. 

2. Bradnland got $50,000. 

3. Both of them got the money and 

split it equally. 

4. Trainter failed to get $50,000. 

5. Bradnland failed to get $50,000. 


Section IX—designed to measure 
ability to select well-written sen- 
tences from sentences less well-writ- 
ten, 


The student was given the follow- 
ing instructions: “Select the one of 
the five sentences in each group that 
you prefer and enter its number in 
the proper place on the answer 
sheet. Do not select any sentence 
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that has a mistake in grammar, or is 
poorly constructed. Choose those 
that are clearest and most under- 
standable. No choice hinges on 
spelling, capitalization, or punctua- 
tion. Remember that every sentence 
used must be worth the space it 
takes.” 


The student was given thirty min- 
utes for twenty-six paragraphs. 


Example: 


1. Under the superb direction of di- 
rector Leon A. Willgus, the choir 
gave 25 flawless concerts, 20 of 
which were bestowed upon Kansas 

eners. 

2. Director Leon A. Wi directi 
them flawlessly, the choir gave 
perfect concerts, 20 of them being 
in the old home state of Kansas. 

3. The flawless Leon A. Willgus be- 
ing the director, 25 superb con- 
certs, 20 of which were for Kansas 
listeners, were given by the choir. 

4. Under the direction of Leon A. 
Willgus, the choir gave 25 con- 
certs, 20 of which were in Kansas. 

5. Under the masterful direction of 
Leon Willgus, the choir perfectl 
presented 25 concerts, 20 of whic 
were heard by appreciative Kansas 
listeners. 

Section X—designed to measure 
ability to ask questions which will 
get at the heart of a statement made 
by a particular news source. 

The student was given the follow- 
ing instructions: “Each of the fol- 
lowing paragraphs is a statement 
made by the person whose name ap- 
pears beside it. With each para- 
graph is a list of questions that 
might be asked this man in order to 
get him to explain exactly what he 
had in mind when he made that 
statement. You are to select the 
question that seems to you to get at 
the ‘heart’ of the statement.” 
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Example: 

Georgina Parish, county health 
nurse. “I want to say that I’ve never 
been so impressed by the children’s 
cooperation in the control of an epi- 
demic as I was this last month.” 

1. How many children are there in 

the county? 

2. How long has the epidemic lasted? 

3. Was it hard to control? 

4. How many epidemics have you 

gone through? 

5. Just how were the children helpful 

in this epidemic? 

In constructing the items and de- 
termining the correct responses for 
Sections VI, VII, [X, and X, where 
judgment of pertinent material, 
relative news value, quality of sen- 
tence, and most appropriate inter- 
view question is necessary, the fol- 
lowing procedure was used. The 
items were first constructed and 
submitted to five experts in journal- 
ism. If all five agreed on the form 
of the item and the correct response, 
it was retained. Otherwise it was 
revised until unanimous agreement 
was reached or discarded. 

Before further work was done on 
the tests, they were tried out with 
two groups of students, thirty-five 
seniors and fifty sophomores. The 
scores on the ten sections were cor- 
related with sophomore reporting 
grades and with ratings on reporting 
ability by the instructors in report- 
ing. The discriminating power of all 
items was determined by the critical 
ratio technique, using the same cri- 
teria of ability. 

Only two sections of the test pro- 
duced a significant correlation with 
sophomore reporting grades: Sec- 
tions VI—Pertinent Material .36, 
and IX—Quality of Sentence .29. 
Three sections produced significant 
correlations with faculty ratings of 
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reporting ability: Section VI—Per. 
inent Material, .52; Section VI 
News Value, .53; and Section IxX— 
Quality of Sentence, .55. On the 
basis of this evidence and the results 
of the item analyses, the test battery 
was revised completely. 


II. First Revision 
Of Journalism Aptitude Tests 


During 1941-1942 the ter: sections 
of the test were rebuilt. Some sec. 
tions were eliminated completely 
while others were revised. The re. 
vised tests will be designated as tests 
to distinguish them from the sections 
of the original test. The new tests 
took the following form: 


Test 1—designed to measure abil- 
ity to produce synonyms, with « 
specified number of letters, for given 
words. 


Directions: In this section, you will 
be given sentences with underlined 
words or groups or words in them. 
For each underli word (or under- 
lined group of words) in the given 
sentence you are to substitute a sin- 
gle-word synonym (a synonym is 
another word with the same meaning 
as the original word or group of 
words). The synonym you substitute 
must have in it the number of “letter 
units” indicated in the parenthesis on 
the blank. 

The rules for letter units are as 
follows: 

Each capital letter counts two 


units, 

Each small letter “m” counts 

full unit and a 

Each small letter “1” counts as 2 
half unit. 

Every other small letter counts 
as one unit. 

Put the word you think is the cor- 
rect synonym in the proper blank on 
the answer sheet. 

This sentence is a sample: 

Youth Gets Maiden 

1. (4) 2. (5) 3. (#4) 
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Here you would put the word “Boy” 
on the space No. 1 on the answer 
sheet, because it is a synonym of 
“Youth” that has 4 letter units. Sim- 
ilarly, “Wins” and “Girl” go on the 
answer sheet under No. 2 and No. 3, 

respectively. (Remember that the 
free letter of every word is to be a 


capital.) 

Do not spend too much time on any 
one word. If you can’t get one, - 
on to the next. 
word in he oe blank on the an- 
swer sheet. te your words plainly 
or they may be marked incorrect. You 
may refer back to this page as often 
as you Wi 

This section contained fifty items. 


Test 2—designed to measure abil- 
ity to catch spelling errors in jour- 
nalistic copy. 

The form of this test is the same 
as Section II in the preliminary 
test. Items with low discriminating 
power were discarded and new items 
added to make a total of seventy- 
five. It was found that such mis- 
spelling as “perspective” for “pros- 
pective” and “civilans” for “civil- 
ians” had discriminating power. Use 
was made of the device of putting a 
dificult but correct word in a sen- 
tence with an unobtrusive error. The 
poor student often stopped after 
checking the difficult word. This sec- 
tion contained seventy-five items. 


Test 3—designed to measure abil- 
ity to distinguish incorrect word us- 
age. 

The form of this test is the same 
as Section III in the preliminary 
test, but non-discriminating items 
were eliminated and the total num- 
ber of items increased to fifty. It 
was found that items requiring judg- 
ment, involving the use of such 
words as “effect,” “affect,” “major- 
ity” and “plurality,” were most dis- 
criminating. 
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Test 4—designed to measure abil- 
ity to select the word which conveys 
the exact meaning described. 

This test does not appear in the 
original battery. The student is 
given a description and told to se- 
lect the word from four choices 
given, which has the exact meaning 
described. If the student concludes 
that none of the four choices is sat- 
isfactory he has a fifth choice, “none 
of these.” There were fifty-eight 
items in this section. 


Examples: 


1. “To give in return” means (1 al- 
ternate, 2 mutual, 3 interdepend- 
ent, 4 reciprocate, 5 none of 
these). 


2. When someone is ambushed, he is 
ry killed, 2 beaten, 3 concealed, 
. 5 none of these). 

Ps 5—designed to measure abil- 
ity to memorize and use a style 
sheet. 

This test is a revision of Section 
V of the original test. A style sheet 
containing nine rules for capitaliza- 
tion, abbreviations, and punctuatien 
was given the student to study for 
two minutes. He was then given 
forty sentences and required to 
check those which violated the rules 
on the style sheet. He could not 
refer to the sheet. 


Test 6—designed to measure abil- 
ity to use a style sheet. 

This is a new test. A style sheet 
containing twenty-six rules for cap- 
italization, abbreviation, punctuation, 
and figures was given the student, 
along with fifty sentences. He was 
required to check those sentences 
which violated the rules. He could 
refer to the style sheet. 
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Test 7—designed to measure abil- 
ity to select pertinent material in 
writing a news story. 

This is a revision of Section VI 
of the preliminary test, which re- 
quired the student to check sen- 
tences which contain facts he would 
use in a story. He was told to check 
approximately two-thirds of the sen- 
tences. The non-discriminating items 
were eliminated and others added to 
give a total of 137 items. 

Test 8—designed to measure abil- 
ity to select the most important, in- 
teresting, or attractive fact to “play 
up” in a news story. 

This is a revision of Section VII 
of the preliminary test, which re- 
quires the student to select the one 
of five given facts which he thinks 
should be “played up” in writing the 
story. Non-discriminating items 
were eliminated and others added to 
bring the total number of items to 
fifty. 

Test 9—designed to measure the 

student’s ability to write a new 
“lead” to get an interesting, unusual, 
or attention-getting “angle” on 
stories. 
_ This is a new test. The student 
was given ten two- or three-para- 
graph stories, each written in a dull, 
routine fashion. The student was 
told that these are written in a dull 
fashion and that he was to write 
another lead sentence (or two sen- 
tences, if necessary), in a way that 
seems to him to be more attractive, 
unusual, or attention-getting. 

Example: 

. The armored car drivers of New 
_ York went out on strike today. The 

esident of the Armored Car Drivers 


Jnion said the strike was for higher 
wages. 
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In the meantime, Wall Street op 
erators, bankers, and bookies wer 
seriously inconvenienced. They wer 
resorting to taxicabs, private cars, ds 
livery trucks and subways to 
transport money they needed. Much 
of it was guarded by police or private 
detectives, but a large amount wen 
unguarded. 

Some just put the money in their 
pockets and boarded the subway as 
if nothing unusual were hap 
One bookie was reported to have sev. 
eral thousand dollars in the lining of 
his derby but... . 


In scoring this section, the lead 
sentences written by the students 
were classified into groups. Each 
group contained lead sentences writ. 
ten in essentially the same way. 
Then the journalism faculty men. 
bers ranked these groups aid at. 
tached plus scores from one to ten 
to them. 


Test 10—designed to measure 
ability to select well-written sen. 
tences from sentences less well-writ. 


ten. 


This is a revision of Section IX in 
the preliminary test. The student is 
asked to select the one of five sen- 
tences that he prefers. Non-discrim- 
inating items were eliminated and 
the total number of groups increased 
to thirty-seven. Sentences with many 
superlatives and “high-sounding” 
phrases were used particularly as 
“decoy” responses. Item discrimina- 
tion indicated that the less able stu- 
dent tended to select these. 


III. Administration of Tests: 
Time Limits 

It was recognized that time is a0 
important factor in newspaper work, 
since decisions must be made rap- 
idly and writing completed by the 
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clock. Therefore the question arose 
as to the extent to which the speed 
factor should be permitted to oper- 
ate in determining test scores. The 
ideal is to establish an administra- 
tion time for each test which will 
yield the highest validity per unit 
of testing time when the scores are 
correlated with an acceptable cri- 
terion of success in journalism. 

It is reasonable to assume that if 
the administration time is such that 
only one person in the group finishes 
the test, the influence of the speed 
factor in determining the variability 
of the scores is at a maximum. Also, 
if the time limit of the test is such 
that all persons in the group finish, 
the influence of the speed factor is 
at a minimum. Somewhere between 
the time when the first person fin- 
ishes and the time the last person 
finishes, there should be a point at 
which the speed factor is optimum. 

In order to determine the import- 
ance of the speed factor in predict- 
ing success in journalism and, if 


ministration time for each test, the 
following experimental procedure 
was followed. The tests were ad- 
ministered to thirty-two seniors, fifty 
juniors, and forty-five sophomores. 
Each student was provided with four 
colored pencils (black, green, red, 
and blue). Each section of the test 
was timed separately. The students 
were instructed to work as rapidly 
as possible using the black pencil 
first. They were also instructed to 
“raise your hand as soon as you fin- 
ish the test.” When the first person 
had finished, the command was 
given to change to the green pencil. 
When 20 per cent had finished, the 
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possible, establish an optimum ad- 


students changed to the red pencil, 
and when 50 per cent had finished, 
to the blue pencil. When 80 per cent 
had finished, the test was stopped. 
The time required for 1, 20, 50, and 
80 per cent of the students to finish 
was recorded. By the use of differ- 
ent colored pencils the score of each 
student on each of the tests for each 
time limit could be determined. It 
was also possible to compute the re- 
liability and validity of each test for 
each of the four time limits. 

In Table I the percentage of stu- 
dents in each group actually finish- 
ing the test in the time specified as 
determined by a tabulation of the 
papers is given. The discrepancy 
between these percentages and those 
in the plan outlined above results 
from the fact that some students 
continued working after indicating 
they had finished. Two criteria of 
validity were used, composite fac- 
ulty ratings on reporting ability and 
on copydesk ability. The nature of 
these ratings will be described later. 

The limitations of this procedure 
are: (1) the criteria for the sopho- 
mores is inadequate since they have 
had only one journalism course, 
sophomore reporting, and are rated 
by one instructor, hence the validity 
coefficients tend to be low; (2) al- 
though the criteria ratings for the 
juniors and seniors are adequate 
and the validity coefficients satisfac- 
tory, the tests were administered to 
them as juniors and seniors instead 
of as sophomores, the point at which 
the tests are to be used; and (3) the 
groups are too small to yield highly 
consistent results. The validity co- 
efficients for each group for each 
time limit are shown in Table II. 
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Optimum administration time * for 
a given test may be defined as the 
shortest time at which validity will 
increase more rapidly by adding 
more items and time in proportion- 
ate amounts than by holding the 
number of items constant and in- 
creasing only time. 

The validity coefficients computed 
for the senior group on Test 1 are 
shown graphically on Figure 1. This 
is an example of a test in which the 
speed factor should be kept at a 
minimum since validity coefficients 
are consistently higher for the 
longer time limits. Other tests 
which consistently yielded higher 
validity for the more liberal time 
limits were Tests 3, 6, 7 and 9, 
shown in Table II. 

The only test in the battery in 
which the speed factor appeared to 
be of distinct importance was Test 
2. Validity and reliability coefh- 
cients for the junior group are 
shown on Figure 2. For this group 
validity is consistently higher for 
the shorter time limits. The coeffi- 
cients for the senior group, however, 
were only partially in agreement 
with these findings. 

Tests 5, 8, and 10 produced some- 
what higher validity coefficients for 
the third (red) time limit, indicat- 
ing that probably a moderate em- 
phasis on the speed factor is desir- 
able in setting the time limits for 

% For a more detailed description of op- 
timum administration time and the tech- 
nique of its determination see: Walter W. 
Cook, The Measurement of General Spell- 
ing Ability Involving Controlled Compari- 
sons Between Techniques, University of 
Iowa Studies in Education, Vol. VI, No. 6, 
Chapters IV and V. Also E. F. Lindquist 
and Walter W. Cook, “Experimental Pro- 


cedures in Test Evaluation,” Journal o 
Experimentai Education, Vol. 1: 163 185. 
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these tests. The coefficients for Tex 
10 are shown on Figure 3. 

Because of the limitations of th 
study already described and the lack 
of consistency in the results, the 
more refined methods of determin. 
ing the optimum administration tine 
were not applied. Optimum time wa; 
tentatively set for each test at the 
point where the median validity was 
highest for the three groups on the 
two criteria. These time limits ar 
shown as the time limits in italics 
in Table I. 


IV. Rating Scales as Criteria 

It seemed necessary, if the tests 
were to be evaluated properly, to 
find some criteria of success other 
than honor point ratio. After all, as 
we and others have found, the best 
predictor of future academic su. 
cess is past academic success. A test 
designed to measure, for exampk, 
writing ability might be valuable for 
its purpose, despite its lack of ¢f- 
fectiveness in enhancing the predic- 
tion of honor point ratio. To assume 
otherwise postulates a very high cor- 
relation between writing ability and 
academic success. 

Since there are six members of 
the journalism faculty who work 
with the students almost constantly 
for a period of one to three years, 
their ratings of the students appear 
to offer a more acceptable criterion 
of success in the various fields of 
journalism than honor. point ratio. 
In ‘order to study the possibility of 
such criteria seven rating scales 
were built with the aid of the jour- 
nalism staff. These scales were: 
(1) Reporting Writing, (2) Report: 
ing Leg Men, (3) Reporting Copy: 
desk, (4) Editorial Writing, (5) E¢- 
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Fig. 1, Test 1, Seniors; Fig. 2, Test 2, Juniors; Fig. 3, Test 10, Seniors. 
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itorial Administration, (6) Advertis- 
ing Writing, and (7) Advertising 
Selling. 

Each scale had seven categories 
with a description of the kind of per- 
son who should be placed in the 
top, middle, and lower categories. 
The rating procedure was as fol- 
lows: (t) The name of each student 
was placed on a card. (2) The rater 
sorted the cards into the proper 
categories, sorting the extremes first, 
then the middle group, then those 
just below the top and above the 
bottom, and finally those slightly 
above and below average. (3) One 
trait was rated at a time. When a 
rater did not know a student well 
enough to rate him, no rating was 
made. (4) Five months later the 


complete rating procedure was re. 


peated by three of the staff mem. 
bers. This later rating was not anti. 
cipated at the time of the first eval. 
uation. 

In evaluating these ratings, an. 
swers were sought to three ques. 
tions: (1) How consistent were the 
three raters in the two ratings done 
five months apart? (2) How well did 
the raters agree with each other in 
rating students on the same trait? 
(3) Is there enough difference be. 
tween ratings on related traits (such 
as reporting writing, editorial writ- 
ing, and advertising writing) to 
warrant separate ratings for each? 

The number of students rated by 
each staff member on each of the 
various traits is shown in Table III. 


TABLE Ill 


Number of Students Rated by Members of the Journalism Staff by 
Various Aspects of Journalistic Ability 


Reporting 


Editing Advertising 


Editorial Adminis- 
Rater Writing Leg Man Copydesk Writing 


tration Writing Selling 
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Reporting Editing Advertising 
Writing Leg Man Copydesk Writing Admin. Writing Selling 
Il 
— 84 85 97 68 72 82 77 
Jr. 91 92 91 88 83 88 85 
Soph. 99 87 88 17 62 79 52 
84 80 79 83 
Jr. 91 84 91 80 78 
Soph. 84 14 83 73 62 
Rater VI 
Sr. 79 80 91 


rating data for answers to the three 
questions by analysis of variance 
technique, but the identity of the 
students changed sufficiently from 
rater to rater and from trait to trait 
to make necessary the use of correla- 
tion procedure. 

Correlations between first and sec- 
ond ratings by three staff members 
are shown in Table IV. The median 
correlation for Rater II is .85; Rater 
V, 83; and Rater VI is .80. Report- 
ing writing ability and copydesk 
ability tended to be more consist- 


ently rated than editorial and adver- 
tising factors. Since the tests are 
designed to predict these two abil- 
ities the evidence revealed here gives 
promise that these ratings will con- 
stitute satisfactory criteria. 
Measures of agreement between 
different raters in rating students on 
the same traits are shown in Table 
V. Special attention was given to 
reporting writing and editorial writ- 
ing. The median coefficient of agree- 
ment on the former was .83 and on 
the latter .78. Again the results indi- 
cate that, in so far as reliability is 


TABLE V 


Correlations Between Pairs of Rater’s Ratings on Various Aspects of 
Journalistic Ability 


Reporting Editing Advertising 
Writing Leg Man Copydesk Writing Admin. Writing Selling 
Raters .66 69 

Il 8 

LV 68 63 

I-III .90 .78 

I-V 83 67 51 .78 57 
86 .78 

II-VI 16 54 59 
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TABLE IV 
Correlations Between First and Second Ratings on Various Aspects of 
Journalistic Ability by Three Raters 
| An attempt was made to analyze the 
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TABLE VI 
Correlations Between Ratings on Different Traits by Certain Rater; 


R. Writing 


R. Writing R.LegMan R. Writing 


R. Leg Man R.Copydesk R.Copydesk E. Writing 


Rater II 
Rater VI 


concerned, satisfactory criteria of 
writing ability can be developed 
through rating procedure. 


The question as to the advisability 
of attempting to rate students of 
journalism on so many traits, es- 
pecially traits as closely related as 
reporting writing, copydesk, editor- 
ial writing, and advertising writing, 
cannot be answered conclusively 
from the evidence. The median cor- 
relation between ratings on the vari- 
ous types of writing ability, shown 
in Table VI, is .81, which is almost 
as high as the self-correlation of 
raters and the agreement of different 
raters on the same trait. It there- 
fore appears inadvisable to attempt 
to discriminate as sharply as this 
among different types of writing 
ability. The median correlation be- 
tween writing ability, leg man, ad- 


ministration, and selling is some- 
what lower, .74. We do not know 
the true relationships among these 
traits for journalists but they prob- - 
ably are almost this high. On the 
basis of common sense and the evi- 
dence available, it appears that rat- 


ers can discriminate satisfactorily 
between writing, administrative, and 
selling ability. 

Since the tests are designed to 
measure and predict reporting writ. 
ing and copydesk ability, these rat- 
ings alone were used as criteria in 
the evaluation procedure. The final 
criterion rating for each ability con- 
sisted of the combined ratings of 
from three to five raters. Since the 
median self-correlation of the raters 
on both traits was above .85 and the 
correlation between raters was 
above .75, one may reasonably a¢ 
sume that the reliability of the com- 
bined ratings approaches .90. Chu' 
and Remmers, Shock, and Kelly’ 
have presented evidence that the re 
liability of combined ratings may be 
predicted by the Spearman-Brown 
prophecy formula. 

‘#Chu, J. P. Chinese Students in Amer- 
ica ; Qualities Associated With Their Suc- 
cess, Teachers College Contributions t 
Eudcation, No. 127 (1922), Teachers Col- 
Remmers, H. Shock, N. W., 
Kelly, E. L. “An Empirical Study of the 


Validity of the Spearman-Brown Formula 
Applied to the Purdue Scale, 


ournal of Educational 
XVIII :187-195 (March 1927). 
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y. Evaluation of the Tests 

The journalism aptitude tests are 
designed to be administered during 
the sophomore year in order that 
the scores may be combined with the 
grade in sophomore reporting to pre- 
dict success in senior college jour- 
nalism. Ideal evaluation procedure 
requires that the tests be adminis- 
tered to several classes of sopho- 
mores and, after enough of them 
have been graduated to constitute a 
satisfactory sample (100 should be 
considered a respectable minimum), 
various measures of their success in 
senior journalism be constructed and 
correlated with the test scores. This 
procedure at the University of Min- 
nesota during World War II would 
require three years. 
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In 1942 the tests were adminis- 
tered to forty-five sophomores and 
by June 1945, thirty-one had been 
graduated. Although this is too small 
a number upon which to attempt to 
establish dependable relationship, it 
was thought that evidence on this 
group would make possible further 
revision of some of the tests, which 
seemed desirable before attempting 
a long-period tryout. 

Correlations reported in Table II 
between each of the ten tests and 
reporting writing and reporting copy- 
desk criteria indicate that Tests 1, 2, 
3, 6, 8, and 10 give the most promise 
as predictors. These six tests were 
selected for further investigation. 
Two criteria of success were con- 
structed, one being honor point ratio 


TABLE VII 
Coefficients of Correlations, Intercorrelations, and Multiple Correlations 
for Certain Predictive Variables and Two Criteria of Success 
Class of 1944, N= 31 


xX 


Predictive Variables 
Xs Xs X Xs Xe 


Criteri 
l, Honor Point Ratio 


Senior College Journalism _.61 
2 Combined Copydesk Rating .54 


Predictive Variables 
X, Soph. Reporting H. P. R. 
Test 1, 
X, Test 2, black 
X, Test 3, blue 
Xs Test 6, blue 
X. Test 8, red 
X; Test 10, red 


29 40 
4 63 


21 
59 
44 
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in all senior college journalism 
courses, the other combined ratings 
of three or more journalism instruc- 
tors on ability in reporting copydesk 
work. The inter-correlations and 
multiple correlations for these six 
tests, honor point ratios in sopho- 
more reporting, and the two criteria 
are shown in Table VII. 


The tests were found to have slight | 


value when combined with sopho- 
more reporting honor point ratio in 
predicting senior college journalism 
honor point ratio. They were found 
to have considerable value when com- 
bined in this way in predicting sen- 
ior copydesk ability. The correla- 
tion between sophomore reporting 
honor point ratio and total senior 
college journalism honor point ratio 
is .61. No one of the tests when com- 
bined with sophomore honor point 
ratio raised this correlation higher 
than .63. However, when the tests 


were combined with the sophomore 
reporting grade to predict copydesk 
ability the correlations are increased 
from .54 to .75. Test 6 combined with 
sophomore reporting gave a multiple 
R of .70 and Tests 1, 6, and 8 gave a 
multiple R of .74. The tests appear 
to measure an important journalistic 
ability not adequately represented in 
grade point averages. 

Two other classes had taken the 
tests, the class of 1942 as seniors 
and the class of 1943 as juniors, 
Since the academic levels at which 
the tests were taken did not system. 
atically or significantly influence the 
means and_ standard deviations 


(shown in Table IX), and since the 
three classes combined gave a more 
respectable sample, (N = 107) cor. 
relations were computed for the com. 
bined classes. The results are shown 
in Table 8. The correlation between 
sophomore reporting honor point 


TABLE VIII 


Coefficients of Correlation, Intercorrelations, and Multiple Correlations for 
Certain Predictive Variables and Combined Copydesk Rating Criterion, 
Combined Classes of 1942, 1943, and 1944, N = 107 


Predictive Variables 
X 1 Xx. 2 Xs Xx 4 


Criterion 

2. Combined Copydesk Rating 
Predictive Variables 

X; Soph. Reporting H. P. R. 

Xs Test 1, blue 

Xs Test 2, black 

X, Test 3, blue 

Xs Test 6, red 

X. Test 8, red 


56 39 «833 
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TABLE IX 


Arithmetic Means and Standard Deviations on the Ten Tests for the 
Classes of 1942, 1943, and 1944, Optimum Time Limits 


Standard Deviations 
1944 


Test 1 
Test 2 
Test 3 
Test 4 
Test 5 
Test 6 
Test 7 
Test 8 
Test 9 
Test 10 
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ratio and senior copydesk ability was 
56. When the tests were combined 
wih the sophomore predictor the 
nultiple R was raised to .64. 


VI. Comments on the Tests 

Test 1, designed to measure the 
ability to recall a word with a speci- 
fed number of letters to convey a 
given meaning, was one of the two 
or three best tests. The ability to 
recognize the correct synonym from 
several choices offered as required in 
Test 4 appears to be a much less 
valuable ability. Since the difficulty 
of a test should be such that the 
mean score is half the possible score, 
this test with a mean of 28 and a 
possible score of 50 has a satisfac- 
tory level of difficulty. Ample time 
should be allowed for at least 80 per 
cent of the students to finish. Thirty 
minutes for a fifty-item test is desir- 
able. This test correlates .40 or 
higher with writing and copydesk 
ratings. Its reliability of .77 suggests 
that it should be doubled in length. 


Test 2, designed to measure the 
ability to recognize spelling errors 
in journalistic copy, has some value 
when administered as a speed test. 
Since the mean score on this test was 
52 and the poss‘ble score 75, it prob- 
ably could be improved by including 
more difficult words. When the words 
are presented in sentences as they 
were, at least eighty sentences 
should be presented in ten minutes 
of testing time. The reliability of 
the test, .95, is quite satisfactory. 
This test correlated .29 and .33 with 
ratings of copydesk and writing 
ability. 

Test 3, designed to measure ability 
to distinguish incorrect word usage, 
correlates .28 and .36 with ratings of 
writing and copydesk ability. The 
test was too easy, the mean score be- 
ing 40 out of a possible score of 50. 
Since its reliability is .76 the num- 
ber of items should be increased 
from fifty to 100. The proper time 
limit for 100 items is twenty minutes. 


With the Possible Scores 

N=28 N=48 N=3l _ 

28 50 5.5 5.7 5.4 
49 75 12.4 13.0 7.9 

41 50 5.7 5.1 4.0 

ors 41 58 4.5 4.8 5.6 
26 40 45 38 4.2 
38 50 3.2 5.5 5.3 
89 137 5.4 7.1 5.9 
28 50 3.2 38 58 
15 100 11.7 12.9 15.1 
27 37 3.0 4.4 3.5 
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Test 4, designed to measure ability 
to select the word from several pre- 
sented which conveys a_ specified 
meaning, showed low correlations 
with all criteria and will be aban- 
doned. 

Test 5, designed to measure ability 
to memorize and use a style sheet, 
and Test 6, designed to measure abil- 
ity to refer to and use a style sheet, 
will be considered together. Test 5 
showed superiority in predicting sen- 
ior college honor point ratio in 
studies not reported here. Test 6 
showed superiority in predicting 
writing and copydesk ability, in the 
try-outs with sophomores and sen- 
iors (Table II) and was included in 
the multiple correlation study. It 
correlated .63 and .23 with copydesk 
ratings. The mean of the total group 
on this test was 38 with a possible 
score of 60. Its difficulty should be 
increased. Since its reliability ranged 
from .88 for the short time limit to 
66 for the long time limit, its 
length should be at least doubled. A 
liberal time limit of 35 minutes per 
100 items was found to produce the 
highest validity coefficients. 

Tests 7, 8, 9, and 10, designed to 
measure ability to select pertinent 
material for a story, to select facts 
to “play up,” to write a new “lead,” 
and to select well written sentences, 
all showed positive but low corre- 
lations with the ratings of writing 
and copydesk ability. Since the cor- 
relations for Tests 8 and 10 were 
consistently higher they were se- 
lected for the multiple correlation 
try-out. They produced correlations 
of .31 and .27 respectively with com- 
bined copydesk ratings. Both tests 
should be increased in length. Test 
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10 should be made more diffcy} 
Time limits for both tests should per. 
mit at least 80 per cent to finish, 


VII. Conclusions and 
Recommendations 


The ten tests rank in the following 
order in their effectiveness in predict. 
ing a combined rating in copydesk 
writing ability: Test 1, 2, 3, 6,8 
10, 9, 7, 5, and 4. 

Tests 1, 2, 3, 6, 8, and 10 were 
combined with sophomore reporting 
honor point ratio by multiple cor. 
relation procedure. While _ these 
tests do not improve significantly the 
prediction of senior college journal. 
ism honor point ratio, they mate. 
rially increase the accuracy of pre- 
dicting combined ratings of copydesk 
ability. 

It was found that highly reliable 
criteria of journalistic ability can 
be established through rating proce- 
dure when the raters have worked 
with the students for a period of 
from two to three years. The at- 
tempt to rate different types of writ- 
ing ability such as reporting, editor- 
ial, and advertising appeared to be a 
questionable procedure. Ratings on 
advertising selling and administra- 
tive ability gave some evidence of 
being independent of the ratings on 
writing. 

Administration time was found to 
be an important factor influencing 
the reliability and validity coefficients 
of all the tests. The common tend- 
ency for reliability to be higher for 
the shorter time limits was notice- 
able. The reason for this is that 
speed of reaction can be measured 
more reliably than the various other 
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The Foreign Press 
Edited by Ralph D. Casey 


The Chilean Press: 
Past and Present 


HEN OBSERVERS look at the 

Chilean press, they find at first 
sight that it is the expression of the 
life of that republic. It is expres- 
sive in the following ways: 

The Chilean press is free and ab- 
solutely uncensored because in the 
nation there is an effective democ- 
racy which assures all citizens the 
exercise of their rights. 

The Chilean press is growing in 
circulation, probably because illiter- 
acy is disappearing as a result of 
the educational law which makes pri- 
mary school attendance compulsory. 

The Chilean press is improving its 
technique. This may be because 
Chile is now passing through one 
of the most interesting periods of its 


*Sr. Cortez attended both the Law 
School of Catholic University and the Uni- 
versity of Chile, interrupting his univer- 
sity studies to enter journalism. He joined 
the staff of La Union of Valparaiso as a 
reporter and in 1938 was named city 
editor, Sent to Santiago in 1940 as the 
paper’s capital correspondent, he created 
a weekly political column which is one of 
the widest read in Chile. Since 1940 he 
has been political reporter for the United 
Press as well as for La Union. In October 
1944, at the request of a great majority of 
Chile's newspaper men, President Juan 
Antonio Rios named him the journalists’ 
representative on the Board of Directors 
of the Government Employees’ and News- 
papermen’s Social Security Bank. He 
wrote this article early this year while 
taking advanced work in the School of 
Journalism at the University of Minnesota 
under sponsorship of the Division of In- 
ternational Exchange of Persons of the 
State Depeartment. 
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By Ramon Cortez Ponce * 


history—a period which will enable 
it to move from an epoch of raw ma- 
terial production to an industrial 
future. 

The Chilean press is only 134 
years old. Its beginnings are closely 
related to the United States. 

During the colonial period there 
was no press in Chile. The king of 
Spain, whose will was the only law 
in the Spanish colonies, did not want 
his subjects to learn how to read or 
write or to become aware of what 
was happening in the world. 

When independence came to Chile, 
the National Government wanted to 
win an important battle—the battle 
of thought. To win such a struggle, 
it was necessary to have a press, one 
which would spread the ideas of na- 
tional renovation and freedom. 

José M. Carrera, one of the first 
Chilean statesmen, was interested in 
the founding of a paper. He obtained 
the help of Joel Poinsset, the Ameri- 
can consul in Chile, in the realiza- 
tion of this desire. Mr. Poinsset was 
a great friend of the Chilean pa- 
triots and was himself a follower of 
the Independence movement. He 
sent to the United States for a print- 
ing press and American printers. 
Matthews Hoevel, an American 
printer, agreed to bring the person- 
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nel and machinery necessary for the 
enterprise. 

Late in 1811, Mr. Hoevel arrived 
at Valparaiso with three printers, 
Messrs. Burbridge, Garrison, and 
Johnston, and a press. 

On February 13, 1812, La Aurora 
de Chile, the first Chilean paper, was 
born. Its editor and publisher was 
Camilo Henriquez, father of Chilean 
journalism. Chilean journalism has 
journeyed a long way since the first 
copies of La Aurora came from the 
press. 

During the first three-quarters of 
the last century, the Chilean press 
was in its childhood. The majority 
of the papers of that early period 
were simply occasional publications. 
Many papers were founded, but they 
did not live long, with the exception 
of El Mercurio of Valparaiso, 
founded in 1827. El Mercurio has 
survived to the present. Its founders 
were two Chileans, Pedro Felix Vi- 
cuna and Ignacio Silva, and an 
American, Thomas G. Wells. 

Politicians, professors, and liter- 
ary men contributed to the early 
papers. To these writers were added 
political refugees from other Latin 
American countries who had fled 
from dictatorships, revolutions, and 
misrule. Since Chile was a free and 
democratic country, these people had 
opportunity to express themselves in 
their newly-adopted land. 


LITICAL, philosophic, and lit- 

erary subjects were dealt with in 
the columns of the early papers. 
There were not as yet professional 
newspapermen to serve the journals, 
and the content of the papers was 
such as to mark them as different 
from the modern Chilean publica- 


tions. The publication of opinion ay. 
ticles was more important than the 
printing of objective news. Informa. 
tion from foreign sources was copied 
from the newspapers of Europe and 
the United States. Since ships from 
foreign countries required a month 
or more to reach the ports of Chile, 
news tidings were belated. Chilean 
readers learned of Lincoln’s assassi- 
nation four weeks after the event 
happened. 


The early papers were neither well 
organized nor soundly financed. They 
could not maintain themselves on 
what we consider today a newspa- 
per’s legitimate income; conse. 
quently, they were supported by a 
single leader or a political party. 

The last quarter of the nineteenth 
century, however, worked funda- 
mental changes in the Chilean press. 
A cable service was established link. 
ing Chile with the rest of the world. 
The papers printed timely foreign 
news. They began to stress local 
news, objectively written. 

In 1885 La Union was founded in 
Valparaiso. Today it is recognized 
as the most important paper pub- 
lished outside the Chilean capital of 
Santiago. In 1902, Agustin Edwards, 
owner of El Mercurio in Valparaiso, 
established a new paper with the 
same name in Santiago. This is to- 
day the foremost exponent of the 
Chilean press. El Diario Ilustrado 
next appeared and in 1918 La Nacion 
was established, both in Santiago. 


Chile now has sixty-seven daily 
papers. Eleven are published in San- 
tiago, a city of almost a million in- 
habitants. Of the dailies, fifteen can 
be said to be of special importance, 
comparable to newspapers of second 
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The Foreign Press 


importance in the United States. 
They are organized as commercial 
enterprises, relying for their financial 
support on advertising and circula- 
tion. 

The five papers now published by 
the El Murcurio company use the 
services of the Associated Press and 
the Reuter agency. The remainder 


of the Chilean dailies receive their - 


foreign news through the United 
Press, an important news service in 
Chile. 

The circulation of the Chilean 
press totals approximately 700,000 
copies daily, but the number of 
readers is increasing every year. 

Magazines also are important, 
since some have larger circulations 
than many of the daily journals. 
Vea, Ercilla, Zig Zag, and El Peneca 
circulate throughout Latin America. 

Chilean newspapers now emulate 
the methods of North American pub- 
lications. Publishers and editors 
tun their attention to the United 
States instead of Europe as_ they 
formerly did in their study of news- 
paper techniques. 


E CHILEAN press stresses 
political news and opinion. It is 
thus a reflector of the interests of the 
Chilean people. The political inter- 
est of the people is unusual, not only 
because of Chile’s democratic insti- 
tutions and its advanced social pro- 
gram, but because citizens have come 


to have a real understanding of all 


matters relating to their government. 
Each philosophic, economic, and so- 
cial ideology discussed in today’s 
world has its representation in poli- 
tical parties or movements. Develop- 
ments and changes in these matters 
concern everybody in the nation. 
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This may give an inkling of why 
there are eleven papers in Santiago, 
with an aggregate circulation of only 
half a million. Every party or poli- 
tical group needs a means of pub- 
licity to maintain close contact with 
its followers. The political affilia- 
tion determines greatly the contents 
of a newspaper. 


The foreign news as representative 
of international policy is of outstand- 
ing importance. There is not a paper, 
no matter how small, which would 
not dedicate three or four pages to 
such news. 

The portrayal of Chilean political 
life—the actions of the President and 
the Congress, elections, party meet- 
ings, nominations, and so on—is of 
great importance. 

While more stress is given to the 
news of political events, Chilean pa- 
pers have space for sports, social life, 
cultural affairs, and other activities. 
They pay little heed to sensational 
stories—murders, racketeering, rob- 
beries, and the other categories of 
crime—as certain foreign newspa- 
pers do. 

The Chilean press is still young. 
It really has been organized only for 
the past seventy years. 

It has a noble tradition in that the 
national welfare comes first with the 
press, even above all party interest. 

The main stimulus for the develop- 
ment of the press has been democ- 
racy, the foundation of the nation. 
In Chile freedom of speech, thought, 
and writing are assured. 

Another factor which has led to 
the successful development of the 
Chilean press is its economic sol- 
vency. This is in keeping with the 
industrial evolution of the country. 
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Book Reviews 


PROGRAMMING AND PRo- 
puction. By Richard Hubbell. 
New York: Murray Hill Books, 
Inc. 1945. xii + 207 pp. IIL. 
$3.00. 

How To WRITE FOR TELEVISION. By 
Doug Allan. New York: E. P. Dut- 
ton & Co. 1946. 244 pp. IIL. 
$2.75. 

TELEVISION—THE Eyes oF Tomor- 
row. By Capt. William C. Eddy. 
New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc. 
1945. ix + 330 pp. Ill. $3.75. 


ELEVISION is given widely var- 

ied treatment in these three 
books. Two have immediate signifi- 
cance—the other can be tossed aside 
as an effort to capitalize on the pub- 
lic’s interest in a glamorous new 
field of entertainment. 

Television Programming and Pro- 
duction is written from the stand- 
point of the television producer. 
Richard Hubbell, now production 
manager and television consultant of 
Crosley Corporation, Broadcasting 
Division, was a member of the orig- 
inal television group at the Colum- 
bia Broadcasting System in New 
York. His career in radio, movies, 
and television, and his studious and 
analytical approach to the relation- 
ship existing between these fields 
makes his book provocative reading. 

With realistic approach he exam- 
ines the prewar developments of 
television studios and techniques; he 
points out the likes and differences 
in radio, movies, the theater, and the 
new medium; he explains the inter- 
dependence of these fields; and he 
discusses dangers of too little train- 
ing in program and production tech- 
niques and the effects that lack of 
imaginative programming may have 
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on the people who will pay for tele- 
vision—the viewers. 

Hubbell covers thoroughly such 
items as the camera, video effects, 
lighting equipment, use of sound, use 
of music, and acting techniques—the 
tools of the producer. Clever line 
drawings and well chosen photo- 
graphs graphically illustrate prob- 
lems posed by the writer. 

Anyone interested in this new field 
and the possibilities of its social im- 
pact as well as its entertainment 
value will find Hubbell’s book ex- 
tremely worthwhile. It is one of the 
few books approaching television 
from the program standpoint—and 
one of the best. 

On the other hand, it’s too bad 
that one of the first books on tele- 
vision writing should be little more 
than a “puff sheet” for a common- 
place television program. Doug Al- 
lan’s How to Write for Television is 
just that and nothing more. 

Chief interest, if any, centers in 
the few sample scripts included in 
one chapter and even these are of 
questionable value. 

Capt. Eddy, commanding officer of 
the Navy’s radio and radar school in 
Chicago, is the technical man. He 
understands the electronic theories 
behind the mechanics of television, 
and he knows how to make them 
“come alive” to the lay reader. 
Television—the Eyes of Tomorrow is 
a comprehensive survey of the entire 
field of television. 

Although significant new develop- 
ments have come to light since Capt. 
Eddy’s book was released late last 
year it can still be used as a safe 
guide to an understanding of the 
secrets of this complex profession for 
some time to come. 
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With the meticulous exactness of 
the technician, he sketches the high- 
lights of the history of television, 
traces the development of the tools 
of the trade, explains the mechanics 
of television broadcasting and re- 
ceiving equipment, and takes the 
reader behind the scenes of a mod- 
ern television studio. 


Eddy clearly disproves the theory 
that technical information must be 
dull to the average reader. 


Marcus BarTLetTtT 
WSB, Atlanta 


INTERNATIONAL TELECOMMUNICA- 
tions. By Brig.-Gen. Sir Osborne 
Mance. New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. 1944. xii + 90 pp. 
$1.00. 


HAT MIGHT be the ultimate 

effect on smaller countries of 
America’s current hesitancy to 
“compete” with other nations’ short- 
wave news broadcasts? 

The author focuses attention on 
the implications of such a problem 
in this volume, the first in a series 
of works on international transport 
and communications. Asserting that 
radio broadcasting “is a_ political 
problem on the solution of which the 
peace of the world may well de- 
pend,” Sir Osborne endeavors to pro- 
vide answers to the following ques- 
tions: (1) What were the principal 
communication problems between 
World War I and World War II? 
(2) Why did they succeed or fail? 
(3) Where can a solution of the un- 
solved problems be found? (4) How 
can the existing international ma- 
chinery, designed to cope with tele- 
communications problems, be im- 
proved ? 
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He first traces the development oj 
agencies for the international regu), 
tion of telecommunications from th 
formation of the International Tel. 
graph Union in 1865 through th 
organization of the Internation) 
Telecommunications Union at 
drid in 1932. Throughout the mam 
conferences and committee meeting 
held from 1932-39, it became ip. 
creasingly clear that commercial an( 
political rivalry, rather than techui. 
cal problems, provided the main ob- 
stacles to complete international co. 
operation in the field of telecom. 
munications. 

After going into detail concerning 
tariffs, routing, code, and wave. 
lengths, the author turns to the topic 
of radio propaganda and its role in 
international relations. 


Exploring the chances for inter. 
national agreement in the field after 
World War II, Mance cites the need 
for universality in basic regulations, 
the formation of more closely-knit 
regional telecommunications groups, 
and a rigid standardization of fre 
quency allocations. As a solution to 
political problems involved, he advo- 
cates a pooling of national sover 
eignties in a world organization » 
that friendly political competition, 
rather than ideological warfare, 
might characterize international r- 
dio propaganda. With that accom 
plished, nations then could take the 
final step in the “liberation” of tele- 
communications from political in 
fluence: namely, when international 
communications “are regarded as 4 
public service enjoying intern: 
tionally all the privileges at presen! 
reserved nationally for the national 
services.” 
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The author realizes that such an 
sdeal may be decades off, so he ad- 
cates immediate interim measures 
in the field of telecommunications 
‘devised to facilitate the conclusion 
of more permanent arrangements” 
based on the general interest of all 
nations. Blueprints for such ar- 
rangements, he says, are one of the 
primary tasks of any new world or- 
ganization. 


Lawrence E. Dennis 
University of lowa 


Toe INTERNATIONAL CONTROL OF 
RaDIOCOMMUNICATIONS. By John 
D. Tomlinson. Ann Arbor: J. W. 
Edwards. 1945. 314 pp. $2.50. 


F YOU need a manual or a refer- 

ence book on the international 
regulation of radio you'll find this 
volume handy to have around. The 
treatment of the subject is partly 
chronological and partly topical. It 
is not a popular discussion, but 


Srather a careful and sometimes la- 


borious unraveling of agreements 
and administrative procedures de- 
veloped from the beginning of in- 
ternational radio communication. 
Primarily the author has made an 
addition to the literature of inter- 
national government. The elabora- 
tion of this topic results in the con- 
clusion that real and unique inter- 
national cooperation and control has 
been achieved in this field. Since 
radio virtually required international 
control from its very inception, it is 
hot surprising that a substantial de- 
gree of harmony in matters pertain- 
ing to radio communication should 
exist. The achievement is neverthe- 
less noteworthy in view of the poli- 
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this new communication agency stim- 
ulated. Moreover, enforcement of 
rules depends largely on a common 
awareness that violations of rules 
are a nuisance which invites retalia- 
tion. 

Circumstances and developments 
which led up to the wartime and - 
postwar communications problems 
are adequately presented. How regu- 
lations concerning interference, allo- 
cation of frequencies, broadcasting, 
and the machinery for handling 
these international problems was 
achieved is shown step by step. Like- 
wise the story is told of many bi- 
lateral, regional, and international 
agreements such as those which re- 
sulted from the important Madrid 
Conference of 1932. The growth of 
international organization in this 
field, culminating in the establish- 
ment of the International Telecom- 
munications Union, is cited as a 
unique example of international co- 
operation. 


Unhappily, however, Mr. Tomlin- 
son’s story ends before World War 
II broke out. Consequently, it is not 
enlivened by a discussion of the 
brand new questions which have 
arisen during the last six years. Nev- 
ertheless, the thesis that interna- 
tional organization in the field of 
radio communications works quite 
well, although no body for enforcing 
the rules exits, is borne out by the 
evidence in the book. This should 
be heartening to advocates of inter- 
national cooperation in areas other 
than radio. 

O. NAFZIcER 
University of Minnesota 
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NATIONAL ADVERTISING IN NEws- 
PAPERS. By Neil Borden, Malcolm 
Taylor, and Howard T. Hovde. 
Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press. 


$5.00. 


HE SIGNIFICANCE of this ex- 
tensive study of national adver- 
* tisers’ and agencies’ use of news- 
papers cannot be told in the limits of 
a review. Certainly the most impor- 
tant investigation in the national 
advertising field yet published, it 
must be read and analyzed by every 
teacher of advertising, whether or 
not he is primarily concerned with 
the national market. The book is a 
veritable gold mine of information 
which varies in subject from the 
most successful selling methods of 
radio, magazines, and newspapers, 
to the actual mechanics of handling 
national advertising in the news- 
paper office. In short, the authors 
explored the entire field, even though 
they stated early in the book that 
many aspects of it necessarily would 
not be deeply sounded. 

The foreword by Melvin T. Cope- 
land, director of research, Harvard 
University, and the preface by Mr. 
Borden indicate that the research 
was done under a generous grant 
from the Boston Herald-Traveler. 
Begun in the fall of 1943, the field 
work and questionnaire studies were 
done by all three authors, but the 
composite of their efforts was made 
by Mr. Borden while his colleagues 
were at the American Army Univer- 
sity Center, Biarritz, France. 

The book is in two parts: Part I, 
A Study of the Market for National 
Newspaper Advertising; Part II, The 
Marketing of Newspaper Space 


1946. xxiv + 475 pp. 


Among National Advertisers. Strik. 
ing a note of alarm by the revelation 
that newspapers lost $162,000,000, or 
about 42 per cent of their national 
advertising from 1929 to 1941, the 
authors demonstrate by numerous ex. 
hibits the decline in linage for most 
of the important product classifica. 
tions. For example, they show that 
newspapers have lost grocery linage 
while radio gained; held their own 
in the soaps and cleansers although 
radio has increased its sales and 
magazines have lost; suffered a ter. 
rifying loss in automotive (along 
with magazines) while radio has 
held steady even through the trying 
years of war; lost linage in drugs 
and toiletries while radio gained by 
leaps, and so on, through the other 
product classifications. The brutal 
truth, the authors tell us, is that 
newspapers have lost their place as 
the dominant medium for national 
advertising, and what is worse, are 
not likely to regain it ever in the 
case of certain products of low cost 
that are sold to the masses and dis- 
tributed extensively. Nevertheless, 
the authors feel that there is a place 
for newspapers in the national ad- 
— scheme, if they are properly 


Briefly, these are the reasons 
which the authors found by inter- 
viewing 234 executives of 185 com- 
panies, 85 of whom were in agen- 
cies, why newspapers have lost na- 
tional advertising: (1) the birth 
and development of a potent new 
medium, radio; (2) newspapermen’s 
apathy to the danger of losing na- 
tional linage; (3) the error of be- 
lieving that newspapers should be 
considered as a basic medium for 
the national advertiser; (4) too little 
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research on the part of newspapers 
to develop facts and figures about 
the market, product penetration, 
readership, ‘linage, and coverage 
data; and (5) very, very bad selling 
methods, not the least devastating of 
which has been the severe intra- 
industry competition between big 
newspapers and small, and between 
newspapers serving the same market. 

The remedies proposed by Messrs. 
Borden, Taylor, and Hovde include: 
(1) adoption of the thesis that the 
newspaper is not a basic advertising 
medium for national advertisers and 
should be used primarily as a flex- 
ible supplementary medium to culti- 
vate scattered markets in which the 
advertiser may need intensive efforts; 
(2) careful self-study by newspapers 
designed to discover the most popu- 
lar and effective format, on the 
theory that it will automatically pro- 
duce the most effective advertising 
medium; (3) research of many 
kinds (the pantry-shelf inventory 
was rated No. 1 in usefulness by most 
advertising agency executives) to 
supply agencies and manufacturers 
with every fact they need in intelli- 
gent market analysis; (4) increas- 
ing the scope and power of coopera- 
tive selling organizations such as the 
Northwest Daily Press Association; 
(5) utilizing the natural advantage 
which newspapers enjoy in supply- 
ing merchandising services to na- 
tional advertisers because of the ease 
with which newspapers can make 
point-of-sale contacts; and (5) adop- 
tion of a rate structure that would 
insure newspapers the same net re- 
turn from retail and national adver- 
tising and which would not penalize 


the national advertiser in any man- 
ner, 
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All these suggestions are entirely 
logical and easily applied to the 
newspaper business. In the opinion 
of this writer, the average small city 
daily or weekly newpaper (not in- 
cluded at all in this study) could 
profit somewhat by utilizing them 
but never to a degree sufficient to 
justify the expenditure of much 
money. Magazines and network 
radio are, by their very nature, ideal 
media for national advertising; 
newspapers and community radio 
stations are by their nature ideal 
media for local advertising. Perhaps 
we shall have to be content to do a 
thorough job in one field or the 
other. 

It should be said that much of the 
data in this study came from inter- 
views with executives in important 
primary markets. Madison, Wis., 
for example, is described as “a rela- 
tively small market,” and few cities 
of smaller size are mentioned. Some- 
time, it is to be hoped, we shall all 
have access to that wealth of infor- 
mation about smaller newspapers- 
(the average U. S. daily has about 
25,000 circulation) which seems still 
to be for members of press associa- 
tions only. 

Cuartes L. ALLEN 
Northwestern University 


Apvertisinc Layout. By Richard S. 
Chenault. New York: Heck-Cat- 
tell, Inc. 1946. 96 pp. Ill. $5.00. 


IS BOOK, which might well 
become an indispensable manual 

for students of advertising layout, is 
large (10 x 1234), sleek and stream- 
lined. Its format is a lesson in good 
layout technique and serves to 
strengthen the author’s contention 
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that layout is literally the “projec- 
tion of an idea to influence a great 
many people to accept a product or 
a better way of living.” 

The real value of the book lies in 
its illustrations, designed by five of 
the most successful advertising men 
in America, and coupled with con- 
cise explanatory notes by the author. 
The volume includes many original 
layouts of famous advertisements, re- 
produced directly from the visual- 
izers’ drawing board. 

The text is terse and does not 
mince with unessentials. Yet the two 
opening chapters, “Layout in The- 
ory” and “Layout in Practice,” brief 
as they are, treat with logic and 
clarity principles that the seasoned 
artist as well as the beginner will 
want to study and put into practice. 

Richard Chenault, who is Art Di- 
rector of Fuller & Smith & Ross, 
Inc., New York, and an instructor 
in advertising layout at Columbia 
University, has a background of 15 
years’ experience designing layouts 
for every type of advertisement from 
fashions to railroads. Firm advocate 
of developing layout into a truly 
scientific profession, Mr. Chenault 
divides the task into two steps: 

First, there must be an idea that 
will fit the particular selling prob- 
lem at hand. 

Second, the visualizer must be so 
trained in design and reader psychol- 
ogy that he can put that idea into 
pictorial or at least “planned form” 
that will attract the reader’s eye. 

And here Mr. Chenault differen- 
tiates between a visualizer and a lay- 
out man. The latter, he says, has 
only the ability to sketch an idea 
into an advertising composition. The 
visualizer, however, is “a dealer in 
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ideas for pictorial advertising; }j, 
tools are imagination and a knovyl. 
edge of the buying behavior 4 
masses of people. With this back. 
ground he can develop on paper , 
pictorial idea that attracts the reader 
to the sound reasons for buying the 
product advertised.” 

This function Mr. Chenault 
“the projection of an idea.” And it 
is this function that he seeks to ¢. 
plain throughout the book. Using 
original illustrations, ranging from 
small rough sketches to finished four. 
color advertisements, he shows how 
the layout is a selling vehicle, not 
merely a personal artistic triumph 
for the layout artist. 

Specific layout principles are illus. 
trated on nearly every page, making 
it possible for the beginner to com. 
prehend each type of layout tech. 
nique from poster and billboard to 
magazine, newspaper, and direct 
mail. Writing for the student of ad- 
vertising layout, Mr. Chennault 
sought to cover all major subjects 
involved without becoming ponder. 
ous or confusing. That he accon- 
plished this, is commendable; that 
he confined himself to essentials, is 
understandable. 

Chapters range from basic prin 
ciples of layout design to functions 
of an agency art director. There is 
a brief, but excellent treatment of 
color in layout, with illustrations to 
match. Much of the material in the 
chapters on attention value and en- 
phasis, typography and _ lettering, 
and art and photography is not new, 
but it has rarely been better ex 
pressed or more attractively prt 
sented. 

Ricwarp Jost 
Emory University 
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Tae JOURNALIST'S BOOKSHELF. By 
R. E. Wolseley. Chicago: Quill 
and Scroll Foundation. 1946. 133 
pp. $1.50. 


EW, if any, teachers of journal- 

ism these days have time to read, 
or even to survey thoroughly, all or 
most of the important books and 
pamphlets about journalism in the 
United States. They have to depend 
upon book reviews, word of mouth 
information, advertisements, and 
other sources for preliminary eval- 
uations. 

This annotated, selected bibliog- 
raphy in loose-leaf form will be a 
great help. 

For his annotated bibliography, 
Mr. Wolseley, assistant professor of 
journalism at Northwestern Univer- 
sity, defines “journalism” as the edi- 
torial side of newspapers and maga- 
tines. Listed without annotation are 
volumes in “related subjects”—ad- 
vertising, printing, and typography, 
propaganda, public opinion, public- 
ity, public relations, photography, 
radio, and television. 

While Mr. Wolseley does not pre- 
tend to cover the entire field, he does 
indicate that he includes most of the 
major works. Undoubtedly opinion 
will differ as to what is important, 
but a number of volumes on which 
there probably would be unanimity 
of opinion are not included. Ivan 
Benson’s Mark Twain’s Western 
Years, for example, is not listed, al- 
though it is the definitive book on 
Samuel Clemens’ days as a news- 
paperman. In contrast, many books 
which time has outmoded are in- 
cluded, few of which have any value 
except as curiosities. 
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Annotations, which form the real 
value of such a bibliography, are ex- 
tremely brief, running to a sentence 
or two. Possibly because of this limi- 
tation, some of the comments appear 
to be dogmatic and highly personal. 
Similar characteristics mark an ac- 
companying review of the literature 
of journalism which deals largely 
with fiction and drama about news- 
paper work. 

This bibliography, however, will 
be an important addition to the 
bookshelf of any journalism teacher. 
It will cause him to think a bit be- 
fore he adopts a book or assigns one 
for outside reading. 

A. L. HiccinsoTHamM 
University of Nevada 


Tue First Freepom. By Morris L. 
Ernst. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. 1946. xiv + 316 pp. 
$3.00. 


CREEPING monopoly of the 

channels of communication pro- 
ceeds at a most alarming pace in the 
United States and throughout the 
world. Despite rationalizations as to 
the monopoly’s benevolence, press, 
radio, and the movies gradually fall 
into fewer hands and, to exaggerate 
the restricting consequences even 
more, under the control of people 
with an ever higher degree of agree- 
ment on significant issues. 

In this book on freedom of speech 
and of the press, Ernst marshals 
overwhelming evidence of the trend 
in summary form and suggests ways 
to stem the tide. He is especially 
anxious to precipitate in Congress 
“a national debate on what to do 
about our vanishing freedom—the 


evaporation of diversity of opinion. 
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If we do not step in soon,” he warns, 
“the totalitarian trend of the world 
will capitalize on our own trend to- 
ward monopoly. Then freedom, as 
we have known it, will vanish from 
our nation.” 


Western Newspaper Union over- 
shadows the weeklies. Less than 117 
cities (among more than 1400 cities 
with dailies) have competing dailies. 
More than one-third of the regular 
radio stations have been absorbed 
into local daily newspaper monop- 
olies or other newspaper ownership. 
A few networks in radio and pro- 
ducers in the movies control all but 
fringes of these fields. Ernst reiter- 
ates that people are better served 
with ideas in a free-enterprise idea 
market, that they are more accur- 
ately informed when their news and 
opinions come from competing 
media of communication. He does 
not need to be reminded of the diffi- 
culties attending efforts to stay the 
monopolistic tide and, he hopes, to 
turn it back. He is conscious, above 
all, of the danger of adopting the 
mood of the fatalists, a position of 
resignation. 

Ernst has no simple panacea with 
which to counteract the trend. He 
speaks hopefully of what the courts 
have done to radio monopolists and 
to the AP, of what they may do to 
the movie giants, but he believes 
that court action is not enough. In 
addition to Congressional investiga- 
tion and discussion, he makes a great 
number of specific suggestions. 
These suggestions apparently stem 
from what Ernst regards to be the 
nature of monopoly-producing fac- 
tors rather than any more ideologi- 
cal approach. For examples, he 
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urges the restriction of excesgiy 
profits and broadcast privileges by 
radio stations, the provision of ade 
quate and accurate publicity cop. 
cerning the ownership arrangement; 
of all media, the fuller disclosure of 
the sources of reports and other ma. 
terials, and the thorough public dis 
cussion of the provisions of the pres. 
ent radio and motion picture codes, 

Because his facts were gathered 
for him by a research staff, Ernst; 
book has the unfortunate defect of 
appearing jerry-built. It takes a deal 
of delving to make a writer suff. 
ciently acquainted with the feel of 
facts gathered by others so that they 
are thoroughly assimilated. Ems 
has, however, contributed an en 
thusiastic document to the growing 
discussion of freedom to be in 
formed. He presents a summary of 
the evidence which all Americans in. 
terested in the promise of America 
must face. 


McC unc Lz 
Wayne University 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF WILLUM 
ALLEN Waite. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. 1946. 669 
pp. Ill. $3.75. 


HIS autobiography is required 

reading for anyone even slightly 
interested in good reading and in 
learning some of the answers to the 
great American riddle. For a news 
paperman it is both a textbook and 
a treasure, a major document on the 
tradition of a free press. 

General readers will find here : 
full account of one of the unique 
personalities of our time, together 
with a story that explains much 
about the Kansas ferment in the 
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American brew and mirrors the as- 
tonishing, social, economic, and poli- 
tical changes that have come in 
American life in the decades from 
Grant to Franklin D. Roosevelt. 
Newspaper people will not miss or 
fail to appreciate any of these things 
in the book but for them this is pri- 
marily the story of the American 
newspaper and the American news- 
paperman coming of age. Among 
the many revolutionary changes re- 
corded in the autobiography, none 
js more extensive and perhaps none 
js more significant than the develop- 
ment of the Emporia Gazette and 
the growth of W. A. White as re- 
porter, editor, and publisher. 

To the popular mind the Gazette 
was simply a name, a sounding 
board for a rare individual who im- 
pressed himself on the national con- 
sciousness. through editorials that 
were widely reprinted, through in- 
terviews, magazine articles, and 
books. The legend grew up that 


W. A. White was an essayist, novel- 


ist, and political commentator who 
used the Gazette office merely as a 
place to hang his hat and identify 
himself with Main Street (or Com- 
mercial Street, to properly identify 
the Emporia main drag). White’s 


distinctive qualities as a literary . 


man and an editorial writer are effec- 
tively expressed in the Autobiog- 
raphy, but here it is shown that he 
was first of all a great reporter and 
the importance of the Gazette comes 
into focus. 

The chapters in this book on out- 
standing Republican and Democratic 
figures, and on some of the cam- 
paigns from the Populist uprising in 
the late nineteenth century to the 
struggle over the Ku Klux Klan in 
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the middle 1920s, represent the art 
of American reporting at its highest 
level. Mr. White did this kind of 
work for the Gazette, for other news- 
papers, for syndicates, and for maga- 
zines, but he always seemed so 
young, gay, and strictly up-to-date 
that we inclined to forget that he 
was a pioneer in the field of objec- 
tive and interpretive reporting, trail- 
breaker for the generation that pro- 
duced the columnist and commenta- 
tor. 

The extent of the revolution in 
newspaper publishing that he repre- 
sented is not adequately appreciated 
until one reads the chapters that tell 
of his beginnings as a newspaper- 
man and the rise of the Gazette. 
Three editors with whom W. A. 
White was associated in early days 
stand as figures who mark different 
stages in the great change. 

First of these three was Thomas 
Parker Fulton, editor of the Butler 
County Democrat, for whom Willie 
White went to work as devil and 
parttime reporter when he was a 
youth in his native town of El Do- 
rado, Kan. T. P. Fulton was a man 
of tempers and temperament. He 
wore a Prince Albert or black cuta- 
way, carried pistols, started firing at 
the lifting of an eyebrow, and was 
notorious for his courage and poor 
aim. His plant was a primitive print 
shop which the editor kept going by 
combining the arts of mendicancy 
and blackmail. T. P. Fulton was a 
picturesque, romantic figure of the 
pre-machine age, a period when the 
newspaperman was an adventurer 
and the newspaper was an erratic 
force in the community. 

White’s second editor was T. B. 
Murdock, proprietor of the El] Do- 
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rado Republican, representing the 
new plutocracy that came in with 
the industrial age. He, too, was an 
elegant and adventurous figure, but 
a much more substantial character 
than T. P. Fulton. He was the poli- 
tical boss of Butler County. “He 
represented the railroads, the pack- 
ing houses, the bankers of Kansas. 
They ruled.” The newspaper had 
advanced a large peg in the economic 
scale, but it was still not a free press. 

Bill White’s third great teacher 
was Col. William Rockhill Nelson, 
owner and editor of The Kansas City 
Star, who brought independent jour- 
nalism to this part of the Middle 
West in 1880 and spent thirty-five 
vigorous years consolidating this 
revolution in newspaper publishing. 
Nelson had both the business abil- 
ity to make the newspaper a large- 
scale, prosperous enterprise, fully 
able to stand on its own financial 
feet, and the spirit to make it roar 
against the interests which tradi- 
tionally controlled the organs of pop- 
ular enlightenment. 

W. A. White spent nearly three 
years under Nelson. He enjoyed to 
the full the freedom which Col. Nel- 
son gave the reporter but he wanted 
to do some roaring on his own ac- 
count and in 1895 purchased the 
Emporia Gazette. He started with a 
circulation list of less than 800 and 
no cash reserve. He was a little pre- 
mature in his desire to bring mod- 
ern independent journalism to the 
American small town, and for some 
time he had to use his royalties from 
his books to make ends meet. But 
before he was done the Gazette was 
a large and prosperous enterprise 
and the kind of newspaper service it 
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represented had become a standard 
in American life. 

While the Gazette was going 
through this process, the Americay 
newspaperman grew into a figure of 
national consequence and attained 
the stature of a world citizen in the 
movement that owes so much to Re. 
porter W. A. White. It’s a marvel. 
ous story and it is told in the inimits. 
ble White style. The Emporia editor 
had carried the autobiography up to 
1925 when he died in 1944. The story 
of the last two decades is rounded 
out briefly, but effectively, by his son, 
W. L. White, using excerpts from 
his father’s papers and correspond- 
ence. 


Roy A. 
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Tue Cuicaco Trisune: Its Fist 
Hunprep Years. Volume II, 1865- 
1880. By Philip Kinsley. Chicago: 
The Chicago Tribune. 1945. xv + 
349 pp. $5.00. 


HE SECOND volume of the his- 

tory of the Chicago Tribune not 
only fails to show improvement over 
the first volume but actually does not 
measure up to the standards of the 
first, which was far from being a 
model of journalism history. The 
chief criticism of the first volume 
was the failure of the author to show 
the relation of the Tribune to the 
important historical events of the 
time. The same criticism is doubly 
applicable to the second volume. As 
interesting as some of the events are, 
the volume is largely a hodgepodge 
of miscellaneous events, apparently 
recorded as the author ran across 
them in the files of the Tribune, set 
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forth in short, unrelated sentences, 
with no organization of material and 
no relation of subject matter. An 
example or two of paragraphs, 
picked at random, will illustrate this 
point: 

Full particulars of the capture of 
“Old Lady Jeff Davis” betrayed by 
his whiskers and No. 13 boots, were 
printed on May 22. Preparations for 
a great Chicago Fair were going on. 
Union Hall had been built in Dear- 
born Park as the chief exposition 
center. This extended for a block, 
holding all sorts of agricultural and: 
artistic trophies. (p. 12.) 

Cew stealing was one of the crim- 
inal cases tried in the Recorder’s 
court. The Fair had taken in more 
than a quarter of a million dollars. 
(p. 18.) 

Yet, despite the book’s many 
faults, there is glimpsed an interest- 
ing and significant history of an in- 
teresting and significant period of 
American history covering the years 
1865-1880. There was no dearth of 
issues and the Tribune then, as now, 
never hesitated to plunge into a dis- 
cussion of the weightiest of these, 
never failing to present its views in 
clear-cut terms. Much space was de- 
voted to a criticism of Andrew John- 
son, to the need for Negro suffrage, 
and to advocacy of the Civil Rights 
bill and Free Trade. 

The Tribune led in the break with 
the New York Associated Press and 
in the formation of the Western 
News Agency. In many other jour- 
nalistic enterprises it was a leader, 
and the newspaper was undoubtedly 
a constructive influence in the life of 
the country. Joseph Medill, though 
not actively guiding the editorial 
policies of the paper, continued to 
show his interest in its welfare. 

There is an excellent description 


of the great Chicago fire which de- 
stroyed the Tribune building, erected 
just two years before in 1869. 
Medill in this crisis revealed the 
qualities which make for greatness, 
not only in continuing uninterrupted 
the publication of his paper, but in 
the leadership shown in the rebuild- 
ing of the city. Medill is pictured as 
an active civic leader, serving as a 
member of the Constitutional Con- 
vention of Illinois and as Mayor of 
Chicago. 

It was not until 1874 that Medill 
gained control of a majority of the 
stock of the Tribune, and the news- 
paper, which had strayed from the 
Republican fold, became an inde- 
pendent Republican journal which it 
has remained to this day. 

It is regrettable that the history of 
a newspaper which was so actively 
engaged in making history should 
be presented in such an ineffectual 
manner. What could have been made 
into a noteworthy contribution to 
American history appears as a de- 
tailed recording of events without 
integration or interpretation. 

Marcus M. WILKERSON 
Louisiana State University 


Earty Georcia Macazines. By Ber- 
tram Holland Flanders. Athens: 
The University of Georgia Press. 
1944. xiv + 289 pp. $3.00. 

LTHOUGH no Sidney Lanier or 
Joel Chandler Harris became 
articulate in Georgia until after the 

Civil War, there is plenty of evi- 

dence that the state possessed a lit- 

erary consciousness during the ante- 
bellum period. This evidence ap- 
pears today in over fifty literary pe- 
riodicals published in Georgia be- 
tween 1802 and 1865. It is true that 
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many of these publications were so 
inadequately supported that they did 
not survive their first year. Yet, as 
Professor Bertram Flanders points 
out, they “sowed the seed that pro- 
duced much of the literature for 
which the New South has become fa- 
mous, especially in the realm of 
humor and local color.” 

Professor Flanders in his Early 
Georgia Magazines has given an ex- 
haustive account of twenty-four of 
these periodicals. In his final chap- 
ter, which is probably his most sig- 
nificant, he has recorded briefly some 
general conclusions on such matters 
as the types of editors and of con- 
tributors, the contents of the maga- 
zines, their geographical distribu- 
tion, their influence, and the reasons 
for their frequent failure. In addi- 
_ tion, he has contributed three valu- 
able appendices and a lengthy bib- 
liography. 

This carefully documented work 
is useful chiefly as a reference book 
for students of the literature and 
culture of the Old Deep South. Such 
students owe a great debt to Pro- 
fessor Flanders. Obviously it re- 
quired a tremendous amount of 
patient labor to exhume many of 
these Georgia magazines from dis- 
tant and often obscure libraries and 
to piece together the history of each. 
Professor Flanders has recorded the 
results of these investigations with 
painstaking scholarship. For the 
most part, having recorded his find- 
ings, he lets them speak for them- 
selvés; his work is less critical and 
interpretive than historical. As lit- 


erary history, however, its signifi- 


cance transcends state boundaries. 
for it suggests the pattern of maga- 
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zine development in other states of 
the Deep South. 

As yet, there has been no com. 
parable study in the Southern field, 
except possibly Professor Guy Card. 
well’s “Charleston Periodicals 1809. 
1860” (an unpublished University 
of North Carolina dissertation, 
1936). Professor Cardwell’s inter. 
est, however, lies in a critical analy. 
sis of literary influences rather than 
in the details of each magazine’s his. 
tory and contents. The point of view 
and method of Early Georgia Maga. 
zines more nearly reflect those of 
Frank Luther Mott’s monumental 
History of American Magazines. 

At least one student of Southern 
literature, while feeling deeply grate. 
ful for Professor Flanders’ objective 
reporting, would like to see him now 
undertake a special critical study of 
the humorous literature recorded as 
so plentiful in the Georgia periodi- 
cals, indicating its relation to post- 
war humor and local color. 

Ruopa CoLeman EL.ison 


Huntingdon College _ 


Arounp THE Copypesk. By George 
C. Bastian, Leland D. Case, and 
Roland E. Wolseley. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. 194. 
vii + 223 pp. $3.00. 


ONTROLLED copy is essential 

for practice in laboratory edit- 
ing and presents a problem to all 
instructors not lucky enough to have 
a daily newspaper on which their 
students can practice. Work on 4 
campus newspaper desk does not 
give experience in handling all the 
story types and problems with which 
the professional copyreader should 
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be familiar, and to mimeograph as- 
signments is a time-consuming task. 

Around the Copydesk, a revision 
of the same authors’ 1933 edition, 
consists of graded exercises in news 
editing, with sufficient material for 
a semester course. The copy is on 
844 by 11-inch sheets, perforated, as 
the publisher says, “for easy re- 
moval,” although the perforations 
are very light and are hidden by the 
back binding. 

The exercises cover much of the 
material that would flow over the 
average copydesk. They begin with 
shorts which are to be edited largely 
for practice in copyreading symbols, 
and progress to saving space and 
improving English, the personal 


item, the lead and the body of the 
story, libel and bad taste, headlines, 
various types of copy, including tele- 
graph and radio; follow-ups, run- 


ning stories, typography, and make- 
up. 

Much new material not in the 1933 
edition is included. Of particular 
value is Chapter 25, consisting of 
miscellaneous copy from various 
beats. This section could have been 
much larger than the ten pages de- 
voted to it. There is also excellent 
material in the Woman’s Page, Fea- 
ture, and Business Page exercises. 


The book has several faults. Some 
exercises contain too many artificial 
errors, rather than those a reporter 
would actually make. It would be 
dificult to do a good editing job on 
some of the copy because the errors, 
particularly typographical ones, are 
too numerous. Then, too, many of 
the stories can best be corrected by 
complete rewriting, which defeats 
the purpose of a good editing lab- 
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oratory, where the emphasis should 
be on pencil surgery. This fault 
applies particularly to Chapters 6, 
7, and 8. The Mark Twain item at 
the beginning of Chapter 10 is good 
for a laugh, and may even be an ex- 
cellent although exaggerated exam- 
ple of the lack of coherence and 
unity, but it is impossible to “edit . . . 
into acceptable copy without rewrit- 
ing” as the directions would have 
the student do. The same criticism 
applies to the exercises on pages 53 
and 55, and 123, among others. 

Lastly, the value of the headline 
exercise in Chapter 14 is at best 
doubtful. Most of the headlines are 
simply impossible, and to suggest 
ways to improve them is next to im- 
possible without the stories. 

However, the merits of the book 
outweigh the faults. The graded 
exercises supply the student with 
practice toward the two aims of any 
course in editing—mastery of the 
technique and the method of pre- 
paring and improving copy, and the 
development of judgment as to 
whether a story is correctly ar- 
ranged and has sufficient details of 
news value. 

Emit L. 


Loyola University of the South 


Tue SuccessFuL EmpiLoyee Pust- 
cATION. By Paul Biklen and Rob- 
ert D. Breth. New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Co. 1945. x + 179 pp. 
$2.00. 


HIS volume adds another title to 
the small list of books in the 
field of Industrial Editing. Authori- 
tative books are needed as industrial 
editing has grown so rapidly in im- 
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portance and volume that the litera- 
ture has lagged far behind the de- 
mand. All the books deal mainly 
with the employee publications 
which outnumber externals, sales, 
and dealer magazines, though the 
externals are growing in number 
and importance. 

The present volume, according to 
the authors, has a double purpose. 
It is written first to give officials help 
in deciding whether to use an em- 
ployee publication, and if they are 
to use such a publication, help them 
make wise decisions concerning the 
setting up and maintenance of the 
publication. Second, it furnishes 
definite information and guidance to 
the editor. It succeeds in both pur- 
poses. 

The discussion of place and func- 
tion of the employee publication is 
included in the detailed explanation 
and instructions on organization, 
form, content, and production of the 
magazine. Because of the practical 
suggestions, it is a valuable hand- 
book for both experienced and in- 
experienced editors. Even the chap- 
ters devoted to the editor, his quali- 
fications, how he should be selected, 
authority, and duties will help many 
editors see their own situation more 
clearly. This book can be used as a 
classroom text though it is not writ- 
ten for that purpose. 

Most of the suggestions and phil- 
osophy are sound, and the instruc- 
tions are practical. 

The style is informal; almost too 
much so. However, it is clear, effec- 
tive, and uses the editor’s language, 
but avoids professional terms which 
would confuse the non-editor execu- 
tive. Many seemingly little points 


are covered which adds to its useful. 
ness. 

The authors have had experience 
in the field and have made a study of 
such publications for their own jp. 
formation, and later for use in pre 
paring the present volume. 

While this book is by no means 
the last word on the subject and js 
not adequate for many needs today, 
it is a sound and valuable contriby. 
tion to this rapidly expanding field 
and will prove practical and useful 
for anyone interested in employee 
publications, either as management 
representative considering publica. 
tion, as an active editor, or as a stu- 
dent. 

CLEMENT E. Trovr 
Oklahoma A. and M. College 


PROPAGANDA, COMMUNICATION, AND 
Pusiic Opinion: A ComprEHEN. 
sivE REFERENCE Guive. By Bruce 
Lannes Smith, Harold D. Lasswell, 
and Ralph D. Casey. Princeton: 
Princeton University Press. 1946. 
x + 435 pp. $5.00. 


LTHOUGH Lasswell, Casey, and 

Smith’s Propaganda and Pro- 
motional Activities: An Annotated 
Bibliography (Minneapolis, 1935) 
was widely and justly praised for 
bringing order out of chaos in its 
field, this latest work of theirs shows 
as much improvement over the ear- 
lier volume as a streamlined 1946 
automobile over a Model-T Ford. 
Indeed, nothing illustrates better the 
progress of the last ten years in com- 
munications research than a com- 
parison of these two volumes, one of 
which is in part a continuation of 
the other. 
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Propaganda, Communication, and 
Public Opinion, the 1946 model, fol- 
lows the same system of bibliograph- 
ical classification as that devised for 
the 1935 work. A relatively small 
number of titles (less than sixty) 
which might be termed “classics” is 
listed in both books. In all other 
respects the 1946 volume is an en- 
tirely new product—the most com- 
prehensive reference work yet pub- 
lished in the public opinion field. 

Those who have used the earlier 
book (and what research worker 
hasn’t found it indispensable?) will 
recall that it contains only one in- 
troductory essay—an article by Dr. 
Lasswell on “The Study and Prac- 
tice of Propaganda.” This new vol- 
ume, on the cther hand, includes in 
addition to the preface and introduc- 
tions four major essays—“Communi- 
cation Channels,” by Dr. Casey; 
‘The Political Communication Spe- 
cialist of Our Times,” by Dr. Smith; 
and “Describing the Contents of 
Cominunications” and “Describing 
the Effects of Communications,” by 
Dr. Lasswell. The number of pages 
devoted to these penetrating analy- 
ses is 125 pages, as compared with 
only 25 pages of such material in the 
earlier volume. 

One will search in vain for a more 
satisfying summary of present-day 
trends in press and radio than that 
given by Dr. Casey; a more practi- 
cable pattern for the study of leader- 
ship traits than that provided by Dr. 
Smith; or a better critical descrip- 
tion of techniques in content analy- 
sis and public opinion measurement 
than that set forth by Dr. Lasswell. 
These men are the pioneers in their 
field, and no one yet has appeared 
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who can successfully challenge their 
pre-eminence. 

The bibliography itself, in addi- 
tion to listing most of the significant 
books, pamphlets, and articles that 
appeared between mid-1934 and 


March 1943, is characterized by 


numerous improvements. First, the 
annotations are much more compre- 
hensive and hence much more useful. 
A second improvement is the starring 
of the 150 outstanding titles from 
the whole of public opinion litera- 
ture (60 per cent of these titles, inci- 
dentally, have appeared since the 
1935 book was published). And, 
finally, a system of key letters di- 
rects the reader to sources from 
which he may obtain biographical 
information on many of the authors 
cited—information that is of the 
highest importance in evaluating ar- 
ticles on controversial subjects. 

Of course any selection of 2558 
titles—the number contained in this 
bibliography—is bound to result in 
some disagreement as to what should 
have been included. For example, 
after reading in Bruce Smith’s dis- 
cussion of “Outstanding Titles on 
the Art and Science of Populariza- 
tion” that the enterprises of Time, 
Inc., are among the most influential 
of all the present-day channels of 
mass communication, this reviewer 
turned to the Index for the refer- 
ences on Time and its president, 
Henry R. Luce. He was more amused 
than amazed to find that the bib- 
liography’s only reference to either 
is in an entry on a New Yorker pro- 
file of Clare Booth Luce, who is 
identified in the note as a “journal- 
ist-playwright-politician and wife of 
Henry R. Luce, publisher, of Time, 
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Inc.” None of the numerous recent 
sketches of Mr. Luce himself, in- 
cluding a profile in that same New 
Yorker, is given any mention what- 
ever. Surely that is one to blame on 
the pixies! 

This reviewer would vote, too, for 
more cross-references, and especi- 
ally for the inclusion of titles as well 


as authors in the general Index. It 


seems unfortunate to him that a bib- 
liography bearing a 1946 imprint 
should contain no entries later than 
March 1943, especially since the end 
of the war period would have offered 
a more logical breaking point. But 
these faults are so minor, in compari- 
son with the virtues of such a monu- 
mental achievement of scholarship, 
that one feels apologetic for voicing 
any criticism at all. 

Smith, Lasswell, and Casey once 
more have placed in their debt every 
student of a subject which remains 
the No. 1 example of the far-reaching 
ramifications and inter-relations of 
the social sciences. 

Raymonp B. Nixon 
Emory University 


Pusiic RELATIONS: PRINCIPLES AND 
Procepures. By Theodore R. Sills 
and Philip Lesly. Chicago: Rich- 
ard D. Irwin, Inc. 1945. x + 321 
pp. Ill. $3.00. 


IHE READER who is foreadvised 

that this title means exactly what 
it says—that it is Public Relations 
he will read about, and none of your 
lower-case publicity—should reach 
its terminal page 315 well satisfied. 
The authors know their public rela- 
tions passing fair, but they help the 


mill-run publicity man scarcely , 
whit. 

They write of and, in the main, for 
the “few hundred public relation; 
experts” of the nation. While this js 
unobjectionable, the average reader 
has some cause for complaint in the 
disproportionate amount of type de. 
voted to the public relations counsel 
—he of the manifold, varied and 
selected accounts—as opposed to the 
public relations man, who is far 
more numerous, who works his brain 
for a lone employer, and is more 
needful of expert help. 


For a general audience Public Re. 
lations should have a considerable 
appeal in its scores of accounts of 
public relations successes and {ail- 
ures of the Rooseveltian and wartime 
years. The book remains interesting, 
and often grows fascinating, when 
it deals with public relations at play 
in and with such familiar things and 
persons as the Little Steel formula, 
the laundry situation, J. P. Morgan, 
John L. Lewis, oleomargarine versus 
butter, wets versus drys, Tom Dewey, 
Wendell Willkie, the war-effort 
drives, OWI, the Esquire and Asso- 
ciated Press cases, the Ruml plan, 
“Wartime France,” “Prewar Fin- 
land,” and “Eternal China.” 


This reviewer, for example, was 
startled to learn that the War Man- 
power Commission and the Selective 
Service System jointly used a delib- 
erate-confusion technique to drive 
men and women into war jobs. 


From the professional's stand: 
point—and this is said unfacetiously 
—the volume might very well be an 
instrument of suasion in bringing the 
reluctant corporation president or 
board chairman to a realization of 
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what public relations can do. There 
is ample documentation as to what it 
has done, and very recently, for 
causes with which he is familiar. 
And, speaking with only slight mal- 
ice, it can be said that the authors 
offer suggestions that might aid the 
$5,000-$10,000 tyro in his climb to 
the pinnacle of “counseling,” with 
its $25,000-up remuneration. 

The authors do their best work at 
such times as they set out to show 
that “Christ was a master propa- 
gandist” and that the slogan, “Don’t 
try your case in the newspapers!” is 
passé and unrealistic. 

On the other hand, they put to 
paper some things that make one 
doubt their vision: “Political pub- 
licity has little value in children’s 
media.” “Tractors will be publi- 
cized almost entirely in farm pub- 
lications.” “[Employees] want free- 
dom of thought . . . a recognition of 
the social significance of their 
work... After that will come the 
needs of their bodies in food, shelter, 
and clothing . . .” 


Furthermore, they even advocate 
sending voluminous clipsheets to 
small newspapers, and indicate that 
placing a public relations piece in 
Life, Collier’s, or American Weekly 
is largely a matter of deciding which 
is the best medium. 

The book has its values, as indi- 
cated, but few teachers of courses 
in public relations vocationally 
beamed will choose it to replace Her- 
bert Baus’s intensely practical vol- 
ume, For collateral reading, with 
interpretations by the instructor, it 
will be excellent. 

L. Fort 
Emory University 
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Unwritten Treaty. By James P. 
Warburg. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace and Company. 1946. 186 
pp. $2.00. 


HIS terse volume by a former 

top official in OWI gives a com- 
pact account of propaganda and in- 
formation during the war, and pro- 
poses four things—a treaty to pro- 
mote the free flow of information, a 
treaty to define and outlaw psycho- 
logical warfare, a treaty to define 
permissible peacetime propaganda, a 
cabinet officer in the U. S. Govern- 
ment heading a Department of Pub- 
lic Information. 


Warburg has a cleancut political 
orientation. He is for “The Century 
of the Common Man,” and holds 
that a “middle” way between state 
socialism and free enterprise can be 
made attractive to the masses of 
mankind outside Russia. From this 
political perspective, he endorses the 
Roosevelt strategy of the “Four Free- 
doms” and the “Atlantic Charter,” 
and laments the policy of “restora- 
tionism” after mid-1943. He point- 
edly asks, “Why should a leader, 
who was so keenly aware of the 
political and ideological significance 
of the war, have felt that the way to 
win it was to ignore its political and 
ideological aspects?” 

The author concedes several struc- 
tural defects in our machinery of 
psychological warfare. The British 
used one organizational set-up to 
communicate with the home audi- 
ence, or with friendly and neutral 
countries; they employed another 
agency to handle communications for 
the purpose of sustaining resistance 
in enemy-occupied countries or 
breaking down the morale of the 
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enemy; and they had a third set-up 
for secret, active operations against 
the enemy (like sabotage). The first 
sought funds openly from Parlia- 
ment. The other two used secret 
funds, and the identity of the agency 
in charge of the third function was 
supersecret. On our side, says War- 
burg, we developed unnecessary fric- 
tion by combining the first two func- 
tions, thus handicapping our psycho- 
logical warfare abroad by involving 
it in the struggle between Congress 
and the Executive over domestic 
matters. The efficiency of our ad- 
justment to the war was impaired 
by a bitter controversy that arose 
when an attempt was made to com- 
bine the second function with the 
third. 

Warburg is most outspoken in con- 
demning Elmer Davis for having ab- 
dicated his responsibility for shap- 
ing high policy. As a result, our 
psychological warfare agency had no 
voice in foreign policy—save by the 
backstairs, which the author does not 
describe. Those who agree that 
Davis was timid and inadequate can, 
I think, correctly reply that if any- 
body is to be blamed, that man is 
Roosevelt. If Roosevelt had wanted 
a George Creel, he had plenty to 
choose from. 

The root of our difficulty, believes 
Warburg, was public “miseducation” 
about propaganda and information. 
The public “had come to believe that 
propaganda meant merely official 
falsification and that, as such, was 
unworthy of a decent, democratic 
state, even in war-time.” He speaks 
also of Roosevelt’s “opponents.” But 
I suspect that this underestimates 
the personality of the late President 
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as a significant factor, particy larly 
his desire to “avoid Wilson's mis 
takes,” and his reliance upon admin. 
istrative improvisation. 

All of the author’s suggestions jp 
the treaty field are important, anj 
deserve prompt attention by our goy. 
ernment and the UNO. 

Harowp D. Lasswey, 
Yale University 


Cioak Daccer: Tue Secaer 
Story or OSS. By Lt. Col. Corey 
Ford and Maj. Alastair MacBain. 
New York: Random House. 194. 
vii + 216 pp. $2.50. 

Sus Rosa: Tue O. S. S. anp Amen 
cAN Espionace. By Stewart Alsop 
and Thomas Braden. New York: 
Reynal & Hitchcock. 1946. 231 
pp. $2.50. 


IFFERING sharply in the style 

in which they are written, but 
overlapping each other considerably 
in telling various phases of the 
story, Sub Rosa and Cloak and Dag. 
ger offer, for the first time in book 
form, accounts of the work of 
0.S.S.—the Office of Strategic Ser- 
ices—in World War II. 

Although the journalist, the jour- 
nalism teacher, and the journalism 
student may have read much in news 
papers and magazines regarding 
O.S.S., they will find either one or 
both of these books worthwhile—and 
highly entertaining. 

So broad and varied were the ac- 
tivities of the 12,000 persons who 
comprised 0O.S.S. that it is almost 
impossible to piece together a clear 
picture of that organization from 
reading the miscellany of stories 
that appeared in newspapers and 
magazines following the war. The 
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authors of these two books appar- 
ently have attempted to give fairly 
complete pictures of this phase of 
our wartime secret service, but they 
jdmit that many more volumes must 
be written if ever the whole story is 
told. 

The authors of Sub Rosa, Alsop 
and Braden, were O.S.S. officers who 
participated in the big Jedburgh 
mission, in which American and 
British teams parachuted into 
France to provide liaison between 
the resistance movements in France 
and the Lowlands and the invading 
Allied armies. Their firsthand infor- 
mation, along with their newspaper 
training, enables Alsop and Braden 
to present a much more informative 
and objective account of the work of 
the 0.S.S. than do Ford and Mac- 
Bain in Cloak and Dagger. 

Both books are well written, but 
Cloak and Dagger is in more of a 
ftionized, magazine style, as per- 
haps befits its title. Possibly a cer- 
tain amount of sensationalism may 
be justified in telling the story of 
American espionage—for certainly 
here was one of the most thrilling 
phases of World War II. It is easy 
to see why Hollywood has bought 
Cloak and Dagger for a movie. 

In concluding chapters, the au- 
thors of both books attempt to an- 
swer the question: Should the 
United States continue some sort of 
central intelligence agency in the 
postwar period? The authors of 
Cloak and Dagger think so, emphat- 
ically; the authors of Sub Rosa are 
not sure. Certainly this is a question 
with which journalists should be 
vitally concerned. 

E. L. 


Baylor University 


CHINA IN THE Sun. By Randall 
Gould. New York: Doubleday & 
Co. 1946. xi + 403 pp. $3.50. 


ITTING at the cable desk of the 

UP in New York a number of 
years ago, on a brief vacation from 
his job in China, was Randall Gould 
who has written this serious, sober, 
and sincere book about his news- 
paper years in the Far East. Our 
common interest in China brought us 
together, as well as the black cloud 
of impending storm which we saw 
hovering over our adopted land. In 
talking with Randall Gould then, as 
in reading him today, I was con- 
scious of a newspaper man who took 
his profession at its highest measure, 
who considered his foreign assign- 
ment as an obligation to learn and 
to know more and more. For Ran- 
dall Gould is the exceptional for- 
eign correspondent who considers his 
post a demand upon his best. Not 
viewing it merely as a pleasant and 
temporary vacation from police re- 
porting, not skimming off the sur- 
face, but digging deep into the very 
stuff of existence—this is the kind of 
foreign correspondent the world 
needs. 

Gould’s book is so far above most 
of those which have been written in 
recent years about China that it 
stands alone. There is very little of 
the usual petty trivia which may read 
smoothly and easily but which is 
gone and forgotten tomorrow. Gould, 
by virtue of his long years in the 
Far East, certainly qualifies on a 
basis of background and knowledge. 
He can justifiably lay claim to the 
title “Old China Hand” in its best 
meaning. He takes his place, cer- 
tainly, with the elite of our 
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Far Eastern representatives, Hallett 
Abend, Nathanial Peffer, and J. B. 
Powell. He does not rush into print 
with hasty generalizations. He con- 
siders and compromises and quali- 
fies. And that is what the wise man 
in the East always will do. 

This is an amazingly complete and 
useful book. Of Chinese history, 
dating back to the Boxer Rebellion, 
of the long struggle between Kuo- 
mingtang, and Communism, of 
China’s part in World War II and 
of China’s tomorrow, Gould writes 
with surprising authority, dispassion- 
ate appraisal, and serene philosophy. 
Indeed, it is apparent that he has 
learned from his Chinese friends. 
For example, on the burning ques- 
tion of the Chinese “Communists,” 
there is none of the heat exhibited 
by some of the unstable partisans 
who have written in the past. Re- 
garding Japan, where most Sino- 
philes fall into literary loathing, 
Gould, although obviously a friend 
of the Chinese, does not hesitate to 
be fair to the Japanese. In writing 
of industrialization and agricultural 
policy, Gould again demonstrates his 
historical perspective and acquain- 
tance with Chinese past and prece- 
dent. Looking toward the future and 
viewing the economic and commer- 
cial barometer, Gould does not dis- 
guise his disgust with the Shanghai 
compradores and their white col- 
leagues who too often have looked 
upon Chima as a very convenient 
grab-bag. Nowhere is the author’s 
balanced sanity more apparent than 
in his chapter on the contributions 
of Christian missions to China, 
where he avoids the obvious pitfall 
of mere smartness into which some 
of his predecessors have fallen. 
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The predominating note, then, of 
this book is sanity and balance. Th. 


necessary timbers of authority anj 


accuracy serve as a foundation {y 
Mr. Gould’s observations and views 
While this reviewer does not ori. 
narily go overboard for a book o 
the Orient, it is only right to stay 
that Mr. Gould has set down th 
most useful, informative; and intel. 
gent record on China which it ha 
been our privilege to read in recen: 
years. 

James L. C. Fou 
Montana State University 


ConFESSIONS OF A European 
LECTUAL. By Franz Schoenberner, 
New York: The Macmillan Com. 
pany. 1946. 315 pp. $2.75. 


BOOK like this has a doubk 

value for journalism classes in 
contemporary affairs. It presents, 
for once, a fairly tangible picture of 
what constitutes an_intellectual— 
something which constantly seems to 
trouble certain undergraduates. Lin 
coln Steffens’ Autobiography doe 
this job more effectively, but 
Schoenberner has the advantage of 
dealing with more recent history. ln 
addition, Schoenberner _ re-creates 
rather graphically the intellectual 
atmosphere—or vacuum—in which 
Fascist Europe developed in the 
years between two wars. The book 
thus supplements the several we al 
ready have, giving economic and 
political reasons why Germany g0t 
that way. 

The essence of German intelle: 
tualism of the 1920s and 1930s, the 
author concludes, is that it was ¢ 
fete—or, rather, still-born. Looking 
back, as a refugee, to the years when 
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he traced Hitler’s rise through the 
columns of the liberal weekly maga- 
tine Simplicissimus, Schoenberner 
observes : 


It always struck me as an abnor- 
mality if an otherwise fairly educated 
man seemed to succumb to what I 
easily recognized as hysterical non- 
sense. And the first natural reaction 
of my amused surprise was to make 


fun of it, because I sincerely believed 
that it was sufficient to debunk and 

to deride human stupidity in order to 

defeat this hydra with innumerable 
heads. 

Even such an attitude was consid- 
erably more realistic than that of 
many German writers and artists, 
vho simply declined to recognize 
that political and social movements 
had any relation to themselves, or 
implied any public responsibility. 

A somber note is virtually the- 
matic of German intellectualism of 
the twentieth century: 


Young and rebellious rationalists, 
questioning every kind of religious 
dogma or secular authority with our 
critical intellect, we never lost the 
deep belief in what we called “human 
decency” .. . The only element that 
was entirely missing in this concep- 
tion was that of Christian humility 
and social responsibility. 

Here, perhaps as much as any an- 
alyst, Schoenberner has put his fin- 
ger on a fundamental weakness of 
Germany and German liberalism. 


All too briefly, the author refers 
to the characteristics of the leading 
German newspapers and magazines 
of the Weimar Republic and the 
early days of Nazism. His most de- 
tailed comments are given, natur- 
ily, to his own two magazines, 
Jugend (Youth) and “Simpl”—the 
latter a cumbersome title taken from 
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an obscure German satirical novel. 
Schoenberner suggests that a read- 
ing of the files of the latter maga- 
zine, in particular, will give Ameri- 
can students a comprehensive back- 
ground to the rise of Nazism. Both 
of the magazines, together with the 
book itself, should contribute sub- 
stantially to the journalist’s under- 
standing of the continuing problem 
of Germany in world affairs. 

WituiaM F. 
University of Nebraska 


PoxiticaL Reconstruction. By Karl 
Loewenstein. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. 1946. xii + 498 
pp. $4.00. 


S MEN and nations search and 
stumble in their quest for the 
right road to international peace, 
any road marker that helps to point 
the way is welcome and worthwhile. 
This book is such a guidepost. Our 
international planners are generally 
agreed that sovereignty must be di- 
luted if world organization is to be 
effective. But seldom are they speci- 
fic on this point. Dr. Loewenstein is. 
He makes it clear that we can’t have 
our cake and eat it, too. 


We have learned the hard way 
that there is a causality between 
form of government and world peace. 
This book is a sharp frontal attack 
on the tradition of international law 
and practice that every people has 
the inalienable right to internal self- 
determination. The author’s basic 
thesis is this: “.. . the right of every 
nation to choose the form of govern- 
ment it pleases, now enshrined in 
the Atlantic Charter, is the safest 
way to World War III.” As long as 
this revered dogma remains in force, 
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he argues, there cannot be a stable 
world order. 


The form of internal government 
determines the conduct of foreign 
relations. We have seen dictatorships 
driven to war by their own dyna- 
mism. Political democracy and auto- 
cracy are so diametrically opposed to 
each other that their coexistence 
within one and the same interna- 
tional organization is impossible. 
On these premises the author con- 
tends that political reconstruction 
must be based on political democ- 
racy and that autocracy should be 
outlawed as a form of government. 

Accepting the author’s thesis that 
autocracy (political control without 
consent of the governed) must be 
abolished in a peaceful world and 
that this can be done only through 
destruction of the accepted right of 
internal _self-determination, how, 
then, can the thesis be put to prac- 
tice? He offers proposals of two 
kinds. His short-range proposal, 
labeled “political tutelage,” covers 
removal of tangible obstacles to es- 
tablishment of democracy in the de- 
feated states and to set it going. His 
long-range proposals are intended to 
keep political democracy going 
where it exists and to prevent its 
conversion to authoritarian rule. The 
latter pivots on insertion into the 
bill of rights of every nation the 
right of every individual to partici- 
pate in his government. This is 
grounded in the author’s belief that 
no people—even the Germans—will 
ever elect and maintain in office an 
autocratic government so long as 
they are free to elect and reject. 


The book is divided into five parts. 


Journalism Quarterly 


Part One follows the doctrine of jn. 
ternal self-determination from its jp. 
ception into the Atlantic Charter. 
Part Two discusses various forms of 
governments, variations of the two 
basic forms, democracy and auto. 
cracy. Part Three deals with what 
the author considers a_ pertinent 
problem—whether or not, in our 
time, monarchy is a recommendable 
and permissible form of government, 
In Part Four the author describes 
how nations, through provisional 
governments, national assemblies, 
and constitutions “choose” their 
form of government. In Part Five, 
the author sets forth his proposals 
for successful political reconstruc. 
tion in Europe. 

Although first completed in Av- 
gust 1944, and revised only through 
May 1945, the book is nonetheless 
timely. The book deals almost ex. 
clusively with political reconstruc. 
tion in Europe and does not examine 
the problem in the Far East, which 
lies outside the author’s ken. Dr. 
Loewenstein has drawn heavily on 
his intimate, profound knowledge of 
European history, politics, and con- 
stitutional law to produce a scholarly 
treatment of a troublesome question. 
Students of international affairs will 
find the book provocative and inter- 
esting, although parts of it are rather 
tough going. The book is well docu- 
mented. The author keeps a “down- 
to-earth” perspective and a keen 
sense of humor throughout the book. 
This is well demonstrated in his “de- 
bate” with “The Reader” at the end. 


Scott M. Cutur 
University of Wisconsin 
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WasHincron Tapestry. By Olive 
Ewing Clapper. New York: Whit- 
tlesey House, McGraw-Hill Book 
Co. 1946. 303 pp. $2.75. 


| pe IS a neatly written book 
with a pompous title that belies 
its subject matter. Mrs. Clapper has 
gathered up the diaries and notes 
left by her husband, Raymond, who 
was a Scripps-Howard Washington 
columnist, when he died in 1944 cov- 
ering an assignment in the Pacific. 
Adding some anecdotes and bits of 
narrative of her own, Mrs. Clapper 
has woven a description of the out- 
standing events from 1917 to the 
death of President Roosevelt. 

It is a chatty book, not a great 
book and by no means a Bayeux tap- 
estry, as the title would connote, 
which has supplied historians with 
rich material on the Norman Con- 
quest. 

Raymond Clapper was a good re- 
porter, with an independent view- 
point. He was nobody’s fool and he 
wrote his stories as he saw the facts, 
let the chips fall where they may. 
Such a reporter enjoys no special 
privileges from the great, no tips on 
world beats or even a hint as to who 
is going to be the next Ambassador 
to the Court of St. James. In truth, 
he was never on the “inside,” nor 
did he pretend to be. 

His memoranda, therefore, are 
notes of observation, clinical notes, 
perhaps, on the passing scene of the 
New Deal and the outbreak of World 
War II. They are valuable as one 
man’s interpretation, sent out while 
the news is news, and no more. His 
factual notes, if any, serve as foot- 
notes for a McMaster, but his notes 
of interpretation are washed away 
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by the incoming tides of memoirs by 
the insiders: the Cabinet officers and 
the members of the immediate fam- 


Here and there are bits of inter- 
pretation. Perhaps the best is that 
of Mrs. Roosevelt (pp. 236-239). It 
seems to this reviewer that here is a 
picture, checked by his own long 
observation, that is the truest like- 
ness of the wife who was the Presi- 
dent’s liberalistic conscience. 

O. Trapp 
Columbia University 


The Minnesota 
Aptitude Tests 
(Continued from Page 220) 

abilities and the more of it we intro- 
duce into a set of test scores the 
more reliable they are. With the 
exception of Test 2 (recognition of 
spelling errors) the more liberal time 
limits yielded higher validity coeffi- 
cients. 

It was recommended that Tests 1, 
2, 3, 6, and 8 be revised as follows: 

(1) Determine the discriminating 
power of the items using both writ- 
ing and copydesk criteria. 

(2) Construct more items of the 
discriminating type at a level of 
difficulty designed to give a mean 
accuracy of 50 per cent. 

(3) Increase the length of each 
test sufficiently to give an estimated 
reliability of .90. 

(4) Set the time limits on each 
test to yield maximum validity. 

(5) Administer the revised tests 
to sophomore reporting classes for a 
period of at least five years and have 
all staff members rate these students 
on writing and copydesk ability upon 
graduation. 

(6) Reevaluate the tests. 
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Press and Communications 


An Annotated Bibliography of Journalism 
Subjects in American Magazines 


February, March, and April 1946 


Edited by William F. Swindler and DeWitt C. Reddick, 
Assisted by Granville C. Price 


Two developments stand out in the trade news of the spring of 1946~— 
a reawakening interest on the part of newspapers in the news and edi- 
torial side of their publications, and a climax in the prolonged dispute over 
radio’s public service responsibilities. The latter was precipitated by the 
now-famous FCC report upon commercial announcements and the general 
program policy of the average American station. The radio industry re. 
sponded with an attack upon the whole philosophy o, government control 
of radio operation. Less spectacular was the emphasis upon improved 
newspaper content which keynoted a number of spring editors’ meetings; 
but the persistence of this theme indicated an awareness on the part of 
newspaper people of the need for consolidating readership gains of the 
war years in preparation for postwar competition —W. F.S. 


ADVERTISING 


Anonymous. Field Stresses Social Value of Advertising. E&P 79:17 p36, Apr. 20. 
—— Gravuse Shows Big Strides; Milline Cut 40% Since °32. E&P 70:10 plo, 
2 


Mar. 2. 

—— J. W. Young, Ad Council Chief, Plots a New Direction. E&P 79:9 p9, Feb. 23. 
Advertising veteran plans to apply wartime techniques to postwar consumer 
copy. 

—— Magazines Score. Business Week p70, Mar. 2. 

Contains statistics on national advertising in magazines. 

—— Public Relations Men View Job to Be Done in Ads. E&P 79:10 p7, Mar. 2. 
Institutional messages should be definite to be convincing. 

—— Soapbox, 1946. Time 47:14 p75, Apr. 8. 

Special pleaders advertise their causes in New York Times. 

—— They Called It the Card Craze. Saturday Evening Post 218:37 p28, Mar. 16. 
Advertising cards of by-gone decades. 

Branpensurc, Georce A. NAEA Moves to Improve Newspaper Ad Standards. 
E&P 79:16 p9, Apr. 13. 

More attention to research, higher requirements for copy urged by newspaper 
advertising executives. 

Dosiz, R. M. “Idea” Racketeer Is Agency Threat. E&P 79:12 pl0, Mar. 16. 

Encuisu, Eart. Use of Split-Run Techniques in Studying Ad Typography. Jour 
NALISM QUARTERLY 23:1 p66, Mar 

Frezet, Betty. 1.7% Shift From Dailies Seen in Retail" Advertising Survey. E&P 
79:9 pll, Feb. 23. 

Foster, Dororny Topp. “Our Town” Ads Click, Newark Plan Grows. E&P 79:17 
p98, Apr. 20. 

Community advertising shows high readership results. 

HorrMan, Frank E. Placing of Patent Medicine Ads. E&P 79:7 p77, Feb. 9. 
Makeup technique enhances tastefulness of such copy. 

McCure, Leste. Good Advertising Copy Convinces, But Does Not Order Cus 
tumer to Purchase. National Publisher 25:1 p12, Jan. 

Retail message should describe what is couilable. 
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McILLVAINE, — _— Reviews 35 Years of Advertising Experience. E&P 
79:10 p9, Mar. 
MoncHAK, By _— Organization Rises to Front Rank in 2 Years. E&P 79:16 
10, Apr. 1 
Fraining in use of institutional advertising. 
PARKER, —. 3 Better Ad Reproduction Sought at Detroit Meeting. E&P 
79:6 ps, 
Three Michigan dailies studying to improve service. 
RovNER, SaMURL. Bureau Ratifies Seles Plan; Details Reveal Strategy. E&P 79:11 
7, Mar. 9. 
efforts to educate national advertisers in use of 
— Dailies’ National Advertising Explored in Harvard Study. 79:13 p7, 


Mar. 23. 
— Duffy, New BBDO Head, Stresses Role of Research. E&P 79:10 pll, Mar. 2. 
— Milwaukee Analysis Nears Half-Century Mark. E&P 79:14 pl2, Mar. 30. 
Milwaukee Journal has attained wide renown for its consumer studies. 
Tow.e, Fenix S. Two Newsy Pages Extol Small Ads in Batavia. E&P 79:15 p6l, 
Apr. 6. 
How New York publisher promotes interest in classified columns. 
Watson, CampBetL, Ad Agencies Expand Offices in .California. E&P 79:12 pll, 
Mar. 16. 


CIRCULATION 


ee not Profits and Premiums Top Circulators’ Planning. E&P 79:7 . 
10, Feb. 9. 
— Increases Needed, Circulators Told. E&P 79:14 p68, Mar. 30. 
Price increase urged to meet higher production costs. 
— More News by Air. Business Week p86, Feb. 16. 
Publications seek faster distribution methods. 
—PNPA Circulation Plans Get Results. E&P 79:12 p64, Mar. 16. 
Review of incentives offered newspaper salesman. 
ae Grorce A. Circulators Aid in Plant Planning. E&P 79:14 p56, 
ar 


. 30. 
— Motor Routes Can Pay Their Way Reasonably. E&P 79:17 Fag: Apr. 20.. 
— Motor Routes Coming Back Into Picture. E&P 79:15 p50, Apr. 6. 
—Teen-Age Opportunity Publicity Is Advised. E&P 79:13 p66, Mar. 23. 
Convincing youths and parents of value of paper route. 
Brown, Ropert U. Shop Talk at Thirty. E&P 79:15 p72, Apr. 6. 
Editor says circulation has kept pace with population growth. 
Davis, Haypen T. Carriers’ Activities That Add to Benefits of Route Management. 
Circulation Management 11:4 pl0, Apr. 
FornsHELL, Gene. Capt. Fawcett’s Idea Has Grown to Huge Stature. Circulation 
Management 11:4 pl6, Apr. 
Popular magazine group built success on circulation methods. 
mae “ss “Junket” Riders Muse on Aerial Circulation. E&P 79:7 p58, 


COMMUNITY NEWSPAPER 
er Advertiser Lists Steps in Picking Weeklies. American Press 64:5 


, Mar. 

— Local Women Boost Weekly’s Circulation. American Press 64:6 pl2, Apr. 
Subscription drive tied in with local charity event benefits both. 

Coox, Byron V. Here’s Formula for Figuring That Puzzling Yardstick—Milline 
Rates. Publishers’ Auxiliary 81:15 pl, Apr. 13. 
Weekly publishers told to emphasize readership. 

Vossurc, E. H. Two Pennsylvania Weekly Publishers Conduct Own Readership 
Surveys to Find Weaknesses. National Publisher 25:2 p24, Feb. 
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CRITICISM AND DEFENSE OF PRESS 


Anonymous. The Hiking Press. Business Week p90, Mar. 23. 
Neglect of market research have cost newspapers leading position with adver. 
rig and reading public. 
Leg, A. Press in the Control of Intergroup Tensions. Annals of American 
No. 244 pl4, Mar. 
EvizaBeTH B. The Women’s Magazines. New Republic 114:10, p345, 
ar. 11. 
Mass publications stress styles, home, food, ignore basic problems. 
Wecuster, James A. Isn’t Death of a Generation Worth Little More Coverage? 
Guild Reporter 13:8 p8, Apr. 12. 
News of world food crisis id inadequate to arouse action. 
Wiccts, J. Russert. The News Is the First Concern of the Press. Journatisy 
QuarTERLY 23:1 p20, Mar. 
Stresses need for more comprehensive reporting. 


EDITORIAL INFLUENCE AND METHODS 


Aon, epee They Want to Know. Saturday Review of Literature 29:6 p2, 

e 

Anonymous. Dailies Stand on Right to Reject “Hat” Copy. E&P 79:10 p24, Mar. 2. 
LaGuardia’s syndicated column stirs controversy. 

—— Detroit News Plans Radio Car Coverage. E&P 79:15 p30, Apr. 6. 

—— Detroit Times Has Unique New City Desk. E&P 79:17 p62, Apr. 20. 

—— Ickes Column Starts With Editorial Furore. E&P 79:15 p64, Apr. 6. 

——N. Y. Times Editor Explains Aims of Editorial Page. American Press 64:6 


p33, Apr. 
—— Pauley and New Paul Y. Newsweek 27:13 p64, Apr. 1. 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch successfully crusades against presidential appointment. 
—— Postwar Readership Survey Guides Editor in Future Selection of News and 
Features. Publishers’ Auxiliary 81:13 pl, Mar. 30. 
Illinois editor polls readers to keep in touch with their interests. 
—— Practical Local Features Make Your Paper Essential Reading Matter in 
Every Home. National Publisher 25:3 p6, Mar. 
—— “Radiotype” Makes Debut at UN Meeting. E&P 79:15 p32, Apr. 6. 
—— Readers Like Columnist’s Church Notes. E&P 79:13 p30, Mar. 23. 
San Diego Journal writer makes copy of church attendance. 
—a a Sentences, Words Cited as Journalism Needs. American Press 64:5 
Pp. ar. 
—— Unique Feature Adds 300 New Subscribers. American Press 64:6 p26, Apr. 
Stories on picturesque or historical local buildings attract readers. 
—_ —_ J. Capital Writers Ired by News Blockades. E&P 79:14 p28, 
ar. 30. 
_ esa Crime Solution in Sacramento Aided by Bee. E&P 79:9 plé, 
eb. 16 
DeCo a, A. C. ao Tribune Ousts Political Boss. E&P 79:16 p34, Apr. 13. 
W. Philadelphia Papers Spruce Supplements. E&P 79:11 pil, 
ar 
Sunday issues compete with streamlined magazine sections. 
Eson, Martin. New World Journalism Demands Background and Responsibility. 
JOURNALISM QUARTERLY 23:1 p5, Mar 
a. Seems. Hoyt’s Influence Felt as He Takes Over Post. E&P 79:10 p34 


Portland, Ore., publisher moves to picturesque Denver paper. 

Kompanexk, Veronica. Special Service Tells Reporters ere News Is. E&P 
79:13 p50, Mar. 23. 
Associated Press subsidiary guides staff about Washington, D. C. 
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McCutLoucH, Jackie. Facts and Ridicule Crusade Ousts New Orleans “Boss.” 
E&P 79:6 pll, Feb. 2. 

MoncHAK, eo _— on Post Succeeds on Editorial Page Prestige. E&P 
79:7 p8, Feb. 9. 

MB ko J. Daily Editorial Conference Airs Gripes, Fashions Paper. 
E&P 79:11 p9, Mar. 9. 
Cleveland Press uses staff meeting to promote ideas for better paper. 

Porrer, Georce W. Devil’s Advocate and Guests Spark Editorial Conference. 
E&P 79:16 pll, Apr. 13. 
Providence Journal-Bulletin promotes weekly news discussions. 

Quarnstrom, Gorvon M. War Service Inspires Enlivened Editorials. E&P 79:13 
18, Mar. 23. 

omnia Georce F. Zerr Uses a Map as His Calling Card. E&P 79:8 p22, Feb. 16. 
Pittsburgh Post-Gazette “river editor” gathers news from Ohio valley com- 
munities. 


TeHAN, JoHN L. Hartford Times Builds Mountain of Goodwill. E&P 79:9 p68, 
Feb. 23. 


Paper maintains scenic resort for community outings. 


— Sports Fans Follow McGinley in Hartford. E&P 79:17 p96, Apr. 20 


Watson, CAMPBELL. Merger in Pasadena Shows Good Results. "E&P "79:10 p62, 
M 


ar. 2. 
— New Era is Really Here for Press of the West. E&P 79:9 p62, Feb. 23. 
Resume of expansion plans on West Coast. 


EDUCATION FOR JOURNALISM 

Anonymous. ASJSA to Give Award for Aid to Journalism. Publishers’ Auxiliary 
81:12 pl, Mar. 23. 

—Biarritz School of Journalism in Third Term. E&P 79:7 p50, Feb. 9. 

— Educators Plan Radio News Internship. Broadcasting 30:11 p90, Mar. 18. 
— on Radio Journalism plans to continue in-service training for radio 
teachers. 

—Journalism Students Are Interested in Country Newspaper Work, Survey 
Shows. Publishers’ Auxiliary 81:14 pl, Apr. 6. 

— Journalists Notice Spread of News Writing Patterned on Radio Scripts. 
Broadcasting 30:6 p67, Feb. 11. 

— Press Institute Formed for Working Newspapermen. E&P 79:8 p5, Feb. 16. 
Columbia University’s exchange seminars. 

BranpENBURG, Georce A. Journalism Groups Push School Accrediting Program. 
E&P 79:6 p9, Feb. 2. 

Brown, Rosert U. Shop Talk at Thirty. E&P 79:9 p80, Feb. 23. 

Comments on American Press Institute. 

i 4 B.S. in Radio Offered by Temple—WFIL. Broadcasting 30:15 

, Apr. 15. 
Philadelphia school and station cooperate in four-year curriculum. 

Jones, Don. Circulation Courses Gaining in College. E&P 79:9 p74, Feb. 23. 

Merwin, Frepertc E. The Journalism Teacher Faces the Atomic Age. JouRNALISM 
QuarTerLty 23:1 pl, Mar. 

AAT] presidential address. 

Morr, Frank Lurwer. Education for Journalism in the Army Universities. 
JouRNALISM QuARTERLY 23:1 p37, Mar. 

Puummer, Niet. Kentucky Students Finance Own Plant. E&P 79:17 p84, Apr. 20. 

— —— E. Journalism Schools Show Collaboration. E&P 79:9 p64, 
eb. 23. 


FOREIGN NEWS SOURCES AND FOREIGN JOURNALISM 
— ASNE Model for New British Editors’ Guild. E&P 79:12 p22, 


ar. 16, 
— Bedoya, Fiery Editor, Still in Argentine Jail. E&P 79:16 p48, Mar. 2. 
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—— Benton Tells “Reasons” for AP News Ban. E&P 79:15 p62, Apr. 6. 
Author says refusal is based on fear of competition. 

—— British Skeptical of Russian "Casts. E&P 79:14 p22, Mar. 30. 
Soviet radio news believed consistently colored. 

—— Canada Places Radio in Journalists’ Hands. E&P 79:12 p56, Mar. 16. 

—— 42 Dailies Published in Paris “Epidemic.” E&P 79:15 p22, Apr. 6. 

—— Gilmore’s Scooped Scoop. Newsweek 27:13 p63, Apr. 1. 
Correspondent’s questions to Stalin bring radio answer. 

—— Knight Assails Plan in Leigh-White Report. E&P 79:17 pl20, Apr. 20. 
ASNE president condemns peacetime government information program. 

—— Press Accrediting Set for UN Meeting. E&P 79:12 p76, Mar. 16. 

—— Report on World Press Freedom. E&P 79:16 p7, Apr. 13. 
Special survey of international conditions one year after ASNE tour. 

Plan to Publish Paper in Rome. Publishers’ Auxiliary 

» Feb. 16. 

ae S. Newscasts Continue with INS, Reuters. E&P 79:14 p70, Mar. 30. 

—— Visiting Publishers Get European View. E&P 79:16 p26, Apr. 13. 
Seven U. S. newsmen tour new French newspaper enterprises. 

—— Young Man With a Mission. Time 47:6 p65, Feb. 11. 
Sketch of Reuters news Agency. . 

Beary, + Same. Hawaiian Area Offers Rich New Market. Broadcasting 30:1 
p38, Mar. 25. 
Four new stations point toward expected radio boom. 

—— War End Halted Nazi Wired Radio Coup. Broadcasting 30:8 p59, Feb. 11. 

—— Germans were installing receiving sets incapable of picking up foreigh 
broadcasts. 

Berkson, Seymour. Berkson Proposes Program for World Press Freedom. E&P 
79:13 p9, Mar. 23. 
INS general manager urges international ban on obstacles to communications. 

Brown, Ropert U. ASNE Hears Benton Plead for Press Service Study. E&P 
79:17 pl4, Apr. 20. 

Cuprti1t, a Vatican Drops Ancient Taboos at Consistory. E&P 79:10 
p73, Mar, 2. 

Erurivce, Marx. The Blackout of News in Eastern Europe. New York Times 
Magazine pl0, Apr. 14. 
How Russia controls press at home and in occupied countries. 

FELDMAN, fermen. Erin Brath—But Keep Off BBC Toes. Broadcasting 30:7 
p46, Feb. 18. 
Irish radio follows British policy of banning commercials. 

Grover, Jonn. Shortages Plague Philippine Press. E&P 79:12, p66, Mar. 16. 

British Ad Agencies Argue 10% Rate is Inadequate. E&P 
79:7 p9, Feb. 9. 

Mippteton, Drew. Only a Start in Re-educating the Germans. New York Time 
Magazine pl0, Mar. 31. 
Press expected to play an important part in democratizing. 

Otson, Kennetu E. The New Struggle for Freedom of the Press in Europe. 
JOURNALISM QUARTERLY 23:1 p30, Mar. 
Activities of postwar news agencies and newspapers. 

Puitups, JoserpH B. News of the World in Russia. Newsweek 27:15 p52, Apr. 22 
How foreign news and comments are funneled to the Soviet press. 

Reep, Wiuiam. French Press Law Proposal Outlined. E&P 79:17 pl22, Apr. 20. 

Rorn, Anprew. Japan’s Press Revolution. Nation 162:11 p315, Mar. 16. 
Post-war press in Nippon turns to the left. 

SamMpPLe, FRED ing Global Cable-Radio Network Proposed. Broadcasting 30:1! 
p30, Apr. 8. 

Scuuyter, Purr. UN Covenant Advocated on Free Flow of News. E&P 79:1! 
p7, Mar. 30. 
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Staunton, Heten M. Weary Newsmen Back from Consistories. E&P 79:11 p70, 
Mar. 9. 


Ware, LigweLirn, and Leicu, R. D., Peoples Speaking to Peoples. E&P 79:14 
1, Mar. 

londensation of report of Luce committee of freedom of ee 

WINCHESTER, Sak 4 ig Kemsley Runs Papers With Strong “Family Spirit.” 
E&P 79:11 ar. 
Non-sensational news methods build 8,500,000 circulation. 

FREEDOM OF PRESS AND FREE ACCESS TO NEWS 

Avvan, Besste. What Is Freedom for Writers? New Masses 58:11 Me 12. 

Axonymous.: Court Orders Stay in AP Injunction. 6 pl6, 
News agency's compliance approved by original trib 

— Esquire Ban Lifted; “Abhorrent Power.” E&P 79:7 <9 Feb. 9. 

—Free for What? New Republic. 114:8 p269, Feb. 25. 

—— Massachusetts Censorship Bill Signed. Library pea 71:3 pl75, Feb. 1. 

— UN Council Pictures May Soften Court Ban. E&P 79:17 p48, Apr. 20. 

ae U. S. Courts Bar Cameras. E&P 79:13 pll, 
Mar. 
Review of court practices in various states 

BUNNELLE, ROBERT. Gross Freedom Faces UNO Test in May. E&P 79:9 p72, 
Feb. 23. 

oy L.A Liberty After the War. American Political Science Review 
40:1 p70, Fe 

MoncHAK, 4 — ane Advisers Open Talks to Draft Free Press Policy. E&P 
79:15 p pr 

Scorn, Pum. ee Freedom Commission Bars U. S. News Handling. E&P 
79:6 Fe 

Sremnperc, Morton. Only a Free Press Can Enable Democracy to Function. 
JouRNALISM QUARTERLY 23:1 pll, Mar. 


HISTORY AND BI 


S Anonymous. Clapper Era. Time 47:7 p94, Feb. 18. 


Portrait of Olive E. (Mrs. pg erm Clapper. 
—Comic Strips Were Popular a Century Ago; “Adventures of Obadiah” Listed 
as Oldest. Publishers’ Auxiliary 81:7 pl, Feb. 16. 
— Gardner Cowles Succumbs; Built Des Moines Papers. E&P 79:11 p10, Mar. 9. 
— Hatlo Does it Every Time. Newsweek 27:16 p66, Apr. 22. 
Brief career story of Jimmy Hatlo, comic cartoonist. 
— Keen Teen. Newsweek 27:15 p66, Apr. 15. 
Val Lauder, 19, writes of youth activities for Chicago Daily News. 
—Luck of McKinnon. Newsweek 27:11 p70, Mar. 18. 
Rise of the San Diego Journal. 
— Post-Script and F. P. A. Newsweek 27:6 p78, Feb. 11. 
— Pulitzer’s Editorial Standards Reviewed. E&P 79:6 p34, Feb. 2. 
Excellent resume of qualifications for an editorial writer. 
— Weekly Publisher That a National Syndicate Featured—Henry B. Hough. 
National Publisher 25:1 p13, Jan. 
-_ Reg Manning Keeps to Regular Schedule. E&P 79:11 p68, 
ar. 9 
Arizona cartoonist achieves national reputation for satire on current 
Giant of U. S. Journalism. E&P 79:10 
ar. 
coverage, 
Branpensurc, Georce A. George Booth Built Papers as Michigan Institutions. 
} E&P 79:13 pl0, Mar. 23. 
—Lytton Nearing 100; Dean of Advertisers. E&P 79:13 p68, Mar. 23. 
Sketch of leading Chicago merchant, pioneer in retail advertising copy. 
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—— Murphy Recalls Days of Old Chicago Beat. E&P 79:17 p82, Apr. 20. 
Chicago Times police reporter describes news breaks of half a century. 

——— James J. Sullivan’s Experience Documents Columns. E&P 79:7 p54 

eb. 9. 

Review of New York Herald-Tribune writer. 

Heroux, Harotp. Denver Post’s Noted Editor Made News History in Wes, 
E&P 79:8 p9, Feb. 16. 
William C. Shepard, retired, preserved colorful character of Bonfils’ paper. 

1 Jacquetine. “Always an Angle,” Dorothy Dix Insists. E&P 79:}| 

, Mar. 9. 

Leonarp Niet. Henry Watterson’s Editorial Style. JourNnatism Qua. 
TERLY 23:1 p58, Mar. 

—— Honesty, Independence Make Strong Papers. E&P 79:9 p50, Feb. 16. 
Another interpretation of “Marse Henry.” — 

Reppitt, J. M. She Loves a Murder, and Kiddies Love Her. E&P 79:14 p64 


Mar. 30. 
May O’Regan of Halifax, N. S., is one of Canada’s leading newspaperwomen, 
Grorce. Des Moines Editor is World-Wide Traveler. E&P 79:17 
pr. 20. 
Sucrugz, THomas. From Comic Strip to Comic Art. Saturday Review of Liters. 
ture. 29:7 pl5, Feb. 16. 
Judge Palmer Tailors Daily for Hollywood. E&P 79:1i 
p22, Mar. 9. 
—— Portland Turns Out for Hoyt Farewell. E&P 79:9 p20, Feb. 23. 


LAW OF JOURNALISM 


Anonymous. Clarification of Libel Responsibilities Possible Result of Dempsey 

Charges. Broadcasting 30:13 p85, Apr. 1. 

New Mexico governor's suit may settle ambiguities in broadcasting law. 
—— Jury Upholds Massachusetts Dailies in Libel Suits. E&P 79:12 p18, Mar. 18. 
——N. Y. Newsdealer Status Left to Supreme Court. E&P 79:6 p20, Feb. 2. 
—— Tells Small Town Correspondents How to Avoid Libel on Police News. 

Publishers’ Auxiliary 81:16 pl, Apr. 20. 

Wisconsin expert cites cases in rural reporting which may be dangerous. 
Butter, James J. Supreme Court Rules Dailies Subject to Wage-Hour Law. 

E&P 79:8 p8, Feb. 16. 

Tribunal holds newspaper liability has no bearing — ress freedom. 
Pui. Court Dispute Challenges Industry. 30:7 p50, 

eb. 18. 

Radio recording of case prejudiced judge, lowa suit alleges. 

MaAsLow, ee The Law and Race Relations. Annals of American Academy No. 24 

p. 75, Mar. 

Group defamation laws evaluated. 

Swinoter, WittiamM F. The AP Anti-Trust Case in Historical Perspective. Jovr- 

NALISM QUARTERLY 23:1 p40, Mar. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Anonymous. Great Frisco Raid. Newsweek 27:15 p66, Apr. 15. 

San Francisco Chronicle outbids Examiner for staff men. 
—— Press and the Cardinals. Christian Century 63:9 p263, Feb. 27. 
Branpensurc, Georce A. Women Publishers direct 132 Dailies. E&P 79:17 pl, 


Apr. 20. 

Burns, Gren P. Unused Pictures Grow into Educational Booklet. Quill 34:1 
pll, Jan.-Feb. 

ButrerFietp, R. What Pocket Magazines Feed On. Saturday Review of Liters 
ture 29:10 pS, Mar. 9. 

E.LFeNBEIN, JuLieEN. The Business Paper: Organ of “Know. How.” Quill 34:1 
p6, Jan.-Feb. 
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Market, L. Newspaper and News Magazine. Saturday Review of Literature 
29:11 p9, Mar. 16. 

Munro, Davip. Magazine Ferment. New Republic 144:15 p500, Apr. 15. 
End of war releases flood of new publications. 

Naruan, G. J. Plays of Unpopular Merit. American Mercury 62:267 p296, Mar. 
Comments on dramatic criticism, 


NEWSPAPER AND, LABOR RELATIONS 

Avonymous. ANG Pushes Strike Aid Fund Drive. Guild Reporter 13:6 pl, 
Mar. 8. 

_— Arbiter Awards Guild Shop, Lauding Complete Democracy Within the ANG. 
Guild Reporter 13:7 p6, Mar. 22. 

_—Board Maps Expanded Organization Program. Guild Reporter 13:5 pl, 
Feb. 22. 
Guild plans full-time paid officers, more activities. 

—— Dailies Demonstrate Versatility in Tieups. E&P 79:8 p6, Feb. 16. 
Editions are printed early, ads dropped, transportation pooled. 

—— Editorial Department Jobs and Pay Rise Sharply. E&P 79:17 pll17, Apr. 20. 
Metropolitan salary averages have almost doubled in two decades. 

——Four Million in Wage Increases for 11,000 in 65 Contracts. Guild Reporter 
13:4 pl, Feb. 8. 

——The Pusher Pushed. Newsweek 27:16 p68, Apr. 22. 
ANG protests PM’s discharge of Washington correspondents. 

BranpeNBURG, Georce A. Cleveland Papers Resume; Union Agrees to Arbitrate. 
E&P 79:6 p7, Feb. 9. 

BravrrF, Fg D. Minimum Wage Law Small Dailies Threat. E&P 79:11 
p13, ar. 

Burree, E. F. Absentee Direction Injurious to Unions. E&P 79:12 p52, Mar. 16. 
One of a series of articles on aspects of newspaper labor problems. 

——Closed Shop Question Raised in Arbitration. E&P 79:15 p46, Apr. 6. 

—— Pay System Needed for Office Employees. E&P 79:14 p48, Mar. 30. 

—— Percentage Formulas Create Pay Inequity. E&P 79:10 p58, Mar. 2. 

—— Productivity Factor Bears on Wage Issue. E&P 79:13 p52, a Fgh 

——Profit Sharing Plans Need Careful Study. E&P 79:11 p50, M 

Resp, Wittiam. GI Training Benefits Apply to Dailies’ White Golier Jobs. 
E&P 79:12 p9, Mar. 16. 

Re-employment Effort Cuts Job Openings. in NYC. E&P 79: p7, 


Training Plan Procedure Explained. E&P 79 plo, 
eb. 


NEWSPAPER PRODUCTION AND MANAGEMENT 


a 50,000 Circulation Daily Costs and Revenue Analyzed. E&P 79:9 
p7, Feb. 23. 
One of a series of cost studies of smaller daily newspapers. 
—-Principles of Color and Engraving Techniques Explained at St. Paul. 
E&P 79:11 p74, Mar. 9. 
Useful technical article on Northwest Newspaper Mechanical Conference. 
— 25,000 Circulation Daily Operations Detailed. E&P 79:15 pl8, Apr. 6. 
Second article in series.of cost studies. 
——To San Simeon’s Taste. Newsweek 27:5 , Feb. 4. 
Brief summary of Hearst publication po icies. 

—— When Does It Pay to Add Extra Pages? American Press 64:6 pl3, Apr. 
Surplus news and advertising copy should justify cost, publisher says. 
=: Georce A. Chicago Sun Insurance Plan Satisfactory. E&P 79:12 

» Mar. 16. 
Duxe, Cuartes W. PNPA Mechanical Parley Highlights Pictures, Color. E&P 
79:15 pl0, Apr. 6. 
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Dutron, M. K. Recent OPA Changes in Paper Prices Clarified. Publisher 
Weekly 149:5 p898, Feb. 2. 
Emenine, Epwarp. Facsimile a “Printing Press” May Reproduce Tomorrow; 
Paper. Publishers’ Auxiliary 81:15 pl, Apr. 20. 
L. and is Help to Promote Newspapers. E&p 
p ar. 9. 
Rew, Building Planned by N. Y. City Newspapers. Egp 
p7, Fe 
J. tioning Study Adapted for Sales, Public Relations. Egp 
» 
ee a Daily Today Difficult, But Some Do. E&P 79:}7 
P. pr 
Despite postwar shortages, more than a doxen dailies have appeared sin 
an 


PHOTOGRAPHY 

Morcan, W. W. Photographic Darkroom Is Assembled from Variety of House 

hold Castoffs. E&P 79:7 p74, Feb. 9. 
Price, Jack. Adapt Aerial Camera to Newspaper Use. E&P = —_— Feb. 2. 
—— Photographers Seek Improved Lighting. E&P 79:13 p60, Mar. 

Review of recent technical developments. 
—— Press Photographers Elect, Adopt Code. E&P 79:10 p30, Mar. 2. 

National Press Photo, 's Association organiz 
= Members of Staff Available as Lensmen. E&P 79: 17 p88, Apr. 20. 

paper. makes every member a | picture reporter. 

Fuels aily Has 1-Woman Photo Plant. E&P 79:11 p24, Mar. 9. 


PUBLICITY, PROPAGANDA, AND PUBLIC OPINION 
Shortwave in Russian Language Soon. Broadcasting 30:12 
» Mar. 

Benson, Epwarp; Younc, Cyrus; and Syze, Crype. Polling Lessons From the 
1944 Election. Public Opinion Quarterly 9:4 p467, Winter. 

Benton, WiiuiaM. Full and Fair Picture of American Life. Library Journal 
71:4 p244, Feb. 15. 
Description of Office of International Information and Cultural Affairs. 

Burton, P. W. Newspaper Reading Behavior of High School Students. School 
and Society 63:1623 p86, Feb. 2. 

mae 1 Wiete The Cheater Problem in Polling. Public Opinion Quarterly 9:4 

Layne, D. Firm with Home-Town Pride. Nations Business 34:3 p47, Mar. 
Case history of a public relations program. 

Lyons, E. Beware of False Fronts. Nations Business 34:1 p25, Jan. 
“Communist” propaganda discussed. 

Leg, A. +5 a of Public Relations Is Emerging. Library Journal 71:5 
p330, Mar. 1. 

see ww K. What’s Propaganda, War Censor Asks. Broadcasting 30:5 

eb. 4. 

ScHMULOWITZ, Nat, and Luckmann, Lioyp D. Foreign Policy by Propaganda 
Leaflets. Public Opinion Quarterly 9:4 p428, Winter. 
Analysis of psy gical warfare in Pacific. 

RADIO JOURNALISM 

Anonymous. Color Television Deal. Business Week p74, Mar. 16. 
CBS gives Westinghouse license to inventions. 

—— Community FM May Outdo Regionals. Broadcasting 30:8 p20, Feb. 25. 
FCC studies possibilities of frequency modulation for municipal stations. 

—— FCC Report Attacks Free Radio, NAB Says. E&P 79:12 p78, Mar. 16. 
—“H ” Fills the Air, Says Oboler. Broadcasting 30:11 p33, Mar. 18. 
Radio criticizes industry. 
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__ KDKA, WNAX, Thomas duPont Winners. Broadcasting 30:10 pl7, Mar. 11. 
Annual prizes for radio achievements presented in New York. 

_ Local News Rates High in Cleveland. Broadcasting 30:5 p72, Feb. 

_ Miller Calls for United Radio Front. Broadcasting 30:15 p18, Apr. is 

—Net Time Sales Were $310,450,000 in 1945. Broadcasting 30:6 pl5, Feb. 11. 
Radio networks registered 7.3% gain 
_—“One to Customer” New FCC Policy. Broadcasting 30:15 pl5, Apr. 5. 

FM charters to be limited to one per person. 

——Our Epidemic of Radio Phonies. Saturday Evening Post 218:38 p48, 
Mar. 23. 

—— Peabody Honors 5 Stations, CBS. 30:11 pl7, Mar. 18. 

——Soap Opera. Fortune 33:3 pl19, Mar. 

— fa of Five Like Radio With Ads. ” Broadcasting 30:11 pl7, Mar. 18. 
University of Denver survey reveals listener preferences. 

_—U. S. Contends Program Control Illegal. Broadcasting 30:12 pl6, Mar. 25. 
Government suit on behalf of New York station c es FCC icy of 
reviewing station’s service recor 

—Who Buys the Air? Time 47:8 p68, Feb. 25. 

Inventory of lead a radio advertisers. 

wae ae ives Biggest Value per Dollar. Broadcasting 30:8 pl7, 
Fe 
Statistical argument in favor of broadcast advertising. 

BRATTON, “Public Disservice” Programs Attacked. Broadcasting 30:5 
p32, Feb. 4. 

Kansas broadcaster decries name-calling on 34 air. 

CALDWELL, by! G. A Censorship Is Censorship . . . Regardless. Broadcasting 
30:13 , Apr. 

Traces history of FCC policy on commercial broadcasting. 

JAMES, —— H. Wire Service Readjustments Developing. Broadcasting 30:13 
pl7, Apr. 1. 

AP and UP seen com for radio clients. 
JoHNSTON, a Televisions m or Bubble? Saturday Evening Post 218:36, 


p9, Mar. 9. 

LenmMaN, A. W., and Hooper, C. E. The Research Battle Lines Are Formed. 

Broadcasting 30:11 p20, Mar. 18. 

Presidents of two leading listenership studies debate their methods. 

Levy, Jack. Rural Homes Have 4-Station Choice. Broadcasting 30:12 p18, Mar. 25. 

FCC report indicates secondary areas well covered. 
rye K. FCC Hits Programs; NAB Strikes Back. Broadcasting 30:10 

Pp ar. 

One of series of articles on FCC report on “commercialism.” 

—Freedom of Air at Stake, Solons Declare. Broadcasting 30:11 pl5, Mar. 18. 

—NAB Districts Denounce FCC Blue Book. Broadcasting 30:13 pl8, Apr. 1 

— = 7 Chicago on Eve of Local Program Boom. Broadcsating 30 30:8 
, Fe 

Smirn, Bernarp B. Television for More of U. S. Harper’s 192:1151 an Apr. 

SPRINGARN, Jerry. The FCC Listens In. Nation 162:13 p368, Mar. 

Watker, Jerry. AM Station Business Swamps FCC Files. E&P 79: 13 3 62, Mar. 23. 

— Facsimile Offers Peg for AM Application. E&P 79:17 

— FCC Book Charts Course for Radio Station Licenses. &P'79:13 p8, Mar. 28. 

—Tele News Coverage Dull Without Editing. E&P 79:8 p40, Feb. 16. 

—Three Services Compete for Sales to Radio. E&P 79: plz, Apr. 20. 
— First D. C.-N. Y. “Telecast” Success. Broadcasting 30:7 p100, 
—Vets Station Is Dedicated to Democracy. Broadcasting 30:11 p22, Mar. 18. 

Texas radio enterprise to be operated entirely by ex-service men. 
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WAR AND THE PRESS 

Anonymous. Brass Moves In. Time 47:11 p53, Feb. 25; 47:14 p76, Mar. 18. 
Stars and Stripes confronted with censorship. 

—— Heated Debate Rages on GI Press Freedom. E&P 79:11 p69, Mar. 9, 

Burcer, H. H. Operation Annie. New York Times Magazine p12, Feb. 17. 
Secret war uses of radio reported. 

a James J. Operations Crossroads, Press Plans Announced. E&P 79:12 p7, 

ar. 16. 
Atomic bomb tests to be scientifically reported. 
— Wewpon. Marine Corps Gives Officers Press Course. E&P 79:17 p40, 
pr. 20. 

Knicut, M. The Secret War of Censors vs. Spies. Readers’ Digest 48:287 p79, Mar, 
Review of achievements of Office of Censorship. 

Morcan, B. Operation Annie. Saturday Evening Post 218:36 p18, Mar. 9. 

Morris, Jack. GI’s Revive Journalism of Frontier. Quill 34:1 p5, Jan.-Feb. 
Ingenious publishing devices used in Pacific outposts. 

Pratt, FLercuer. How the Censors Rigged the News. Harper’s 192:1149 p97, Feb, 
Foreign correspondent charges military authorities often colored information 
to save officers’ face. 

Ross, Frep K. News Shop for Whole U. S. Navy. Quill 34:1 p9, Jan.-Feb. 

Fleet Home Town News Center acted as clearing house for local stories. 


A Selected Bibliography 
From British Journals 


January, February, and March 1946 


Edited by J. Edward Gerald 


Abbreviations used: NW, Newspaper World; WPN, World’s Press News; 
J, Journalist of the National Union of Journalists; IJJ, Journal of the 
Institute of Journalists. 


ADVERTISING 


Anonymous. B. B. C. Might Allot Some Time to Sponsored Programmes. NW 
49:2506, p84, Jan. 19. 
Speculation in advance of renewal of B. B. C. charter. 
— Dealing With Advertising in 41 Countries. NW 49:2513, p273, 
arch 9. 
Progress of the British Export Trade Advertising Corporation. 

—F Publicity Is Stifled by Vichy Ruling. WPN 35:879, 

p22, Jan. 3. 

Ban on medical advertising cuts production. 

No — for Reorganisation of Advertising in France. WPN 35:884, 
p3l, Feb. 7. 

Attitude of advertising agencies toward growing prospect of “pre-war state 
of anarchy” in advertising. 

a Wage Increase Is Raising Advertising Rates. WPN 35:881, p22, 

an. 17. 

—— “We Should Be Our Own Police Force.” NW 49:2512, p242, March 2. é 
Young and Rubicam’s London director advises advertising to protect is 
reputation. 

Durant, Henry. Pressure of Competition May Force Higher Class Journals t 
Reveal Their Circulations. WPN 35:884, p26, Feb. 7. 
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Anonymous. Council Calls for Release of More Newsprint. IJJ 34:335, p 39, March. 
Effect of paper shortage on employment of journalists. 

_— Daily Worker Development Plans Now Becoming a Reality. WPN 35:884, 

, Feb. 7. 

_ Rane by U. S. Publishers in Europe. NW 49:2504, pl, Jan. 5. 
Time and Newsweek start something less than the feared “invasion.” 

_— £83,000 for Daily Worker Society. NW 49:2507, pl01, Jan. 26. 

Progress in co-operative ownership drive of the radical organ. 

——500 Guests at Dinner to Celebrate Daily News Centenary. NW 49:2507, 
pl04, Jan. 26. 

_— Free Gifts to Boost Newspaper Sales Condemned. NW 49:2513, p268, March 9. 
Remarks of the general manager of the Sunday Express and others on circula- 
tion policies. 

— Michael Foot Advocates Priority System for Newsprint. NW 49:2504, p19, 


Jan. 5. 
A journalist MP advises rationing of any tonnage in excess of present national 
consumption. ‘ 

—The News Chronicle Centenary: Heir to a Great Political and Literary 
Tradition. NW 49:2506, p66, Jan. 19. 

— Northcliffe Group’s Editorial Changes. NW 49:2508, p119, Feb. 2. 
Executives shifted in London, Hull, Derby, Leicester, and Grimsby. 

a +; on Given for Adequate Public Relations Policy. WPN 35:884, 
pl2, Feb. 7. 
Relations between newspapers and local units of government. 

— Review of Canadian Newsprint Position. NW 49:2507, p90, Jan. 26. 
The aparece interrelation of foreign exchange and Canadian newsprint 
supply. 

— Strong Protest Against U. S. “Smear” on Reuters. NW 49:2505, p35, Jan. 12. 
C. J. Chancellor’s reply to Arthur MacMahon’s State Department pamphlet. 

—Two Factors Which May Change Pattern of Newspaper Economics. NW 
49:2508, pl18, Feb. 2. 
The public relations adviser to the prime minister thinks new dailies can be 
successful financially. 

— Unions Discuss Newsprint With Premier. J 29:3, p31, March. 

CuanceLtor, C. J. C. Chancellor’s Point-by-Point Reply to Charges in U. S. State 
Dept. Booklet. NW 49:2505, p47, Jan. 12. 

Bagg Me Not a “Working Party” for Newspaper Industry? J 29:3, p33, 

arch. 

Manchester branch of N. U. J. seeks closer integration of the press with 
national policy. 

WairuMan, Rosert. Daily News-News Chronicle Completes a Hundred Years in 
the Service of Liberalism. WPN 35:881, pl2, Jan. 17. 
Charles Dickens’ old paper looks back on a distinguished career. 


CENSORSHIP AND PROPAGANDA 


Anonymous. Asks Govt. for Assurance Not to Use Political Censorship Again. 
NW 49:2514, p283, March 16. 
David Friedmann of South African Press Association thinks such a statement 
would help stabilize world situation. 

—Francis Williams’ New Book: “Lord Paramount of the P. R. O. Rampant.” 
J 29:3, p34, March. 
The war-time controller of news and censorship at the M. O. I. examines 
function of the press. , 

—Greek Resistance Hero Tells of Press Suppression. J 29:2, p23, February. 
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—— “Inquest” on the Censorship: Admiral Thompson Says Volun System 
Worked Well. IJJ 34:333, pl2, Jan. so 

—— Official Censorship Nearly Non-Existent in Eastern Europe. NW 49:25)? 
p233, March 2. 

Associated Press survey shows only Poland retains war-time controls. 

—— Service Chiefs Must Become More Press-Minded. WPN 35:879, p13, Jan. 3 
Gault MacGowan of the New York Sun tells how difficult censors made it jor 
him to be fair to the English troops. 

Eye to Britain’s Greatest “Colonising” Experiment? Wpy 

Feb. 7. 
The problem of finding free journalists in Germany to operate a free German 


press. 
COMMUNICATIONS 


Anonymous. C and W Announce Big Reduction in Press Phototelegram Rates, 
WPN 35:884, p9, Feb. 7. 
—— Cost of Sending Press Pictures by Radio Reduced. NW 49:2509, p145, Feb. 9, 
Cable & Wireless cuts rates and expands service abroad. 
of Western Union Strike Is Unlikely. WPN 35:881, 
an. 17. 
London’s confusion described as New York cable operators walk out. 
FOREIGN CORRESPONDENTS 
Anonymous. Anglo-U. S. Press Association Elects Harold King President. WPN 
35:881, p5, Jan. 17. 
First post-war meeting of Paris organization. 
—— ane Excellent Foreign Correspondents in London.” NW 49:2510, pl76, 
The prime minister comments on foreign press representatives in Britain. 
Morison, G. H. (“The Wombat”). “Wanted: Journalistic Engineers!” Post-War 
Europe Needs a New Kind of Foreign Correspondent. [JJ 34:333, p9, January. 
Tasport, Paut. By ’Plane, Boat, Car, Train, and Mule Into the Balkans and Middle 
; East. WPN 35:881, pll, Jan. 17. 
Post-war travels of a civilian correspondent. 
FOREIGN NEWS SOURCES AND FOREIGN PRESS 


Anonymous. French Newspaper Strike: Threat of Nationwide Paralysis Was 
Avoided—But Only Just! WPN 35:884, p5, Feb. 7. 

Moran, J. Toe Many Observers Judge Indian Press by Standard Set by British- 
Owned Papers. WPN 35:884, pl4, Feb. 7. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Anonymous. Conference Discusses Better Coverage of Scientific News. NW 
49:2507, p96, Jan. 26. 

—— Why Mr. Churchill’s “Secret” War Speech Was Published First in America. 
NW 49:2508, pl18, Feb. 2. 

——‘Secret Session’ Bombshell Originated From Earlier Life Scoop. WPN 
35:883, p9, Jan. 31. 
The Life representative in London explains how he procured Churchill speech 
and how the newspapers got it in America prior to full distribution of mage 


zine. 

—— Secret Session Speech: What Authority Had Mr. Churchill to Release the 
Only Copy? WPN 35:883, p4, Jan. 31. 

—— Use of ya in Newspapers and Magazines: Production Chiefs Hear 
Details of Latest Trends in the United States. WPN 35:883, p10, Jan. 31. 

Lester, R. M. Free-Lances Must Plan the New Year. IJJ 34:333, p7, January. 

Roruensert, I. Famous Libel Cases—V: Libels Lurking in Headlines. NW 
48 :2503, Dec. 29, 1945. 

—— Famous Libel Cases—VI: Extravagant Awards Even Without Damage. NW 
49:2504, p10, Jan. 5. 
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NEWSPAPERMEN’S ORGANIZATIONS 


W. L. The Verdict of the Merger Ballot. IJJ 34:334, pl7, a. 
The president of the Institute of Journalists discusses the tentative decision 
to merge with NUJ. 

Anonymous. Ballot Result Clears Way for Action on I. O. J..N. U. J. Merger 
Proposals. NW 49:2505, p33, Jan. 12. 

Negotiations now may begin for detailed merger aa gg 

— The Council’s Decisions: Merger Scheme Approved: on 
Joint —— Appointed: Supplemental Charter to Be ted. IJJ 34:335, 

arc 

— Don't Resign From Institute, Appeals New London Chairman. NW 49:2507, 

, Jan. 
Socaianl from the vote to merge journalists’ organizations. 

— Editors’ Guild Within Newspaper Society. NW 49:2513, p253, March 9. 
Those anxious to segregate editors of newspapers from other editors propose a 
form of professional organization. 

— 15-Guinea Minimum in Fleet Street? NW 49:2506, p65, Jan. 19. 

Journalists’ organization considering future wages 

Representatives to Serve on Joint Committee. WPN 
35:884, p3, F 
Representation ny Institute of Journalists on committee to carry out mandate 
of merger with National Union of Journalists. 

— Majority of 136 for Merger Proposals. IJJ 34:334, pl9, February. 

Details of the merger election held by Institute of Journalists under Trade 
Union Amalgamation Act 

— Press Fund Has po hal of Press Photographers Under Consideration. 

NW 49:2513, p265, March 9. 
Revision and extension of pension fund plan considered. 

— Salaries and Cost of Living Figure. IJJ 34:333, p3, January. 
Details of the wage contract offered by the Newspaper Society. 

— Salaries and Superannuation. IJJ 34:335, p40, March. 

Agenda of Institute of Journalists in negotiating salary and wage contracts 
with proprietor’s organizations. 

— Salary Increase: New Provincial Rates. IJJ 34:334, p20, February. 

—Two National Organizations for Editors? NW 49:2512, p222, March 2. 

A separate organization of newspaper editors and another all-inclusive 
periodical editors are discussed in London. 

— Union Will Back Members Who Refuse “Pernicious” Agreement. J 29:1, 
pl2, January. 

NU] members warned not to sign individual agreements with employers 
ae This Is How P. K. T. F. Decides Wage Questions. J 29:2, p22, 
ebruary. 
How the general secretary of the Printing and Kindred Trades Federation 
les wage negotiations. 

Genera Secretary (Bunpock, C. J.). “Now the Way Is Open to One Journal- 
lists’ Union.” J 29:2, p20, February. 

Procedure in negotiation of final merger of National Union of Journalists and 
Journalists. 

noe: . H. and Dantets, F. E. Fleet Street Minimum Obsolete. J 29:1, p4, 

an 
The case for a wage increase, 

W. Rees. Prelude to Captivity at Hong Kong. IJJ 34:334, p27, February. 
Story of @ journalist prisoner of war. ; 
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OFFICIAL INFORMATION ARRANGEMENTS 


' Anonymous. The Future Pattern of Government Information Services. NW 
49:2514, p289, March 16. 
The British Ministry of Information in the transition to peacetime status, 
—— Lost Week-end at 3rd Army HQ! As British PR ‘Scored a Touchdown’ With 
Hitler Will Story. WPN 35:879, p6, Jan. 3. 
— a mera Inside News of Current PRO and Press Set-up. WPN 35:879, 
pl6, Jan. 3. 
What happens to correspondents abroad after hostilities cease when official 
arrangements begin to distintegrate. 
—— New U. S. Information Service in London. NW 49:2511, p198, Feb. 23. 
How the State Department operates its public information office in London, 
——R. F. Church M. O. I’s News Director. NW 49:2505, p35, Jan. 12. 
——‘We Don’t Want to Be Worried by War Correspondents’ Attitude.’ WPN 
35:883, p12, Jan. 31. 
The Singapore PR office leaves a tangle in the wake of its disintegration, 
Taytor, H. A. M. O. I. Staggers On: Latest Phase of a Story Begun Thirty 
Years Ago. IJJ 34:334, p21, February. 
Official news writing will continue whether centralized in one ministry or not. 


THE PRESS AND UNITED NATIONS 


Anonymous. 500 Journalists to Cover U. N. O. Conference in London. NW 
49:2505, p41, Jan. 12. 

——U. N. O. Approves Establishment of Information Department. NW 49:251], 
p205, Feb. 23. 
Care is urged to prevent propaganda and heavy expenditures, however. 

—— U.N. O. and International Press Conference. NW 49:2510, p170, Feb. 16. 
Formation of international press conference is placed on agenda for 
September. 

CuHaNnceELLor, C. J. The Ideas Behind the Campaign for World Press Freedom. 
NW 48:2503, p3, Dec. 29, 1945. 
Reuters general manager seeks a free press around the world. 


RECONSTRUCTION 


Anprews, W. L. The Questions Journalists Returning From the Services Are 
Asking. NW 48:2503, pl, Dec. 29, 1945. 
Anxieties born of long absence find expression. 

—— Fleet Street’s Manpower Problem Is Still Unsolved. WPN 35:879, 
pll, Jan. 3. 
Lack of newsprint offers threat of unemployment to ex-service men. 

—— More Details of Imperial Press Conference Plans. NW 49:2514, p282, 
March 16. 
Empire security, resources and trade, migration within the Empire, and free 
dom of press are placed on agen 

Bartiett, James. Demobbed Journalists Are Not Taking Kindly to Old Values. 
NW 49:2509, pl149, Feb. 9. 
New patterns formed for selecting Russian and American news. 

NicHotson, Stewart. A New Year’s Outlook: Employment Will Develop When 
Newsprint Improves. IJJ 34:333, ps, January. 

Price, Eric. Back After Six Years: What Sort of Britain Will He Find? J 29:2 
pl3, February. 

Waxus, C. E. Trade and Technical Press Problems Will Continue to Be Acute in 
1946. NW 48:2503, p9, Dec. 29, 1945. 
Reconversion is slower than anticipated in this field. 
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American Council on Education 
for Journalism 


Accrediting Program Begins With Appointment 
| Of Earl English as Executive Secretary 


ARKING the fruition of eight years 

of work by the American Council 
on Education for Journalism, the per- 
sonnel of the Accrediting Committee 
was completed in April and Dr. Earl 
English, of the University of Missouri 
School of Journalism, was appointed as 
the Committee’s full-time executive sec- 
retary, effective June 1. 

Newspaper association vacancies on 
the seven-man Accrediting Committee 
vere filled following the meeting of the 
American Association of Newspaper Ed- 
itors in Washington April 18-20, maki 
the three professional members as fol- 
lows: A. L. Kirchofer, editor Buffalo 
News; Charles McCahill, general man- 
ager Cleveland News; and Stephen No- 
land, editor Indianapolis News. 
four educator members, elected by the 
American Association of Schools and 
Departments of Journalism in January, 
are: Dr. Norval Neil Luxon (chair- 
man), Ohio State University; Dr. 
Ralph Nafziger, University of Minne- 
sta; Dr. Raymond B. Nixon, Emory 
University; and Prof. Paul J. Thomp- 
son, University of Texas. 

The seven members of the Accredit- 
ing Committee met at the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel, New York, on the morn- 
ing of April 21, and unanimously recom- 
mended the appointment of Dr. English 
to the executive secretaryship. At the 
luncheon meeting of the American 
Council on Education for Journalism 
later in the same day, the Committee’s 
recommendation was adopted without a 
dissenting vote. Details were worked 
out by a sub-committee at a conference 
English in Columbus, Ohio, 
May 5. 

Dr. English, formerly on the faculty 
of the University of Iowa, recently was 
promoted to a full professorship at the 
University of Missouri. He has been 
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granted a leave of absence by his uni- 
versity to undertake his new duties. He 
has had a varied experience on Michi- 

an weeklies and on such dailies as the 
Gazette, the Newark News, 
the Newark Ledger, the Peoria (lIll.) 
Journal Transcript, and the Daily Okla- 
homan. His research for the Ph.D. de- 
gree at Iowa dealt with the readability 
of newspaper type faces and won him 
the Sigma Delta Chi award in 1944, 

According to present plans, Dr. Eng- 
lish will set up his office at the Univer- 
sity of Missouri, which will provide him 
office space. He plans to spend some 
time early this summer at the University 
of Minnesota, correlating the valuable 
data already gathered by Prof. Charles 
E. Rogers for the AASDJ Council on 
Education (see JOURNALISM Quar- 
TERLY, December 1945, pp. 17-29). He 
then will begin work on a new ques- 
tionnaire to gather data on the present 
staffs, standards, curricula, budgets, lab- 
oratories, equipment, libraries, and grad- 
uate records of schools of journalism in 
an attempt to set up measuring sticks 
by which the work of the various 
schools may be evaluated. The Commit- 
tee hopes to complete the plans for this 
survey at its next meeting in Cleveland 
either late in August or early in Sep- 
tember. 

If the new survey of the schools can 
be completed by December 1, as called 
for under the time schedule adopted by 
the ACEJ at Columbus, it is expected 
that the proposed standards for accredi- 
tation will be ready for presentation to 
the Council early in 1947. Following the 
adoption of these standards, notice will 
be sent to the schools and they will be 
invited to apply for accreditation. Next 
will begin the visitation, by joint com- 
mittees of newspaper men and educa- 
tors, of all schools applying. It is esti- 
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mated that this phase of the work will 
take about a year, but it is hoped that 
the Committee will be ready to present 
to the Council its recommendations for 
the first accredited list of schools of 
journalism by the spring of 1948. 

Plans for financing the a iti 
machinery have been described in pre- 
vious issues of the Quarrerty (June 
1945, pp. 160-61, and December 1945, 
PP. 388-90). The Carnegie Foundation 
or the Advancement of Teaching will 
contribute $15,000 to the entire pro- 
gram. This gift will be supplemented by 
annual grants from the six constituent 
organizations of the ACEJ. These, and 
their appropriations for 1946, are: 
AASDJ, $500; ANPA, $1700; ASNE, 
$400; IDPA, $750; NEA, $400; and 
SNPA, $750. A pledge of $100 a year 
for the next five years also has been 
received from Editor and Publisher 
magazine. The Council’s budget for 
the first year of full operation is $12,000. 

David Howe, vice-president, presided 
at the New York meeting of the ACEJ 
owing to the resignation of President 
Richard Powell Carter, who has left 
newspaper work temporarily. The Coun- 
cil began its session by adopting a reso- 
lution expressing its appreciation to Mr. 
ip as Council 
chairman over a period of several years 
during which he gave untiring service 
to the work of ACE] and contributed 
greatly to the success which has been 
achieved by ACEJ, especially in uniting 
newspapers and schools of journalism in 
programs looking to the progress and 
advancement of both groups.” As offi- 
cers for 1946-47 the Council elected: 
President, Dwight Marvin, editor Troy 
(N. Y.) Record, representing ASNE; 
vice-president, Mr. Howe, publisher 
Burlington (Vt.) Free Press, represent- 
ing ANPA; and _secretary-treasurer, 
Dean Kenneth E. Olson, Northwestern 
University, representing AASDJ. 

The full list of members is printed on 
the back inside cover of the QUARTERLY. 
The Council is now incorporated under 


Carter for “his leadershi 
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the laws of the State of Illinois q , 
not-for-profit corporation, and all men, 
bers have been elected as members ¢j 
the Board of Directors of the corpon. 
tion. 

Pledges of cooperation in the wor 
of the Council have been received fron 
the Newspaper Advertising Executive 
Association, the International 
tion Managers Association, the New. 
paper Promotion Managers Association, 
and the American Association of Adver. 
tising Agencies. As a result of invity. 
tions extended at New York, these ass. 
ciations are appointing representatives 
to meet with the Accrediting Committe 
at the call of the Committee to advise o 
standards for advertising and newspaper 
business courses. The Council aly 
voted to suggest to AASDJ and AAT] 
that a clinic on advertising and busines 
courses be held at the next journalism 
conventions, with representatives of 
these associations participating in th 


program. 

A further indication of the favorable 
reception given the new accrediting pro- 

am is the statement in the Spring 
946 Bulletin of the American Society 
of Journalism Schoo] Administrators, a 
new organization composed of the di- 
rectors of eighteen “medium-sized” 
schools not holding membership in the 
AASDJ, that “the only logical course 
[for the ASJSA] seems to be cordial 
cooperation, an attitude long assumed 
by the schools now in our society.” The 
ACEJ at its 1945 meeting voted to in- 
form ASJSA members of “the Council's 
desire to cooperate with them in the 
working out of the ACEJ accreditation 
program and to ask that they submit 
their recommendations as to the star- 
dards which they felt should be applied 
to accreditation” (see JouRNALISM 
QuarTeRLy, June 1945, pp. 162-63). The 
policy of the ACEJ, as reiterated a 
the 1946 is to 
operation o groups inter in 
raising the standards of professional 
education for journalism. 
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News Notes 
Edited by Elmer F. Beth 


News for inclusion in this section .. . activities of schools and departments 

of journalism, staff appointments and changes, curricular developments 

and the like . . . must reach Professor Beth, School of Journalism, Uni- 

versity of Kansas, by the first of the month preceding publication. News 
for the September issue must reach him by August 1. 


Schools Increase Activities 
In Postwar Expansion 


GCHEDULES of courses for 1946 sum- 
mer sessions are the latest evidence 
that schools and departments of journal- 
ism are rapidly expanding their activi- 
ties and services. Many directors have 
listed for the coming summer more 
courses than were ever offered before. 


New courses, particularly in radio 
and photography, are being added to 


to begin on new buildings. 

State and regional high school jour- 
ualism conferences, conventions, 
short courses were resumed this spring, 
aid more schools will be holding - 
meetings next year. Most schools man 


lalism contests and criticism services 
during the war. 
Sigma Delta Chi chapters have been 


More classes are taking out-of-town 
ied and study trips to paper mills, 


ANPA Makes Rule Change 
For 1947 Monographs 


All entries submitted in the 1947 
Monograph Contest sponsored by the 

erican Newspaper Publishers As- 
sociation must be forwarded through 
the director of the school or department 
of journalism in which the contestant 
is enroled and must be accompanied 
by a letter certifying the student’s eli- 
gibility to enter the contest. No entry 
sent direct from the contestant will be 
accepted. First prize winner in this 
sixth annual ANPA contest will receive 
$500, a gold medal, and a trip to the 
1947 ANPA convention. 

“Why Democracy 


Cannot Function 

A Free And Independent 

” is the subject, and monographs 

in be limited to 2,500 words. 
Closing da date is January 10, 1947. 

First prize winner in the 1946 contest 

is Miss Lorraine Lowden, student in 


will again 


cot University. Miss Gertrude 
Scharding, student in New York Univer- 
sity, won second prize, and Miss Alicia 
Anne Smith, Indiana University, won 


third. 

The 186 entries were judged by Wil- 
bur Forrest, assistant editor of the New 
York Herald Tribune. | 


Don Mellett Lecture Given 

By Palmer Hoyt at Oregon 
The annual Don R. Mellett Memorial 
address was given May 7 at the Univer- 
sity of Oregon by Palmer Hoyt, pub- 
lisher of the Denver Post and former 
lisher of the Portland Oregonian. 

e spoke on freedom of the press. 
The Mellett lecture is given annually 
at one of the American schools of jour- 
nalism in honor of Don R. Mellett, edi- 
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tor of the Canton (Ohio) Daily News, 
who was slain July 16, 1926, after a 
crusade against vice, corruption, and 
lawlessness in the city administration. 

The story of Mellett’s work was told, 
before Mr. Hoyt’s address, by William 
M. Tugman, managing editor of the 
Eugene (Oregon) Register-Guard. At 
the time of Mellett’s death, Mr. Tug- 
man was a special writer for the Cleve- 
land Plain Dealer, and covered develop- 
ments following Mellett’s death. Tom 
Purcell, editor of the Gresham (Ore- 
gon) Outlook and president of the Ore- 
gon Newspaper Publishers Association, 
introduced Mr. Hoyt. 

For six months during the war, Mr. 
Hoyt was director of the domestic 
branch of the Office of War Information. 
He was graduated from the University 
of Oregon in 1923. 


Early Negro Periodicals 
To Be Microfilmed 


Negro newspapers and magazines 
published before 1900 will be micro- 
filmed and made available to scholars as 
a result of recent action by the Ameri- 
can Council of Learned Societies. The 
General Education Board has made a 

ant to the Committee on Negro 

tudies, and Prof. Armistead S. Pride, 
director of the School of Journalism, 
Lincoln University, Jefferson City, Mo., 
has been appointed to direct the project. 
The announcement was made by Dr. 
Melville J. Herskovitz, department of 
anthropology at Northwestern Univer- 
sity, who is chairman of the Committee. 

Professor Pride will spend the whole 
year on the project, on leave from Lin- 
coln University. He will begin in New 
York with headquarters at the Schom- 
burg Collection at the 135th Street 
Branch of the New York Public Li- 
brary; later, he will operate from 
Northwestern University. 

He will have the periodicals photo- 
graphed wherever they may be found 
available. Complete sets of the micro- 
film will be deposited in libraries at 
Fisk, Howard, Atlanta, Dillard, and 
Lincoln universities, and copies will 
be sold to other institutions. 

Besides Chairman Herskovitz, the 
Committee consists of Dr. Donald 
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Daugherty of the American Council ,/ 
Learned Societies, secretary; Dr. Ster 
ling Brown, Howard University; Dr, |, 
D. Reddick, New York Public Library. 
Dr. Lorenzo D. Turner, Fisk Univer 
sity, and Dr. Donald Young of jh, 
Social Science Research Council, 

Hundreds of copies of early Negn 
newspapers and other periodicals ap 
included in a recent acquisition by th 
Atlanta University library. Assemble 
by Henry P. Slaughter, Washington, 
D. C., the collection includes 10,0 
items—8,500 books and pamphlets, 7) 
folders of clippings, 157 portraits, 4 
letters, 64 prints, 217 pieces of sheet 
music, 125 famous signatures, and hu. 
dreds of monographs, magazines, and 
newspapers. 

Mr. Slaughter, former editor of the 
Odd Fellows Journal, started his cl. 
lection with copies of slavery literatur 
but gradually expanded the project. 

Few Copies of FCC 
Report Still Available 


A limited number of the FCC's r 
port, “Public Service Responsibility of 
Broadcast Licensees,” is available to 
publications and depository libraries, 
according to Earl Minderman, director 
of information. 

The report is in five parts and deals 
with the Commission’s concern with 
program service, the Commission’s ju- 
isdiction with respect to program serv: 
ice, economic aspects, and proposals for 
future Commission policy. 

The report currently is a center of 
controversy between broadcasters and 
the FCC over the powers of the gover 
ment agency. 

* * * 


C. E. Bounds to Head 
Alabama Department 


The University of Alabama has ap 
pointed C. E. Bounds to be head of its 
Department of Journalism, with rank o 
professor. He is now associate proie 
sor in the Department of Technical 
Journalism, Oklahoma A. and M. 

Professor Bounds will remain in Stil 
water, Okla., through the summer »* 
sion and will move to Tuscaloosa, eat!) 
in September. 
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News Notes 


Baylor Revises Curriculum, 
Offers Summer Work 


A new journalism curriculum will 
become effective next fall at Baylor Uni- 
versity, Waco, Texas, according to E. L. 
Callihan, chairman of the Department 
of Journalism. The list of twenty-one 
courses includes standard courses in 
journalism and advertising, as well as 
a journalism seminar. Students in the 
Advanced Reporting classes will work 
on three downtown newspapers, for the 
Daily Lariat, student newspaper, and 
for the Baylor News Service. 

Journalism will be offered in the 
summer session for the first time, and 
a summer campus newspaper will be 
published. 

Patrick E. Taggart, advertising mana- 
ger of the Waco News-Tribune, Times- 
Herald, and the Sunday Tribune-Herald, 
has joined the staff as lecturer and con- 
sultant and will teach two advertising 
courses. 

* * 

Philip F. Griffin, instructor in jour- 
nalism at the University of California, 
has prepared a syllabus on the “Re- 
sponsibility of Newspaper Statements” 
for students in his department. The 
syllabus outlines, in simple lay langu- 
age, the reporter’s social and legal re- 
sponsibility for the statements he pre- 
pares for print. An annotated biblio- 
graphy is included. 

* * 
Sandage Leaves Miami 
To Join Illinois Faculty 


Dr. Charles H. Sandage, author of 
“Advertising Theory and Practice,” and 
head of the Marketing Department at 
Miami University, Oxford, Ohio, will 
become professor of advertising in the 
School of Journalism, University of Illi- 
nois, next fall. He has been vice presi- 
dent and director of research for the 
Institute of Transit Advertising in Chi- 
cago. He was visiting professor of busi- 
ness research in the School of Business, 
Harvard University, in 1943 and 1944. 
He has taught at Simpson College, Uni- 
versity of Kansas, and Miami Univer- 
ity. He received the Ph. D. degree 
from the University of Iowa in 1931. 

Frank B. Senger, Illinois journalism 
graduate of 1940, joined the staff as an 
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assistant in typography and advertising 
copy writing. He is a veteran and was 
formerly on the advertising staff of the 
Danville (Ill.) Commercial News. 

A program for graduate study leading 
to the degree of master of science in 
journalism has been approved. Adher- 
ence to the general requirements of the 
graduate school and a minimum of 
twenty hours in undergraduate jour- 
nalism will be required for admission. 
The first courses in the new curriculum, 
Seminar in Editorial Problems and 
Seminar in Newspaper Advertising 


Problems, will be offered next fall. 
News photography training will be 
expanded next year when the School of 
Journalism occupies new laboratories. 
* * 


Book Printed by lowan 
Named Among Best Fifty 

A book designed and printed by 
Carroll Coleman, lecturer in typography 
in the School of Journalism, University 
of Iowa, has been included in this year’s 
Fifty Books, chosen by the American 
Institute of Graphic Arts. The volume, 
“Some Natural Things” by James 
Laughlin, was printed by Mr. Coleman 
at his Prairie Press. Excellence in de- 
sign, typography, and presswork is the 
basis for the selection. 

The Daily Iowan of the School of 
Journalism, University of Iowa, uses the 
Associated Press Wirephoto service. It 
is on a circuit out of Des Moines which 
serves the Waterloo Courier, the Dav- 
enport Times and Democrat, the Cedar 
Rapids Gazette, Mason City Globe-Ga- 
zette, Ottumwa Courier, and Dubuque 
Telegraph-Herald. 


Three staff members have returned 
to the Department of Technical Jour- 
nalism, Iowa State College, Ames, after 
military service. Richard W. Beckman, 
associate professor, served eighteen 
months with the OWlI—about nine 
months as news editor in San Francisco, 
and the rest of the time in China. H. E. 
Ingle is job manager of the book depart- 
ment of the Collegiate Press; he was in 
the Navy for twenty-one months and 
had the rank of lieutenant. Lauren K. 
Soth, associate professor, was a major 
and served in public relations with the 
Army in the Pacific. 
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Kansas Dinner Honors 
Five Directors 


The five men who have directed jour- 
nalism at the University of Kansas from 
the first course in 1903 to the present 
were guests at the annual Kansan Board 
Dinner held in Lawrence, May 22. 
Merle Thorpe, formerly editor of Na- 
tion’s Business, and now director of busi- 
nf Cities 

mpany, was the main speaker. 

Oldest of the five directors is E. M. 
Hopkins, professor emeritus, who be 
on the instruction in journalism at 

sas in 1903. Charles Harger, presi- 
dent of the Abilene (Kan.) Reflector- 
Chronicle, was the first director of jour- 
nalism courses. In 1911, the Department 
of Journalism was organized, and Merle 
Thorpe was head of the department 
until 1916, when he became editor of 


_ Nation’s Business. Prof. Leon N. Flint 


served as department chairman from 
1916 to 1941, when he retired as ad- 
ministrator but continued 

fessor of journalism. Prof. Elmer 
oa has been acting chairman since 

At the dinner, an oil portrait of Pro- 
fessor Flint was presented to the W: 
liam Allen White School of Journalism 
by the Kansan Board, governing body 
of the University Daily Kansan. 

A new course, School Journalism and 
Publications, will be offered during 
the summer; it is intended for high 
school journalism teachers and publica- 
tions advisers. 


Kentucky Sets Up Sequence 
In Radio Journalism 

A radio journalism sequence for the 
bachelor of science degree in jour- 
alism has been approved at the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky. Students in News 
Script Writing prepare programs from 
the teletype copy of the Department of 
Journalism for broadcast ever the Uni- 
versity’s FM station, WBKY. W. C. 
Tucker, associate professor of jour- 
nalism, who served a radio internship 
at WGAR in Cleveland last summer, 
teaches the radio journalism courses. 

Newspaper Advertising and Promo- 
tion is a new course added recently. 


Raymond Wesley Wild, of the public 
College, ill be assistant professor of 
journalism at Kentucky, effective July 
1. He will also direct the Departmen 
of Public Relations. He is a journalism 
graduate of the Kentucky 
and received the Ph. degree in 
journalism from the University of Wis 
consin. 

* 


Partici in a round table discys. 
sion on “The Negro Weekly Newspaper” 
at the School of Seinen, Lincoln 
University, Jefferson City, Mo., on April 
25 were Miss Almena Davis, editor of 

acDoug professor of journalism, 
Medill School of Journalism, North. 
western University; Percival L. Prattis, 
executive editor of the Pittsburgh 
Courier; and Edgar T. Rouzeau, report- 
er on the New York Herald-Tribune. 
Prizes were awarded to winners in the 
Missouri high school feature writing 
contest. 


Minnesota Receives $3000 
Scholarship From Editors 


More than 100 Minnesota editors and 
lishers attended the 29th annual 
itors’ Short Course May 10-11 spon- 

sored by the University of Minnesota 
School of Journalism and Department 
of Agriculture. Featured speakers were 
John E. Allen, editor of Linotype News, 
and Vernon T. Sanford, secretary-man- 
ager of the Oklahoma Press Association. 
Publishers and editors took part in 
three panel discussions on news, adver- 
tising, and circulation blems, and 

were made by ll Binder, 
editorial editor of the Minneapolis 
Tribune; Alfred D. Stedman, associate 
editor of the St. Paul Pioneer Press and 
Dispatch, and Ralph W. Keller, field 
manager and secretary of the Minnesota 
Editorial Association. At the annual 
dinner President J. L. Morrill of the 
University accepted a check for $3,000 
starting the John P. Coughlin Scholar- 
ship Fund, sponsored by the MEA. The 
fund, to be devoted to the ogg of rural 
journalism, is in honor the late pub 
lisher of the Waseca Herald, a Minne 
sota newspaperman for 54 years. 
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fessor Thomas F. Barnhart of the 
Uinersity of Minnesota School of Jour- 
nalism achieved recognition for having 
restyled the typography of the Roches- 
ter, Minn., Post- etin, winner of the 
1946 Ayer cup for typographical and 
mechanical excellence in competition 
with all American dailies. 

* * 

Dr. Edwin Emery has been appointed 
to an assistant professorship at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota School of Journal- 
ism after having served there as a lec- 
turer during the past year. He received 
his Ph.D. at University of California, 
with “History of the American News- 
paper Publishers Association” as his 
thesis, and taught journalism and his- 
tory there. He has worked for the San 
Francisco Examiner, as managing editor 
of California Monthly, and as overnight 
manager, cable editor, and u man- 
ager for the United Press in San Fran- 
cisco. 

* * 

George V. Ferguson, executive editor 
of the Free Press, Winnipeg, Canada, 
one of the foremost journalists of the 
Dominion, will teach a course entitled 
“The Press and the Public” in the 
School of Journalism, University of 
Minnesota, in the coming summer ses- 
sion. He will take the place of J. Rus- 
sell Wiggins, who has moved to New 
York to become assistant to the pub- 
lisher of the New York Times. 

Mr. Ferguson is a graduate of the 
University of Alberta and was an Ox- 
ford University Rhodes scholar from 
1921-24. He served in the first World 
War with the Canadian Mounted Rifles. 
He began as a reporter on the Free 
Press after working for a time on The 
Times, London, and later became man- 
aging editor and on January 17, 1944, 
executive editor. He was associated for 
many years with John W. Dafoe, the 
noted editor of the Free Press. 

* * * 

The tenth South American journalist 
to study in the School of Journalism, 
University of Minnesota, is Luis Ser- 
rano Reyes, a newspaperman and radio 
writer from Bogota, Colombia. Like the 
other nine, he went to Minnesota under 
the auspices of the U. S. State De- 
partment. 


Also studying during the spring quar- 


affairs and finance reporter for La 
Prensa, Buenos Aires, Argentina, and 
Hoche Ponte, reporter and drama critic 
for Correio da Manha, Rio de Janeiro, 


Missouri Journalism Week 
Features Many Speakers 


The first postwar Journalism Week 
was held at the School of Journalism, 
University of Missouri, May 6 to 10. 

The roster of speakers included Guy 
Howard of Branson, Mo., the “Walkin’ 
Preacher of the Ozarks”; Frederic A. 
Birmingham, managing editor of Es- 
me John R. Whiting, editor of Popu- 

Photography; Murray L. Becker, 
chief photographer for Associated 
Press; Ernest Kirschten, editorial page 


chief, St. Louis Star-Times; H. A. Bat- 


ten, president of N. W. Ayer & Sons, 
Philadelphia; Edward W. Beattie, 
United Press correspondent; John H. 
Casey, School of Journalism, University 
of Oklahoma; E. Lansing Ray, publish- 
er, St. Louis Globe-Democrat; Robert 
McLean, publisher, Philadelphia Bul- 
letin; and Robert Considine, Interna- 
tional News Service correspondent. 


The third annual Fifty Print Exhi- 
bition of news and feature pictures was 
held. Judges were Miss Marie Hansen, 
Life photographer in Washington, D. C., 
Murray Becker, and John iting. 

Kappa Alpha Mu, honorary photo- 
graphic fraternity which was founded 
at Missouri last year, established chap- — 
ters at five schools: University of Ok- 
lahoma, Everett Junior College, Syra- 
cuse University, Creighton University, 
and Texas State College for Women. 

Three members of the School of 
Journalism faculty have returned after 
release from military service. Donald 
H. Jones, assistant professor of adver- 
tising, served four years in the army 
and taught advertising at Biarritz. Wil- 
liam B. Bickley, instructor in journal- 
ism, was with the Army Air Force 
since August, 1942. Milton J. Gross, in- 
structor in advertising, will rejoin the 
staff for the summer term; he has been 
in the Navy since 1943. 
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Miss Elsie Dickson is an instructor 
in journalism. She received the B. J. 
degree at Missouri and was staff cor- 
respondent for United Press in Charles- 
ton, W. Va. 

New courses offered are Propaganda, 
Communication Agencies, and lic 
Opinion; and Semantics. 

* * 


Medill Library Receives 
Two Historical Collections 

The Medill School of Journalism, 
Northwestern University, has two new 
collections of historical importance. One 
is a loan collection from Fred A. Rob- 
bins, Chicago advertising man. It in- 
cludes a display of advertising cards 
which were distributed by manufactur- 
ers and local, business men six decades 
ago and a variety of printed pieces of 
the Civil War period—recruiting post- 
ers, manuals for soldiers, G. A. R. sou- 
venir booklets, maps, and newspapers. 
The other collection consists of a 
scrapbook presented to the school by 
Mrs. Edgar P. Medary of Waukon, 
Iowa. It contains memorabilia of her 
husband, a veteran country publisher 
who was a correspondent who covered 
the last Indian War—the Ghost Dance 
“uprising” among the Sioux. 

Prof. Floyd G. Arpan was again in 
charge of arrangements for the Inland 
Daily Press Association’s sixth annual 
news picture contest sponsored by the 
Northwestern chapter of Sigma Delta 
Chi. He rejoined the Medill faculty as 
associate professor in January, after 
service in the Navy. 

Charles L. Allen, professor of journal- 
ism and director of research, is editor 
of the 1946 edition of the Chicago Daily 
News Almanac. Its more than 1,000 
pages cover not only the standard inter- 
national and national topics but also 
deal heavily with Illinois, Cook County, 
and Chicago data. Professor Allen re- 
cently addressed a luncheon of adver- 
tising and food executives in New York 
with a report on the Chicago Times 
“Pantry Poll,” a continuing consumer 
survey of aes brands conducted by 
Medill students under his direction. 

* * 


Two assistants have been appointed 
to the Department of Journalism, Okla- 
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homa A. and M., Stillwater: Lemp 
Groom, advertising man from Spring. 
dale, Ark., and Don Looper, night edj. 
tor, Associated Press state bureay, 
Oklahoma City. To help veterans, th. 
department will offer summer courses jy, 
beginning reporting and editing. Ty, 
fellowships, paying $750 for nine 
months, are being offered for the firs 
time. 
* * 

Oregon Offers New Courses, 
Expands Summer Schedule 

Three new courses have been added 
in the School of Journalism, University 
of Oregon. Comparative Journalism, 


‘taught by Warren C. Price, associate 


professor, covers the American press in 
the first term and the foreign press in 
the second; it carries senior and grad. 
uate credit. News Editing for Radio, ; 
gory course taught by Leonard 

. Jermain, instructor, is the first radio 
course offered at Oregon. Radio Adver. 
tising will be taught next fall by R. D. 
Millican, assistant professor of journal- 
ism and advertising. 

Four courses will be offered in the 

first six-weeks summer session and one 
course and graduate conference work 
in the second session—the largest sum- 
mer schedule in journalism ever offered 
at Oregon. 
’ W. F. G. Thacher, professor of Eng- 
lish and advertising, will retire in June 
as full-time professor, after twenty-nine 
years on the University of Oregon staf. 
Next fall, he will teach part-time. He 
returned to the staff this spring after 
six months of teaching at Shrivenham 
Army University. 

G. Duncan Wimpress, a graduate in 
journalism at Oregon, has been ap 
pointed graduate assistant; he recently 
returned from military service. 

* 


W. F. Swindler Leaves Idaho 
To Head Nebraska School 


Dr. William F. Swindler, who ha: 
been head of the Department of Jour- 
nalism, University of Idaho, will become 
director of the School of Journalism, 
University of Nebraska, effective Sep 
tember 1. Since Prof. Harold Hamil 
resigned in 1944, the Nebraska school 
has been directed by Prof. F. C. Blood. 
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Dr. Swindler is vice-president of the 
American Association of Teachers of 
Journalism, and he is a department ed- 
itor of the JOURNALISM QUARTERLY. He 
went to Idaho in 1940 as assistant pro- 
fessor, was made department head in 
1941, associate professor in 1944, and 
professor in 1945. Since 1941, he has 
heen executive secretary of the Idaho 
State Editorial Association. 

He received the B.A. and B.S. degrees 
from Washington University, St. Louis, 
and the M.A. and Ph.D. degrees in 
journalism from the University of Mis- 
suri and was made instructor there. 
He has been reporter and editorial 
writer for the St. Louis Star-Times and 
special correspondent for the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch. 

* * 

Dr. Chilton R. Bush and Prof. Clif- 
ford F. Weigle, Division of Journalism, 
Stanford University, have completed a 
second series of readership studies of 
five Western newspapers which will be 
published this summer. Newspapers 
studied are the Salem (Ore.) Capital 
Journal, the Bellingham (Wash.) Her- 
ald, the Boise (Idaho) Statesman, the 
Cheyenne (Wyo.) Eagle-Tribune, and 


the Colorado Springs Gazette-Telegraph. 
Schools of journalism at Oregon, Wash- 
ington, and Wyoming co-operated in the 
studies. The first series, published in 
195, related to five California dailies. 


Syracuse Awards Medals 
To Three Journalists 


Medals for “distinctive achievement 
in journalism” were presented to John 
S. Knight, Howard W. Blakeslee, and 
Alfred Stanford by the School of Jour- 
nalism, Syracuse University, at a din- 
ner on April 12. All three spoke on 
aspects of freedom of the press. Student 
journalists were also recognized for 
their work on campus publications. The 
dinner was sponsored by Sigma Delta 
Chi, Theta Sigma Phi, and the School’s 
Journalism Council, and was attended 
by New York state newspaper, radio, 
and advertising men. 

With the closing of the American 
Army University at Biarritz, France, 
Dr. Douglass W. Miller, professor of 
journalism and director of public infor- 
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mation at Syracuse, went to Pfungstedt, 
Germany, as assistant to the managing 
editor of Stars and Stripes, Germany 
edition. 

“We edit and print the paper,” he 
wrote, “in the emergency plant of the 
Frankfurter Zeitung at Pfungstedt, mid- 
way between Frankfort and Heidelberg. 
The emergency plant was set up here 
so that the Zeitung might publish with- 
out interruption during the bombing. 
Most of our printers are Germans. The 
plant has most modern equipment, and 
we have all the wire services.” 

Roland E. Wolseley, assistant profes- 
sor of journalism, ill School of 
Journalism, Northwestern University, 
has been appointed associate professor 
of journalism at Syracuse effective next 
fall. He will teach courses in editorial 
practice. 

Professor Wolseley has been at North- 
western eleven years as lecturer or full- 
time member of the journalism faculty, 
and has also taught at Mundelein and 
Roosevelt colleges. He is author or 
co-author of five books on journalism, 
the most recent being “The Journal- 
ist’s Bookshelf,” fourth edition. 


He received the B.S. and M.S. degree 
in journalism from Northwestern Uni- 
versity, and has been reporter on daily 

pers in Reading, Pa., and Evanston, 

., and managing editor of the Evans- 
ton Daily News-Index and of an indus- 
trial newspaper. He has contributed 
more than two hundred articles to 
American and British magazines. 

* * * 


J. W. Ridings Is President 
Of Southwestern Group 


New officers of the Southwestern 
Journalism Congress elected in Fort 
Worth, April 20, are: President, Prof. 
J. Willard Ridings of Texas Christian 
University; vice-president, Prof. DeWitt 
Reddick of the University of Texas; 
and secretary-treasurer, Prof. Truman 
Pouncey of the University of Oklahoma. 

Thirteen schools and departments of 
journalism in Louisiana, Oklahoma, and 
Texas are members. The Congress had 
not met since 1942, but Professor Rid- 
ings plans to call another meeting in 
Fort Worth next spring. 
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Prof. Olin E. Hinkle, director of jour- 
nalism at West Texas State ege, 
Canyon, Texas, will become associate 
professor of journalism at the Univer- 
sity of Texas at the beginning of the 
summer term. He has two degrees from 
the University of Missouri. For eight 
years he was editor of the Pampa 
(Texas) Daily News and for two years 
was managing editor of the Lexington 
(Ky.) Morning Herald. He served for 
thirty months as public relations officer 


in the Army and was a captain at the 


time of his discharge last September. 
Jesse R. Long has been promoted to 
associate professor of journalism at the 
University of Toledo, Ohio; he will con- 
tinue work as director of publicity, also. 


The School of hanes University 

of Wa has added _ three 

Advertising Campaigns and 

Media, Advertising Regulation, and 
Public Relations. 
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Riegel Returns to W. and L.; 
Faculty Members Added 


Prof. O. W. Riegel, head of the De- 
partment of Journalism, Washington 
and Lee University, will resume his 
work there next fall. He has been on 
leave as special assistant to Minister 
H. A. F. Schoenfeld in Budapest, Hun- 
gary, in a of i and cultural 
affairs. th of Danville, 
Va., has assistant pro- 
fessor of journalism. After being grad 
uated from W. m and 

1940, he worked in the New York bu- 
reau of United Press and later became 
chief radio officer for the Third Fleet. 
A new course in radio news writing and 
editing will be taught by Everett W. 
Withers, assistant professor, who was a 
radio interne last summer at Station 
WTIC, Hartford. President Francis P. 
Gaines has announced that Washington 
and Lee intends to develop its journal- 
ism program as fully as 


Back Copies Wanted 


Only copies in good condition will be accepted 


To assist libraries in completing their files, the JOUR- 
NALISM QUARTERLY will pay $.50 each for copies of 


the following numbers: 


1924-30 (Vol. I through VII)—Any number 
1931 (Vol. VIII) —March 

1932 (Vol. IX)—March, December 

1934 (Vol. XI)—December 

1935 (Vol. XII)—September 

1937 (Vol. XIV)—March 

1939 (Vol. XVI)—March 

1940 (Vol. XVII)—March, December 


If you have copies of an 


of these dates that are not in use, 


you can assist in the advancement of education for jour- 


nalism by making them available to others. Address: 


Journalism Quarterly 
Emory University, Georgia 
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